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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE HUMAN BRAIN 


WILDER PENFIELD 


Director, Montreal Neurolegical Institute, Professor of Neurology and Neurosurgery, McGill Uriversity 


(Read April 23, 1954) 


In Proverbs it is written: “For as he thinketh 
in his heart so is he” and again a thousand years 
later at the time of the birth of Christ, “Mary 
kept all these things and pondered them in her 
heart.” It was only yesterday that Vannevar 
Bush slipped back into the same manner of 
speaking: “The seat of ethics,” he said, “is in 
our hearts, not in our minds.” (I’m sure he must 
be flattered by the succession in which he thus 
appears!) 

But in the Elizabethan era even Shakespeare 
spoke otherwise, referring to the “brain which 
some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling house.” 
Medical men had by that time come to consider 
the brain to be the organ of the mind, believing 
that it functioned in some mysterious manner as 
a whole without localization and specialization of 
functions. Even today, although we are awed 
and even frightened by the intellectual achieve- 
ment of man’s mind, the mechanisms that made 
it possible are still unknown. 

In his brilliant address, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter suggested that it is our privilege here to 
discuss those things of which we are least ig- 
norant. I would follow his example, for the 
man who understands his own problem should be 
able to speak of it simply. Such simplification 
constitutes the charm of the meetings of this 
Society. 


Knowledge of the outward form of the brain 
is well advanced. The pathways of sensation and 
of movement within the brain have been, and are 
being, charted. But what of the neurone mecha- 
nisms involved in consciousness, perception, mem- 
ory. Far off, it seems to me, we hear the hum- 
ming of the machinery of the mind and, from time 
to time, we gain fleeting glimpses of its action. 
But still we stand in awe upon the threshold of 
understanding. 1 shall describe certain glimpses 
that have come to me by patience and by good 
luck. 

But first I must make reference to what is 
common knowledge of the human brain (fig. 1). 


The mechanisms of reflex movement are well 
worked out. Voluntary action is produced by 
nerve impulses that originate within the brain 
and pass out along a succession of nerve-cell 
nerve-fibre connections into the peripheral nerves 
and so to the muscles which make movement 
by their contraction. 

We know something about how the sense or- 
gans in the eye, the ear, the nose, and the skin 
transmute the stimuli of light, sound, floating 
particles, and touch into afferent streams of nerve 
impulses. These streams follow separate path- 
ways into the brain to make possible the functions 
of vision, hearing, balance, smell and touch, 
These streams of sensory impulses, which are like 
electrical currents, differ from each other in that 
they have separate goals in the central nervous 
system. The nerve cells in each goal, when ac- 
tivated, send on impulses into the neurone cir- 
cuits which make possible conscious perception 
of things seen or heard or felt. For example 
(see fig. 2) the visual pathway leads from eye 
along optic tract (OPT. T., fig. 2) to visual 
center in the occipital lobe of the cerebral cortex 
but from there impulses pass onward to play a 
role in the more complicated mechanisms of 
integration. 

But what of the neurone mechanisms of con- 
sciousness? What of thought, memory, behavior, 
and speaking? Here the experimental physiologist 
stops. He can help us little. Here we must 
consider the brain and the mind of man himself. 
It is true that Pavlov and others have thrown 
some light upon the parts of the brain used in 
animal behavior and in learning, by study of the 
conditioned reflexes. But this takes us such a 
short way toward the basic understanding that 
we seek. 

Certain general principles of organization 
emerge. The area of final coordination and in- 
tegration of neurone activity in the central nervous 
system is evidently situated in the higher brain 
stem. These coordinating circuits are essential 
to the very existence of consciousness. Almost 
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Fic. 1. The left hemisphere of the human brain covered 
by cerebral cortex or gray matter. Only about 35 
per cent of the cortex is on the external surface of 
the convolutions. The rest is buried in the walls of 
the fissures. 


any interference with this portion of the nervous 
system, either by compression or disease, pro- 
duces unconsciousness. This is the portion which 
has symmetrical connections with the gray cortex 
of both hemispheres. It contains a converging 
and diverging system of nerve fiber connections 
which we may call the centrencephalic system to 
indicate that it constitutes the functional center 
of the brain or encephalon. 

The centrencephalic system occupies what may 
be called the old brain corresponding with the 
rudimentary head of the central nervous system 
of lower forms of life. 

Higher mammals and especially man are pro- 
vided with superimposed hemispheres covered by 
an ever more extensive mantle of gray matter, 
the cerebral cortex. This gray cortex is com- 
posed of millions of nerve cells, or ganglion cells, 
and, in the case of man, the cortex has so in- 
creased in extent that it is formed into deep folds 
or fissures that convert its surface into convolu- 
tions. 

Each of the functional areas of this cortex is, 
in a sense, a separate projection from the brain 
stem so that each portion makes possible new 
and more complicated function (fig. 2). But no 
area of cortex is independent and none is capable 
of effective function without its corresponding 
portion of the old brain. Indeed it seems to be 
through the brain stem that the new capacities of 
each area of cortex are utilized. 

Thus it is that the sensory areas of the cerebral 
hemispheres are no more than way-stations in 
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the several currents that carry different forms 
of sensation into the centrencephalic integrating 
system, and the cortical motor areas are way- 
stations in the stream of out-flowing impulses 
that produce motor activity. Large areas of cor- 
tex may be destroyed or removed without pro- 
ducing unconsciousness although this does inter- 
fere with the function to which the injured areas 
were devoted. 

In order to treat certain conditions such as 
focal epilepsy, it is sometimes necessary to operate 
under local anaesthesia and to stimulate the brain 
of conscious men and women with gentle electrical 
currents. When applied to the motor area of 
the cortex such stimulation produces crude move- 
ment because the current is conducted outward 
through the spinal cord and nerves to the mus- 
cles. This current does not enter the integrating 
area and the patient is surprised to discover that 
his hand, for example, has been caused to move. 

If the surgeon’s electrode is applied to one 
of the sensory areas (somato-sensory, hearing, 
vision in fig. 3), the impulses do pass into the 
centrencephalic system and the patient reports 
that he feels or hears or sees something, the 
nature of the sensation depending on the area 
selected. But the sensation that he experiences 
does not resemble things he sees or feels or hears 
in every day life. Instead it is a crude sensa- 
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Fic. 2. A schematic representation * of the interconnec- 
tion of neurone circuits between the higher brain 
stem and the various functional areas of the cortex 
of both hemispheres. These converging connections 
and the intergrating mechanisms within the brain 
stem make up the centrencephalic system. 


*From Penfield and Jasper, Epilepsy and the func- 
tional anatomy of the human brain, Little, Brown and 
Co., 1954. 
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Fic. 3. Localization of some of the functional areas of 
the cortex.* 


tion such as simple lights and colors or a tingling 
of the fingers or a ringing sound. 

But the sensory and motor elaborations of 
function are not the only uses of the cerebral 
cortex. There are large areas that are devoted 
to what may be called psychical function, par- 
ticularly in the anterior frontal lobes and the 
temporal lobes. The most remarkable change in 
brain form, passing up the scale from dog through 
monkey to man, is the comparative enlargement of 
frontal and temporal lobes, and there can be 
little doubt that this is associated with man’s 
supremacy in the intellectual sphere. 

During the past twenty years it has been my 
good fortune to discover from time to time that 
similar stimulation of the temporal lobe cortex 
occasionally produced a psychical response, some- 
thing of a different order from the motor or 
sensory effects previously described. 

The patient might exclaim in sudden surprise 
that he heard music, or that he heard a well 
known person speaking, or that he saw something 
he had seen before or that he was himself taking 
part in a former experience in which he was 
himself an actor. 

At such times the patient continued to be aware 
of the fact that he lay upon the operating room 
table, and yet the recollection continued, in spite 
of himself, as long as the electrode was kept in 
place, to vanish instantly when the electrode 
was withdrawn. Brief examples may be given. 

A young woman heard music when a certain 


*From Penfield, W., Observations on cerebral localiza- 
tion of function. IV. Congrés Neurologique Interna- 


tional, Paris, 1949. Vol. III, Comptes Rendus, Paris, 
1949, 
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point in the superior surface of the temporal 
cortex was stimulated. She said she heard an 
orchestra playing a song. The same song was 
forced into her consciousness over and over again 
by restimulation at the same spot. It progressed 
from verse to chorus at what must have been 
the tempo of the orchestra when she had heard 
it playing thus. She was quite sure each time 
that someone had turned on a gramophone in the 
operating room. 

A South African who was being operated upon 
cried out in great surprise that he heard his 
cousins talking, and he explained that he seemed 
to be there laughing with them although he knew 
he was really in the operating room in Montreal. 

There were many other examples of hearing 
music but always the patient heard a singing 
voice, or a piano, or an organ, or an orchestra, 
and sometimes he seemed to be present in the 
room or in church where he had heard it. What 
he heard and experienced was a single occasion 
recalled to him with a vividness that was much 
greater than anything he cou'd summon volun- 
tarily by effort of his will. 

If the individual was asked later to recall the 
song he might be able to sing it, but he might 
not be able to recall the circumstances of any one 
previous hearing. His later memory of the song 
was a generalization. On the other hand the 
electrode had reproduced for him one single 
previous experience when he had heard the music 
and it awakened in him the emotion which that 
particular situation had originally roused in him. 

In summary it may be said that the electrode, 
applied to temporal cortex, recalls specific occa- 
sions or events so that the individual is made 
aware of everything to which he was paying at- 
tention during a specific interval of time. Such 
responses have followed stimulation only in cases 
in which the cortex had been the site of previous 
habitual epileptic discharges. Although the con- 
tent of the recollection thus evoked often bears 
no relationship to the psychical content of the 
seizure, it is possible that the cortex has been 
rendered more readily stimulable by the epileptic 
state, 

These results were obtained in the temporal 
cortex only (fig. 3, memory patterns), an area 
of the brain to which no certain function has been 
previously ascribed. I must conclude that there 
are in this area permanent records of these ex- 
periences preserved somehow in the form of 
ganglionic patterns that can be re-activated by the 
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electrical impulses delivered to the cortex by the 
operator’s electrode. 

It may be assumed then that in this area of 
cortex each successive conscious experience is 
laid down in a relatively permanent pattern ot 
nerve cell connections that records all those things 
of which a man is conscious at any given time. 
It is as though the cortex contained a continuous 
strip of cinematographic film, a strip that in- 
cludes the waking record from childhood onward. 

One must assume that the right and the left 
temporal lobes give similar service in this regard 
and that the memory record is duplicated on the 
two sides since removal of a large part of one 
lobe does not usually interfere with a man’s 
capacity to recollect or to recognize the things 
seen before. 

Presumably these patterns are no more than 
pathways of permanent facilitation through pre- 
existing connections of many branching nerve 
cells. When the electrode is applied the current 
seems to follow again this pathway, slowly, 
steadily, while all other neighboring pathways are 
somehow closed by the influence of some all-or- 
nothing principle. 

There is other evidence that such detailed pat- 
terns of previous experience are preserved within 
the brain. Take an example from what must be 
your own experience, as it has been mine. Let 
us assume that you have not seen a friend for 
many years. Once you knew him well, but now, 
after ten or twenty years, you cannot picture him 
and certainly you could not paint his picture. 

But suppose you come upon him unexpectedly. 
As he turns and looks at you and smiles there is 
a sense of familiarity. Suddenly you recognize 
your former friend. But even as you focus your 
attention upon him you realize he is altered in 
little ways. There is a difference between this 
moving, talking, laughing individual and the 


record of him that is preserved in great detail in 
your own brain, the record you could not have 
conjured up a moment before. 

Now you see new lines in his face, an altered 
stoop to the shoulder, a strange slowness of move- 


ment. The voice is the same perhaps and the 
eye seems to twinkle with the same old under- 
standing. You probably clap him on the back and 
tell him (for his own good) that he has “not 
changed a bit.” But even as you shook his hand 
you had felt another alteration for you perceived 
that the joints had thickened. 

You feel the necessity of calling him by name. 


WILDER PENFIELD 
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That requires a separate physiological act, for 
the mechanism of speech and the whole process 
of summoning words that are appropriate to the 
content of new thought, bear only a distant re- 
lationship to those aspects of memory included 
in our present discussion. 

It is obvious that you have preserved the 
records of the way your friend walked and 
talked and smiled during a long succession of 
interviews. When you met him again you re- 
opened the old “file,” rediscovering and reviving 
its contents. These are not portraits of still life; 
they are strips of action each one as long as the 
periods of time during which you focused your 
attention upon him. 

This must be the same sort of strip that the 
neuro-surgeon had stumbled upon when he placed 
his exploring electrode at random upon the pa- 
tient’s hypersensitive cortex. A gentle electrical 
current, of 60 impulses per second for example, 
applied at a point on the temporal cortex ac- 
tivated one strip of experience and only one at 
a time. Thus, past experience was brought into 
the present, and the patient was aware of a dou- 
bling of his consciousness. An experience on a 
South African farm and present experience in a 
Montreal operating theater are presented to con- 
sciousness simultaneously. The man _ himself 
pointed out his awareness of the incongruity of 
the situation in his initial exclamation. He made 
his own decision as to which was the true present, 
and which must be the counterfeit. Patients 
often say, “this is not a memory, it is more vivid 
than that.” The mechanism which the electrode 
has brought to light might well be considered an 
essential element in the very basis of conscious- 
ness by use of the following hypothesis : 

The pattern of each successive experience is 
somehow projected from the centrencephalic sys- 
tem outward to the temporal cortex on the two 
sides (including hippocampal regions perhaps) 
in a continuous flow of patterned impulses, a 
flow that is interrupted only by deep sleep or by 
coma. It would seem that the projection could 
only come from this central integrating area, 
since it is there and only there that all sensory 
and psychical elaborative circuits converge. Each 
experience is made up of those elements of sensa- 
tion of which a man is, for the moment, aware 
together with his interpretation of each experience 
and the attendant emotion. 

It must be that this outflow of nerve impulses 
creates a ganglionic pattern in the temporal cor- 
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tex although perhaps not wholly there. Further- 
more, it may be that a reprojection of impulses 
back from the temporal cortex to the centren- 
cephalic system occurs invariably like a reflection 
in a mirror, a reflection of which the individual 
takes cognizance. That may seem an extra- 
ordinary hypothesis and yet if stimulation with a 
simple electrical current can recreate a total ex- 
perience, the reflection mechanism exists. The 
neurone record is there and the records of previ- 
ous similar experiences are there also so that 
judgments of familiarity or strangeness may be 
made and other elaborative processes. I suggest 
that reflection or reverberation back into the 
centrencephalic or integrative circuits must occur 
normally. 

I would surmise then that the neurone processes 
involved in the original creation of the record of 
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present experience are those involved in the act 
of attention, and that the instantaneous reprojec- 
tion or reflection of the record back again together 
with some sort of reflection of previous similar 
experience constitutes an essential neurone mech- 
anism in consciousness. 

It is obvious that nerve impulse is somehow 
converted into thought and that thought can be 
converted into nerve impulse. And yet all this 
throws no light upon the nature of that strange 
conversion. 

Before certain problems the scientist will al- 
ways stand in awe. Perhaps he may be forced 
to make another approach—to, what was called 
in old time, “the heart.” However far our suc- 


cessors in these studies may go, it is my belief 
that the machine will never fully explain the man, 
nor mechanisms the nature of the spirit. 





THE EVOLUTION OF HOMEOSTASIS 


The Phylogenetic Development of the Regulation of Bodily and Mental Activities 
by the Autonomic Nervous System 


JOSEPH PICK, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Anatomy, New York University-Bellevue Medical Center, College of Medicine 
(Read April 22, 1954) 


“Ildura peéi’’—"‘Man is like a fountain, always 
the same form, but never the same water.” 
(Heraklitus of Ephesus 544-484 B.c. This ex- 
presses succinctly the constant change which is 
necessary to maintain entity in the life of every 
biological species and individual. As the French 
physiologist Charles Richet (1900) remarked: 
“By an apparent contradiction it [the living 
being | maintains its stability only if it is excitable 
and capable of modifying itself according to 
external stimuli and adjusting its response to 
the stimulation. in a sense, it is stable, because 
it is modifiable.” 

This is the point of constancy in all physio- 
logical systems toward which every physical and 
chemical change is aimed. Each environmental 
change of whatever nature, be it one of tempera- 
ture or ion concentration, is a challenge to the 
organism. The mechanisms by which it adjusts 
have been termed by the distinguished physiologist 
Walter B. Cannon (1939), as “homeostasis.” 

Let me give an example: The manufacturers of 
thermometers mark their instruments at 98.6° 
Fahrenheit, because they feel confident that this is 
the mean body temperature of every healthy 
person. This constancy is quite remarkable in 
view of all the factors acting from within and 
without which can alter body temperature. To 
begin with, the pituitary and particularly the 
thyroid glands determine the basic amount of 
heat production. To this a variable quantity of 
heat is added according to whatever muscular 
work is performed, Maintenance of bodily tem- 
perature is complicated further by the variations 
in the temperature around us. Nevertheless, the 
body does manage to keep its temperature oscil- 
lating around 98.6° Fahrenheit with surprising ac- 
curacy. The escape of surplus heat is permitted 
by relaxing the skin vessels to allow the blood to 
cool, by sweating and in more extreme moments 
by panting. Conversely, when the body tempera- 
ture falls, the skin vessels contract to prevent 


further loss of heat, perspiration is at a minimum, 
adrenin is set free to liberate sugar for burning, 
and we start to shiver to replenish the deficit of 
heat. Except for shivering, this delicate shift of 
body temperature into one direction or the other 
is mediated through the sympathetic division of 
the autonomic nervous system. 

And so we find in those animals which are 
threatened with moments of extreme emergency, 
not only by heat or cold, but also when facing 
an enemy. the homeostatic mechanisms of the 
sympathetic nervous system are thrown into sud- 
den and complete activity. This profuse ,sym- 
pathetic discharge, the dilated pupil, rapid heart, 
deepened respiration, color change of the skin, 
sweating, and dry mouth, is characteristic of a 
frightened animal. All the resources of the body 
are mobilized for combat or for flight. 

It is clear that energies which were expended 
during moments of stress must be replenished. 
In fact, energies must be stored away to stand 
ready for an emergency. This phase of conserva- 
tion falls largely under the domain of the other 
division of the autonomic nervous system, the 
parasympathetic, which protects the eye from ex- 
cessive light, slows the heart beat and rate of 
respiration, but activates the assimilation of 
energies by inducing the secretion of the salivary 
glands, liver, pancreas, and by promoting the 
function of the digestive apparatus. Clearly, 
there must also be proper homeostatic balance 
between the activity of the parasympathetic, the 
accumulator of reserves, and that of the sym- 
pathetic, the spender of energies. If the body 
spends too much, it goes bankrupt. If it is too 
thrifty, incapable or afraid to spend, it will be 
overwhelmed by an enemy, be it another or- 
ganism, extremes of temperature, or an excess of 
material retained in the body, whether salt or 
sugar. Adequate spending, therefore, helps to 
free the body from the restrictions of environment 
and upholds the constancy of the milieu intérieure. 
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But there is evolution in this story too. The 
simpler forms of life are subjected to relatively 
lesser changes in environment, or at least to fewer 
challenges from without. But the degree of 
efficiency of homeostatic mechanisms may be as 
adequate for the simpler organisms in their rela- 
tively restricted environment, as for the higher 
forms in their expanding and more complex 
world. The amphibian must keep close to its 
pond, for it cannot maintain the needed constancy 
of bodily fluid or temperature. Reptiles have 
learned to safeguard their fluid matrix and are, 
therefore, not restricted to the neighborhood of 
rivers and lakes, but as for maintaining the 
optimum body temperature, snakes and lizards 
must either bask in the sun or seek the shade as 
shown recently by Bogert (1949: 3). 

And so there must be differences in bodily 
regulations, in fishes which inhabit the sea, in 
“cold and warm-blooded” animals, in birds which 
do not black out when quickly taking to high 
altitudes or diving rapidly down to the ground 
to catch their prey, or can run in hot deserts with 
great speed without fainting, but can die with 
fright as observed in a zoo, when an ostrich 
dropped dead upon a boy throwing a few peanuts 
at the animal. 

There must be differences in homeostatic mech- 
anisms in various members of the same species, 
those living in arctic regions and others which 
have to cope with hot climates, or between home- 
bound animals and their cousins which undertake 
far flung voyages during their periodic migration. 

With this thought in mind, during the past 
several years a search has been made for neuro- 
logical differences which may run parallel or 
even underlie evolutionary patterns of homeostasis. 
It has not been possible to explore all the varieties 
of mechanisms which uphold the constancy of 
the milieu intérieure as Claude Bernard (1879) 
conceived it. 

This study, therefore, has concentrated on the 
nervous regulators, recognizing the close inter- 
relationship between these and the chemical and 
endocrinological forces which operate equally in 
establishing equilibrium. A detailed investiga- 
tion has been made of the autonomic nerves, both 
sympathetic and parasympathetic, in representative 
vertebrate species such as the Amphiorus lanceo- 
latus, Cyclostomata, fishes both Elasmobranchii 
and Teleostei, the tailless amphibian, domestic 
fowl, Rhesus monkey, and man. 

The intricate details, some of which are not 
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yet unravelled, will be omitted in this account, but, 
throughout, the growing complexity of autonomic 
nerves becomes evident in passing from their 
simple arrangement ir. primitive chordates to 
highly integrated nerve plexuses, intimately linked 
with the expanding forebrain as seen in mammals 
and in man, 

Some prominent features in this study may 
serve to illustrate this evolution (fig. 1). The 
individual segments of the neural axis give off 
on either side a dorsal and a ventral root to 
skeletal muscle and skin. Each of these nerve 
roots may carry with it autonomic fibers which 
are then referred to as dorsal or ventral outflow. 
The most striking feature morphologically in the 
evolution of the autonomic nerves is the initial 
preponderance of the dorsal outflow which shifts 
gradually in favor of a ventral outflow.’ At first, 
all autonomic nerves emerge in a segmental fashion 
through all dorsal roots as seen in the amphioxus. 
Subsequently, in the cyclostomata (myxine gluti- 
nosa), the dorsal outflow is restricted to the head 
as the vagus nerve (Brandt, 1922:65). While this 
remains, autonomic nerves grow out in a segmental 
fashion through the ventral roots. Thus, in some 
sharks, this ventral outflow is confined to the head 
as pupillary motor nerve, and to a variable number 
of segments of the trunk. In the more specialized 
bony fish, the segmental arrangement of the ven- 
tral autonomic outflow becomes blurred except 
for the most anterior and posterior levels. Here, 
the autonomic nerves of succeeding levels and 
their branches connect with each other to form 
the sympathetic trunk and the intricate nerve 
plexuses which extend into the head and _ pelvic 
regions (Young, 1931: 74; 1933: 75). 

The principle of this plan, found in teleostean 
fish, is retained by higher forms, although a 
further specialization in the anatomy of the 
autonomic nervous system takes place as one 
advances from the frog to man. For example, as 
soon as animals emerge from aquatic life to an 
existence on the dry land, the ventral outflow is 
augmented to furnish the innervation of the glands 
to the head and the nerves to the pelvic organs, 
particularly to the sphincters of the genito-urinary, 
and rectal passages, become more distinct. And 
the anatomy of the sympathetic trunk becomes 
more complex, apparently, by changes affecting 
the shape of the vertebral column due to modifica- 


1 Weber suspected this shift already in 1817 and Good- 
rich (1927) noticed a similar phenomenon in embryo- 
logical development. 
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tion of posture and locomotion. When animals 
like alligators begin to lift their heads from the 
ground and subsequently develop a neck, the 
simple anterior sympathetic trunk, present in the 
fish and amphibian, becomes a double cervical 
sympathetic trunk and when the upright posture 
is assumed, the regularity in the arrangement of 
the lumbar sympathetic trunk is lost, which is 
particularly conspicuous in man. 

Functionally, the available evidence indicates 
that in the beginning all autonomic nerve activity 
is directed towards accumulation and storage of 
reserves. Only later, some autonomic nerves be- 
came gradually concerned with spending of 
energies. 
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Diagram illustrating four stages of the phylogenetic development of the outflow of autonomic nerves: Stage 
1: All autonomic nerves emerge through dorsal spinal roots. 
anterior end as vagus nerve complex, added by a ventral outflow, the pupillary motor nerve. 

outflow remains as in Stage 2 and is augmented by a segmental ventral outflow in the trunk. 
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In particular then, the dorsal and the two 
extreme limits of the ventral autonomic outflow 
retain the function of conservation and are then 
called parasympathetic nerves. 

The ventral autonomic outflow of the trunk 
region, inconspicuous as it is at the outset, either 
does not operate at all, or if it does, it also serves 
accumulation of energies. However, as the ven- 
tral autonomic nerves grow, they are put more 
and more into the service of spending energies 
and are then called the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem, thereby becoming the antagonist of the para- 
sympathetic. 

Thus, for example, it is generally agreed that 
the vagus nerve exerts a powerful inhibitory in- 
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outflow is unchanged; more segments are added to the ventral outflow which, except for the extreme anterior 
and posterior levels, become connected, forming the sympathetic trunk. 
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fluence upon the fish heart; whereas the sym- 
pathetic, the accelerator of cardiac activity in 
mammals, has little or no control upon the heart 
beat of selachians and teleosts. 

Electrical stimulation of the vagus nerve pro- 
duces powerful contraction of the air bladder in 
fishes and secretion of oxygen into this organ 
(Bohr, 1894: 15). Sympathetic activity upon 
the air bladder causes only slight decrease of 
secretion of gases, if any at all. 

The motility of the mammalian gut is promoted 
by vagal and inhibited by sympathetic nerve ac- 
tivity. But in fishes, both nerves induce contrac- 
tion of the intestinal wall. 


Hence, it is true that morphology precedes 
function and that the capacity of mobilizing and 
spending energies for the purpose of freeing the 
organism of its environment, is a comparatively 
late acquisition in the evolution of autonomic 
nerves. The earlier developed pathways appear 
more firmly entrenched in that they have a better 
defined direction, particularly to vital organs. 
The effect of removal of the phylogenetically older 
parasympathetic is obvious and permanent and, if 
performed to great extent, is incompatible with 
life. On the other hand, even total sympathectomy 
is tolerated well with imperceptible sequelae, pro- 
vided the subject is not put to extreme stress. 

Now, early in the history of homeostasis, new 
means for adjustment came into being by modifica- 
tion of already existing tools. As the environ- 
ment became more complex, new challenges to 
the organism were met by new responses op- 
erating through older mechanisms. Organs serv- 
ing the function of touch, for example, were 
modified to serve the sense of bodily balance, and 
subsequently became adapted in the development 
of the sense of hearing. The swim bladder helps 
certain fishes to rise to the surface or drop to the 
bottom of the sea. Later, the swim bladder be- 
came changed to an organ of respiration,’ the 
lung, and in warm-blooded animals it also serves 
as a temperature regulator, especially in birds, 
by the development of air-sacs which act as air- 
conditioners. 

As we proceed along the phylogenetical scale 
it is the nervous system which attains increasing 
importance in the development of new adjust- 
ment mechanisms, apparently because of its 
plasticity, versatility, and faculty of integrating 
peripheral function. Using the same pre-existing 
effectors, a greater ability of adaptation to the 
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environment was brought into existence by the 
nervous system owing to change of the function 
of areas of the brain. For example, thermo- 
regulation of birds and mammals most likely 
developed from sn already operating vasomotor 
regulation, as suggested by Prosser (1950). 

If we are then to perfect our own homeostasis, 
we must expect to attain further adaptation 


through the nervous system. As Le Gros Clark 
(1951) puts it: 


The human brain has not appreciably changed in 
its size for about 200,000 years. There seems to be 
no evidence that man’s brain is undergoing any 
further evolutionary expansion, or that it is even 
likely to do so, But it may well be argued that 
there are still tremendous opportunities for us to 
make evolutionary advances by learning how to 
make much fuller use of the brain with which we 
have already been equipped. 


The autonomic nervous system is no exception. 
The sympathetic discharge, which was formerly 
a response to temperature changes in the environ- 
ment, was adapted as a mechanism by which an 
organism could meet any emergency or threat 
to its existence. The sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem, formerly concerned with the maintenance of 
body temperature, now became, with the adrenal 
glands, the means by which the animal was pre- 
pared for “fight or flight.” 

New challenges have arisen for man in his as- 
sociations with his fellow creatures. Man is 
endowed with a will, the power of speech and an 
intellect capable of amazing achievements, which, 
among all living beings, gave him the highest 
freedom from the limits of his surroundings. Yet, 
he has not acquired sufficient ability to live with 
other members of human society for mutual bene- 
fit, perhaps because he is still confused about 
powerful forces in himself, such as love and hate, 
aggression and fear, guiding him in his relation to 
his fellow man. 

It is true, man has recognized early the neces- 
sity of curbing actions which may impinge harm- 
fully upon others. Therefore, he established legal 
and ethical codes, most of which play upon man’s 
fear of punishment and craving for gratification 
and recognition. Thus originated the sense of 
right and wrong, honesty and dishonesty, of 
good and bad. However, the effectiveness of 
existing devices which govern social conduct be- 
tween individuals, groups and nations, is still 
limited. They do not promise to ensure the com- 
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plete and final answer to the challenge of social 
life. 

This is illustrated once more in our scientific 
age. No doubt, the results of scientific endeavor 
have brought unforeseen improvement to human 
life. 

But scientific discoveries have also turned 
against man and threaten social equilibrium to a 
point where many believe in the possibility of 
self-extinction of the human race. A number of 
contemporaries stated the difficulties which con- 
front man and offered various suggestions for 
the solution of social understanding. Most of 
these recommendations are based on existing 
principles of social conduct and aim at greater 
uniformity of legal rules, to fulfil the material 
needs of everyone and to encourage further scien- 
tific discoveries (United Nations, 1947; Huxley, 
J., 1944; Russell, B., 1953; Northrop, F. S. C., 
1947, 1952). 

Obviously, the creation of a single law valid all 
over the globe is desirable and the necessity of 
providing food, clothes, shelter, and medical care 
is beyond dispute. But social equilibrium can 


hardly be obtained through harnessing of new 
powers, developing means of speedier transporta- 
tion and communication, or producing additional 
labor-saving devices, unless man acquires a better 


ability of utilizing his discoveries to his advantage 
and benefit. Man’s rapidly developing intellect 
has created an environment in which human 
interdependence has grown extremely intricate, 
but the evolution of the motivation of his be- 
havior which has to deal with this complex world, 
apparently, has been lagging behind. Man has 
been able to master space, disease, hunger, and 
to a large extent the elements of nature, but thus 
far he has not yet learned to cope with the re- 
strictions of his fellow man, with whom he must 
live side by side. 

And so, in human society, countless situations 
occur which are not limited to threats against 
man’s materialistic existence, but may be such 
that he interprets them as a threat to his ac- 
cepted principles and values, as a danger to his 
“Ego.” Here is surely a challenge, “new” in 
terms of the age of biological life. This is a new 
kind of threat, no longer necessarily to one’s life, 
but to one’s beliefs and sense of values, to one’s 
ideology and ambitions. To this new challenge 
man reacts with old instincts and emotions and 
calls into response old mechanisms. We speak 
of “resentment,” “anger,” “urge for power,” and 
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“increased nervous tension.” The autonomic 
nervous system is again brought into play and, 
though the response is modified and to a large 
extent inhibited, it is nevertheless essentially simi- 
lar to the response to a simple change in environ- 
mental temperature. The body is being prepared 
for what? For “fight or flight” against a new set 
of values, for one’s own ambitions, to maintain 
one’s personality. 

Yes, the response is excessive and misdirected. 
In modern society its manifestations are seen in 
the rising death rate from heart disease and 
cerebral hemorrhage, and in the prevalence of 
peptic ulcer and high blood pressure; it is seen 
in the increasing incidence of mental breakdown 
and suicide as well as in the difficulty which man 
encounters in his attempts to abolish war. 

These phenomena, of course, are not due to a 
single factor, but they do serve to illustrate once 
more the evolutionary development of homeostasis. 

The response is excessive, but the evolution of 
the appropriate adjustments to such new chal- 
lenges, the evolution of an adequate balance of 
instincts and emotions, which appear as “self- 
centered” and “altruistic” behavior, has perhaps 
not yet been completed. 

Therefore, when seeking for a solution of this 
problem one has to enter the borderland of psy- 
chology and physiology; once more one is con- 
fronted with the problem of reaching the barrier 
of “mind and body” of which we are still disap- 
pointingly ignorant. Nevertheless, it has been 
possible to influence “mind,” at least temporarily 
by pharmacological drugs, shutting off ‘‘con- 
sciousness” through anesthesia, abolishing ‘‘awake- 
ness” and feeling of pain by hypnotics and anal- 
getics or bringing about “euphoria” or “depres- 
sion of mood” through other agents. Pavlov’s 
“conditioned reflexes” (1927) have been em- 
ployed in training children, advertising, and, more 
recently, have been labeled as “brainwashing” in 
extracting false confessions. Surgical procedures 
on the forebrain can cause changes in “per- 
sonality” inasmuch as “aggressive” individuals 
have become more “amicable.” 

However, one can hardly expect to attain peace 
and harmony merely by taking pills, nor is it 
likely to find an individual wise enough to be 
entrusted with the task of conditioning mankind 
according to a uniform scheme; even if such a 
person existed, society would scarcely accept such 
means of obtaining social adjustment, because the 
trend of man’s evolution seems to be directed 
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towards the enhancement of the freedom of in- 
dividuals, rather than towards the creation of 
automatons, notwithstanding recent events which 
might indicate the opposite. For obvious reasons, 
neither is brain surgery a desirabie method for 
social adjustment. 

Therefore, the problem of “how” to obtain a 
more adequate social adjustment through altera- 
tion of psychological states, must remain unan- 
swered, at least until such time when a more 
concrete and accurate knowledge of the neuro- 
logical basis of the various aspects of “mind” 
such as “consciousness,” “thought,” “reason,” 
“memory,” “instincts,” and “emotions” has been 
made available. 

In spite of Sherrington’s (1951) pessimistic 
view, recent advances in the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the nervous system permit us to cast at 
least a few glances towards the barrier of “mind 
and body” (Adrian, 1947; Eccl 3, 1953; Lashley, 
1950: 4; Penfield, 1947: 134; Penfield and Jasper, 
1954). 

“Consciousness” seems to be associated with 
high level activity of the cerebral cortex and 
diencephalon as revealed by the electroencephalo- 
gram. Concepts of a spatio-temporal pattern of 
neuronal activity and reorganization of neuronal 
associations of the cerebral cortex were formed 
to account for “memory” and the “uniqueness of 
percepts.” These observations, puzzling as they 
are at the present time, still raise the hope that the 
gulf between “mind and matter” may be nar- 
rowed, and perhaps eventually bridged. 

The autonomic nervous system provides another 
possible approach to the “mind-brain” problem. 
The significance of the response of autonomic 
nerves has evolved gradually from a regulator of 
bodily activities to an important, and extremely 
sensitive, mediator of emotions. To quote from 
Shakespeare’s Othello: 


Give me your hand. This hand is moist, my lady. 


Hot, hot and moist. This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting prayer, 

Much castigation, exercise devout; 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here 

That commonly rebels. 


And, as we persevere in comparative studies 
of the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system and attempt to correlate the result of 
these investigations with psychological phenomena 
in animals and man, we may attain a better com- 
prehension of “what we are” by discovering “from 
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where we came” and some day find ways of 
modifying our motivations and responses towards 
“social homeostasis.” 
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DID GALILEO CLAIM HE INVENTED THE TELESCOPE? 


EDWARD ROSEN* 
Associate Professor of History, City College of New York 


AN immensely long period of history when the 
heavens were observed with the unaided human 
eye came to an end in 1610 with the printing at 
Venice of Galileo’s Sidereal Message.' On the 
title page of this epoch-making little book its 
author referred to the “telescope * which he re- 
cently invented.”* Did he thereby claim that 
he originated the instrument? 

Two and a half months after the publication of 
the book an unemployed mathematician wrote 
from Venice to a scientist in Rome: 


You want to know my opinion of Galileo Galilei’s 
Sidereal Message. It reports many things which are 
not new nor do they acknowledge him their dis- 
coverer. You are not unaware, | believe, that the 
inventor of the telescope was a certain Belgian. 
Nearly two years have passed since word of this 
instrument reached everybody’s ears. That Galileo 
found it, as he asserts, by relying on the doctrine of 
refractions * is not true. Indeed I have been told as 
a fact that he saw the instrument itself, made a 
telescope quickly and offered it as his own invention 
to the Venetian Doge without delay (because a 
Belgian who had brought such an instrument was 
then in Venice) lest the origin of the invention should 
be detected and he should not be thought its first 
author. Galileo is suspected of this crime since he 
pretends to be the inventor also of [another] instru- 
ment.® 


What he says about the moon and the stars is an 
old story, added the mathematician; even with 
regard to Jupiter’s four satellites 


* This article was presented in the form of a lecture to 
the Research Seminar of the National Institute of Optics 
at Arcetri, Italy, on March 9, 1954. 

1 Edward Rosen, The title of Galileo’s Sidereus nuncius, 
Isis 41: 287-289, 1950. 

“For convenience in translation the term “telescope” 
is used here, although it had not yet been coined when 
the book was written; see Rosen, The naming of the 
telescope, 31, New York, 1947. 

8 Le opere di Galileo Galilei, national edition (Florence, 
1890-1909, cited hereafter as “NE”; reprinted, 1929-1939, 
cited hereafter as “NE”’), 3: 53: perspicilli nuper a se 
reperti. 

*By a slip the Latin text reads: “the refractions of 
doctrine.” 

5His “Geometrical and Military Compass,” discussed 
in the text below, at nn. 39-44, 


there is a rumor that two of them were discovered 
earlier by certain other persons with the aid of a 
telescope. A Venetian patrician, Agostino da Mula, 
publicly declares that he first saw such bodies and 
informed Galileo, who knew nothing about them. 
Also Fugger ® told me he had heard that they had 
been observed among the Dutch too, where the in- 
vention of the telescope had its origin. Galileo, 
perhaps in a state of excitement about these bodies 
and with the intention of gaining glory and money, 
even though he was not the first observer, neverthe- 
less wanted to be considered the first writer. For you 
know the Florentines are shrewd and hard-working. 
Hence seizing the opportunity, and winning high 
office and great advantage from the Venetian Re- 
public and also from the Grand Duke of Tuscany, he 
proclaimed himself the inventor and discoverer of the 
telescope and of the new planetary bodies.’ 


Whatever may have been his mathematical attain- 
ments, in his eagerness to belittle Galileo the 
author of the above letter committed a glaring 
error in reasoning. For if, as he told his cor- 
respondent, “nearly two years have passed since 
word of this instrument reached everybody’s ears,” 
how could the Doge, Venetian Republic, and 
Tuscan Grand Duke be persuaded that Galileo 
was its originator? 


® George Fugger (1577-1643), member of the famous 
banking family of Augsburg and ambassador from the 
Holy Roman Empire to the Venetian Republic, about a 
month after the appearance of the Sidereal Message 
wrote to Kepler about Galileo: “That man knows and 
practices the trick of bedecking himself, like the crow in 
Aesop, with others’ feathers gathered here and there. 
For instance, he wants to be considered the inventor 
also of that remarkable telescope. Yet a certain Belgian, 
who passed through France on his way to these parts, 
first brought it here. It was shown to me and to others, 
and when Galileo saw it, he made others like it, and 
perhaps added something to the invention, an easy thing 
to do” (NE 10: 316, no. 292.3-8; April 16, 1610). A 
member of the other great banking family of Augsburg, 
Marcus Welser (1558-1614), on the day before the print- 
ing of the Sidereal Message was finished, wrote that 
Galileo “pretends to be the inventor” of the telescope ; 
NE 10: 288.7; March 12, 1610, to Christopher Clavius 
(1537-1612). 

T Giovanni Camillo Gloriosi (1572—1643) to Giovanni 
Terrenzio (Johann Schreck, c. 1576-1630), May 29, 1610; 
NE 10: 363.1-9, 363.21-364.29. 
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In offering his telescope to the Doge, Galileo 
wrote that besides performing his duties as pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University of Padua, 
he constantly sought to benefit the ruler through 
“some useful and noteworthy invention,” in the 
present instance ‘a new device of a telescope.” ® 
The next day the Venetian Senate passed a resolu- 
tion raising his salary and granting him tenure 
for life in his professorship. The resolution’s 
preamble recalled that he had made public “vari- 
ous inventions,” “but in particular had recently 
invented an instrument, wrested from the secrets 
of optics, with which things visible at a greai 
distance become near to the eye.”® Were the 
Senate and the Doge unaware of the Dutcl 
background of the telescope, or did they speak 
of an “invention” without insisting on absolute 
chronological priority ? 


The title page of Galileo’s Sidereal Message. 


referred, as we already know, to the “telescope 
which he recently invented,” and also to Jupiter’s 
satellites, “previously known to nobody, which 
have just been seen for the first time by the 
author.” *° For his discovery of these satellites 
he claimed absolute chronological priority: he was 
the first to see them; they were known to nobody 
previously, But he made no such claim for the 
telescope ; that he merely invented. This contrast 
between a mere invention (not necessarily the 
first of its kind) and an absolutely first occurrence 
was repeated in the text of the Sidereal Message: 
“I discovered four planetary bodies, known or 
observed by none of my predecessors, . . . with the 
aid of a telescope devised by me.” ** It was what 
Galileo had heard of the telescope’s performance 
elsewhere that made him think about “the inven- 
tion of a similar instrument.” '* 

In the face of this forthright statement by the 
author of the Sidereal Message that he was not 
the first to make a telescope, what shall we say 
about that small group of men whose unfounded 
accusations we have already reviewed? A resi- 
dent of distant Augsburg may perhaps be par- 
doned for repeating the charge, before the book 


8 NE 10: 250, no. 228.5-7. 

® NE 19: 115, d, no. 1.5—-8; 116, no. 2.9-12; Aueust 25, 
1609. 

10 NE 3: 53: quos nemini in hance usque diem cognitos, 
novissime author depraehendit primus. 

11 NE 3: 60.12-13, 17: quattuor erraticas stellas, nemini 
eorum qui ante nos cognitas aut observatas, adinvenimus 

. Ope perspicilli a me excogitati. 

12 NE 3: 60.31: consimilis organi inventionem. 
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was published, that Galileo “pretends to be the 
inventor.” But George Fugger in Venice must 
have been a careless reader indeed to assert, a 
month after the publication, that Galileo “wants to 
be considered the inventor” in the absolute sense. 
Or was Fugger the victim of such malicious and 
self-contradictory gossip as we heard above in 
the letter of the mathematician, who at that time 
was consumed with envy of Galileo? '* 

Nine years later one of his adversaries called 
the telescope “his foster-child, although not his 
offspring.” ** This metaphor drew from Galileo 
an ironical reference to the telescope “which I 
considered my child,” ** and a recital of his part 
“in the invention (ritrovamento) of this instru- 
ment.” ** It was after the news of the Dutch 
telescope reached him that he presented his in- 
vention (invenzione) to the Doge.’ “The aid 
brought to me by the news,” he candidly added, 
‘awakened my desire to apply my thought to the 
telescope; without that news it may be I would 
never have thought of the telescope.” ** Here 
again in J1 Saggiatore (Rome, 1623), as in the 
Sidereal Message of thirteen years before, Galileo 
frankly disclaimed chronological priority yet spoke 
of his own invention, 

He conceived his predecessor's procedure as 
follows: 


The Dutchman who was the first inventor (primo 
inventor) of the telescope '® was a simple maker of 


13 Afterwards his attitude changed when, with Galileo’s 
support, he succeeded him as professor of mathematics 
at the University of Padua (NE 10: 589, 598); pre- 
sumably Galileo never found out about Gloriosi’s letter 


to Terrenzio of May 29, 1610. Welser too experienced a 
change of heart toward Galileo, whose book on the 
Sunspots (Rome, 1613) consisted of three letters replying 
to Welser, who wanted to publish them right away 
(NE 5: 114.20-22). 

14 Orazio Grassi (c. 1590-1654), Astronomical balance, 
Perugia, 1619; published under the pseudonym of Lotario 
Sarsi; NE 6: 127.3-4. 

16 NE 6: 257.31. The irony vanished when Galileo's 
swiftly moving and emotionally charged Italian was 
paraphrased in Grassi’s plodding Latin (NE 6: 411.9). 
When J. J. Fahie (Galileo, his life and work, 79, London, 
1903) had Galileo ask about the telescope “Why may I 
reasonably call it my son?” Fahie was mistranslating 
NE 6: 257.35-36. 

16 NE 6: 257.35. 

17 NE 6: 258.17. 

18 NE 6: 258.32-34. 

19In a letter to the States-General of Holland, Galiieo 
referred to the “first inventor (primo inventore) of the 
telescope or Dutch tube” (NE 16: 464.35-36; August 
15, 1636). Commenting on this passage, Leonardo 
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ordinary eyeglasses who accidentally, while handling 
lenses of many kinds, happened to look at the same 
time through two of them, one convex and the other 
concave, placed at different distances from the eye. 
{n this way he saw and observed the resulting ef- 
fect, and invented the instrument.”° But I, stirred by 
this news, found the same thiug by the path of 
reason.”! 


The difference between the (supposedly) ac- 
cidental Dutch discovery and Galileo’s reasoned 
achievement ** suggested to the eminent mathe- 
matician Vincenzio Viviani (1622-1703), who 
was proud to call himself ‘the great Galileo’s last 
disciple,” a way in which he could claim the in- 
vention for his beloved teacher. Louis XIV of 
France having for decades granted him a generous 
annual pension as one of the twelve outstanding 
intellects of Europe, Viviani used some of this 
royal bounty to buy a house in his native Florence. 
Around its main entrance in 1693 he affixed a 
number of inscriptions, composed by himself, in 
honor of Galileo. In one of these he said his 
master heard about the telescope that had already 
been invented.** But when publishing these in- 
scriptions in a somewhat altered form, he took 
his cue from the distinction made in /1 Saggiatore 
and proclaimed Galileo the first to invent the 
telescope “by reason, not by accident.” ** 

A different way of claiming the invention for 
Galileo (while tacitly admitting he had a prede- 
cessor) was found by another of his staunchest 
friends. Writing to him from Venice after he 
had resigned his Paduan professorship to become 


Olschki said: “It is the only time that Galileo confers 
the honor of the invention completely on the Dutchman” 
(Geschichte der neusprachlichen wissenschaftlichen Lit- 
eratur, Heidelberg, Halle, 1919-1927; vol. 3, Galilei und 


seine Zeit, 441). But in the Sidereal Message of 1610 and 
Il Saggiatore of 1623 was Galileo’s tribute to his Dutch 
predecessor any less complete than in the letter to the 
States-General of 1636? 

20 That the Dutch telescope resulted from an accident 
was merely a conjecture on the part of Galileo, who did 
not know that an Italian instrument dated 1590 served 
as model for the first Dutch telescope made in 1604; cf. 
the Journal of Isaac Beeckman (1588-1637), ed. by 
Cornelis de Waard, 3: 376, The Hague, 1939-1953. 

21 NE 6: 259.2-8. 

22 This “mental operation of rare simplicity and 
clarity” was translated into English by Rosen, Galileo 
and the telescope, Sci. Mon., N. Y. 72: 181, 1951. 

28 Antonio Favaro, Inedita Galilaeiana, Mem. R. Ist. 
veneto, 21: 468, right hand column, 1879. 

24 Viviani De locis solidis, p. 122 of the second numera- 
tion, Florence, 1701. 
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First Mathematician and Philosopher of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, this admirer said : 


I cannot sufficiently eulogize the inventor of this 
instrument, who here in these parts was yourself. 
Praise for having with sure skill given us an im- 
proved instrument ’s unguestionably owing to you, 
from whom in such honorable leisure a perfected 
instrument may be expected.?5 


The statement that Galileo was the first to 
make a telescope in a given area is like Viviani’s 
pronouncement that Galileo was the first to make 
a telescope in a given way. But in his younger 
days Viviani was less cautious. In 1654, while 
writing a brief Historical Account of the Life of 
Galileo, he referred to the telescope without any 
such qualification as one of his instructor’s inven- 
tions.** By the same token in some later notes 
for a more detailed biography he entitled the first 
period of Galileo’s life “From Birth to the Inven- 
tion of the Telescope,” ** and in a request for 
Venetian documents he declared that Galileo “in- 
vented the telescope in the year 1609.” ** 

Viviani was not alone in unqualifiedly ascribing 
the invention to Galileo. A published letter ad- 
dressed to him referred to the telescope as the 
“instrument invented by you.” ** In some bio- 
graphical notes about his father, Galileo’s only son 
wrote that “in the year 1609 he invented the 
telescope.” *° The astronomer to whom, by rea- 
son of his approaching blindness, he entrusted 
the completion of his unfinished computations of 
the orbits of Jupiter’s satellites implicitly at- 
tributed the invention to him by stating that it 
occurred at Padua.™ 

But this opinion was not shared by all. A 
chronicle kept by a high official of the Venetian 
Republic recorded Galileo’s presentation of the 
telescope, “which had never been seen in Italy, 
and others say it is not his invention, but origi- 


26 Fulgenzio Micanzio (1570-1654), February 26, 1611; 
NE 11: 57.11-14. 

26 Racconto istorico della vita di Sig.” Galileo Galilei, 
NE 19: 609.331—332. 

27 Favaro, Vincenzio Viviani, Atti Ist. veneto, 72 (2): 
107, 1912-1913. 

28 Favaro, Vincenzio Viviani e la sua “Vita di Galileo,” 
Atti Ist. veneto, 62 (2) : 690, 1902-1903. 

29 Epistola apologetica, Bologna, 1611, printed as the 
work of Giovanni Antonio Roffeni (+1643), but written 
wholly or in part by Giovanni Antonio Magini (1555- 
1617), professor of mathematics at the University of 
Bologna; NE 3: 200.16. 

80 Vincenzio Galilei (1606-1649) ; NE 19: 594.21. 

81 Vincenzio Renieri (1606-1647) ; NE*® 3: 976.8. 
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nated in Flanders.” ** National prejudice dis- 
torted the judgment of a noted physicist’s son, 
who told Galileo that “the invention of the tele- 
scope is truly a matter of the greatest elegance, 
and I cannot persuade myseif that Dutchmen, or 
other barbarian minds, have anything to do with 
it.” ** The Grand Duchy of Tuscany maintained 
at Venice a Resident whose secretary rendered 
weekly reports to the government in Florence. 
On August 29, 1609, he related that 


more than almost everything else as a topic of con- 
versation this week was Galileo Galilei, the mathe- 
matician of Padua, with the invention of the tele- 
scope or tube for seeing at a distance. And they say 
that a certain foreigner came here with the secret. .. . 
An account having been given to Galileo of the 
secret which had been seen, they say that he... 
investigated and found the secret.*4 


Even though this communication explicitly 
stated that Galileo benefited from the earlier 
foreign product, his achievement was nevertheless 
labeled, be it observed, “the invention of the 
telescope.”” The message of five weeks later still 


spoke waveringly of the telescopes “invented or 
made by Galileo.” * 
No such uncertainty was present in the ap- 


plication for a patent which began: “I, Galileo 
Galilei, have invented a device for raising water” 
and then referred to it as “that invention which is 
my very own.” * The Venetian officials who 
were instructed to examine the merits of Galileo’s 
application spoke of the “new device, invented 
by him” as a “new invention, never thought of 
by anybody else.” ** When issued, the patent was 
valid for the device “invented by him,” provided 
that “it has not been invented or thought of by 
anybody else.” ** 

Galileo’s Operations of the Geometrical and 
Military Compass (Padua, 1606) explained how 
to use that gadget to shorten mathematical calcula- 
tions for peaceful pursuits and for war. In the 
preface he said: “Of the innovations (invenzioni) 

82 Antonio Priuli (1548-1623) ; NE 19: 588.5-6, 

88 Guidobaldo del Monte’s son, Orazio (+1614), June 
16, 1610; NE 10: 372.5-7. 

84 Giovanni Bartoli to the Secretary of State, Belisario 
Vinta (1542-1613) ; NE 10: 255, no. 233.1-8. 

85 Bartoli to Vinta, October 3, 1609; NE 10: 260, no. 
242.4. 

86 NE 19: 126.2-5, 7. 

37 NE 19: 127, c.5-6, 10-11. 

88 NE 19: 128, d, 1.7, 11; 129.12-13, 16-17; September 
15, 1594. 
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contained in my instrument, the better part and 
the most important have up to now not been tried 
or conceived by anybody.” ** His Defense against 
the Calumnies and Frauds of Baldassare Capra 
(Venice, 1607) accused his opponent of having 
“published as his own invention and brain-child 
(for he so designates it in his work) my Geo- 
metrical and Military Compass, conceived, in- 
vented and perfected by me alone ten years ago, 
so that nobody else has any part in it.” “For 
ten years I have presented it to very many gentle- 
men of various nations, to all of whom I have al- 
ways represented myself as its author and in- 
ventor.” ** Calling himself its “first and true 
inventor,” ** he denounced those “who impudently 
arrogate to themselves another’s invention.” * 
His successful complaint to the authorities of the 
University of Padua against Capra’s plagiarism 
was submitted by him as the “true, legitimate and 
sole inventor.” ** 

Referring to Jupiter's satellites, he told the 
Tuscan Secretary of State that “it is up to me, 
as their first discoverer (primo scopritore), to 
name these new planetary bodies.” ** In a mar- 
ginal note on his Jesuit adversary’s reply to /I 
Saggiatore, Galileo said: “I first and alone dis- 
covered the mountains of the moon.” ** In his 
Dialogue of 1632, which recently enjoyed the 
distinction of being published simultaneously in 
two different English translations,’ he had a 
speaker say that Galileo “was the first discoverer 
and observer of the sunspots.” “* He rebuked 
those who “pretending not to have seen my writ- 
ings, attempted after me to make themselves first 
inventors of such great wonders.” * In the 
Dialogue he spoke about “the first inventor of 


39 NE 2: 370.24. 

40 NE 2: 518.8-12. 

41 NE 2: 543.2-4. 

42 NE 2: 545.8. 

43 NE 2: 599.8. 

44 NE 10: 172.34; April 9, 1607. 

45 NE 10: 283.19-20; Galileo to Vinta, February 13, 
1610. Significantly, he claimed no such right to name 
the telescope, which he called the “Dutch tube” (tubo 
Ollandico; cf. n. 19, above). 

46 NE 6: 383.16-17. 

47 Dialogue on the great world systems, ed. Giorgio 
de Santillana, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953; Dialogue 
concerning the two chief world systems—Ptolemaic and 
Copernican, tr. Stillman Drake, Univ. of California Press, 
1953. 

48 NE, 7: 372.28; ed. Santillana, p. 354; ed. Drake, p. 
345, 

49 NE 6: 214.16-18. 
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the lyre” and “the first inventors of the noble 
arts.” 

We have now reviewed a large enough number 
of examples taken from his books and letters to 
see that in Galileo’s vocabulary the word “in- 
ventor” by itself ordinarily did not assert or 
imply absolute chronological priority. To formu- 
late such a claim, he regularly strengthened “in- 
ventor” or “invention” with “first” or a like ex- 
pression. Was such redundancy (as it seems to 
us) a personal peculiarity of Galileo’s style, or 
was it standard usage in the language of his day? 

A single unembellished word had sufficed for 
the (so-called) inventions listed in his Natural 
History by Pliny the Elder, who perished in the 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in a.p. 79. The in- 
quisitive Roman’s customary terminology was in- 
ventio, inventum, inventor, invenire, or reperire.®' 
But he sometimes spoke of those who were the 
first to make (primi fecere) something, or who 
had a priority in thinking it up (priores ex- 
cogitasse). Was it such turns of expression that 
provided the model for the fuller designations 
of later times? : 

It is instructive, for instance, to compare Pliny 
with Polydore Vergil (c. 1470-1555), in whose 
De inventoribus rerum (Venice, 1499) “inventori- 
bus” seldom stands alone, as it does in the title. 
Instead, the word for “inventor” or “invention” 
is regularly accompanied by primus, primum, 
primitus, primiter, primo or the like. When 
Polydore Vergil was translated from Latin into 
Italian, the translator took up the question “who 
was the first inventor of the bellows and the 
lamp.” °* Therefore in both Latin and Italian 
(the two languages in which Galileo wrote) the 
seemingly redundant combination of “first” with 
“inventor” and “invention” was not confined to 
our astronomer. 

In fact the combination was commonly used, as 

wil! be seen from the following examples. These 
were not procured by a systematic search, but 
instead came to my attention incidentally while 
I was trying to find out something about an im- 
portant medieval invention.”* 
SONE 7: 432.30-31, 35; ed. Santillana, p. 416; ed. 
Drake, p. 406. Cf. NE 16: 470.31, Galileo to Laurens 
Reael (1583-1637), August 15, 1636. 

51 Nat. Hist., 6.121; 7.191-215. 


52 Pietro Lauro of Modena; ed. Venice, 1543, fol. A4v, 
p. 6lv: primo inventore. 


58 Rosen, The invention of eyeglasses, forthcoming in 
Jour. Hist. Med. 
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Consider, first, a group of writers of varying 
nationality who published in Latin. A Dutch 
professor of medicine referred to the first in- 
ventor of the telescope.* A French physicist 
insisted that Torricelli was the the first inventor 
of the experiment with a column of mercury sup- 
ported in a glass tube by atmospheric pressure.*® 
A British historian of Oxford, accepting at face 
value Roger Bacon’s boast that he could teach 
the Hebrew language in three days, exclaimed 
that therefore Wilhelm Schickard (1592-1635) 
was not the first inventor of the Horologium 
hebraeum, a frequently reprinted method of teach- 
ing that language in twenty-four lessons of one 
hour each." A German philosopher wrote that 
the first invention of phosphorus was due to 
chance.*’ An Italian polymath lauded the archi- 
tect Filippo Brunelleschi as the first to whom we 
owe the invention of constructing a cupola without 
ground support.** 

Our second group of examples is drawn from 
writings in Italian, the language used most fre- 
quently by Galileo. A playwright who dealt with 
ancient times had a character heap a thousand 
curses on the first inventor of the sundial, because 
it controlled everybody’s eating and drinking and 
sleeping with its lines and points and shadows.*® 
A eulogist of commonplace things asked whether 
the inventor of the first ship devised anything 
as beautiful as playing cards.°° A humanist ex- 
tolled the first inventors of printing.*' A pupil 
of Galileo wrote from Brussels that he had seen 
telescopes made by the first inventor himself.* 


54 Vopiscus Fortunatus Plempius (1601-71), Ophthal- 
mographia, 183, ed. Louvain, 1648: princeps . . . inventor. 

°° Honoré Fabri (c. 1607-1688), Dialogi physici, in 
quibus de motu terrae disputatur, 183, 1665 : 
primus inventor. 

56 Anthony Wood (1632-1695), Historia et antiquitates 
universitatis oxoniensis 1; 137 (misnumbered 135), Ox- 
ford, 1674: primus inventor. 

5? Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), Historia 
inventionis phosphori, Miscellanea berolinensia ad incre- 
mentum scientiarum 1: 92, 1710: prima inventio. 

58 Domenico Maria Manni (1690-1788), De florentinis 
inventis, 81, Ferrara, 1731: primo debetur .. . inventum. 

59 Iacopo Nardi (1476-1563), Comedia di amicitia, Act 
3, Scene 2: primo inventore. 

60 Francesco Berni (c. 1497-1535), Capitolo del gioco 
della primiera col comento, fol. A2r, Rome, 1526: in- 
ventore della prima nave. 

61 Tommaso Garzoni (1549-1589), Piassa universale, 
834, Venice, 1587: primi inventori. 

62 Daniello Antonini (1588-1616), letter to Galileo of 
April 9, 1611; NE 11: 204.48: proprio primo inventore. 


Lyon, 
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An admirer of antiquity thought he knew who the 
first inventor of music was.** On the other hand, 
the earliest Italian treatise on the making of eye- 
glasses said that their first inventor was not 
known.** An academy of natural science called 
Torricelli the first inventor of the experiment 
proving that a column of mercury was sustained 
by the pressure of the air.*° <A _ professor of 
Greek declared that the first inventors of painting 
would remain forever glorious.** <A biologist,®’ an 
antiquary,®** and a bibliographer *’ referred to the 
first inventor of eyeglasses. According to a his- 
torian of the arts, Vincenzio Viviani’s brother was 
the first inventor of a certain role in improvised 
comedies.”° A professor of philosophy said every- 
body knew that Torricelli was the first inventor of 
the barometer."' The polymath cited above in our 
group of Latin authors published two articles and 
a book about the first inventor and first invention 
of eyeglasses ;** in a letter thanking him for a copy 
of the book, the foremost student of the Italian 
Middle Ages referred to the first inventor."* A 
cartographer regarded Galileo as the first inventor 
of the microscope.** An article selected for re- 


6% Guido Panciroli (1523-1599), Raccolta breve d’alcune 
cose, 170, Venice, 1612; primo inventor. 

64 Carlo Antonio Manzini (1600-1677), L’occhiale all’ 
occhio, 1, Bologna, 1660: primo inventore. 

65 Saggi di naturali esperiense fatte nell’ Accademia 
del cimento, XX V1, Florence, 1667 ; reprinted in Le opere 
dei discepoli di Galileo Galilei, national edition, 1: 102, 
Florence, 1942: primo inventore. 

66 Carlo Dati (1619-1676), Vite de’ pittori antichi, 2, 
Florence, 1667: primieri inventori. 

67 Francesco Redi (1626-1697), Lettera intorno all’ 
invensione degli occhiali 7, Florence, 1678: primo in- 
ventore. 

68 Ferdinando Leopoldo del Migliore, Firenze 
nobilissima, 431, Florence, 1684: primo inventore. 

69 Giovanni Cinelli Calvoli (1625-1706), Storia degli 
scrittori fiorentini e toscani, Florence, National Central 
Library, Magliabechi MS, class ix, codex 68, p. 104: 
primo ritrovatore. 

70 Filippo Baldinucci (1624-1696), Notizie de’ profes- 
sort del disegno 6: 561-562, Florence, 1681-1728: primo 
inventore. 

71Carlo Taglini (1679-1747), 
Florence, 1729: primo inventore. 

72D, M. Manni, in Angelo Calogera, Raccolta d’ opus- 
coli scientifici 4: 46, 91, 109, Venice, 1730: primiero 
inventore, primo inventore, primiero discopritore; Degli 
occhiali da naso, 62, Florence, 1738; 2d ed., 1741: 
invensione primiera. 

78 Lodovico Antonio Muratori (1672-1750), letter of 
August 8, 1738, Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi 
8: 9, 1897. 

7™ Domenico Vandelli (1691-1754), Risposta di Ciriaco 
Sincero, 116, Modena, 1746: primo inventore. 


citta 


Lettera 


filosofica, 5, 
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printing concerned the first inventor of the com- 
pass."* <A historian of science treated the first 
inventor and first invention of the telescope." 
The earliest historian of Italian literature wrote 
about the first inventor of eyeglasses."" His 
identity was unknown to an encyclopedist,’* and 
was discussed by a historian o/ Pisan literature ™ 
and by a biographer of Galileo.“ Another biog- 
grapher called Torricelli the first inventor of the 
barometer.*' An editor referred to the first in- 
ventor of eyeglasses.** A physicist mentioned the 
first inventors of the reason for the rainbow.** 
A scholar wrote about the first inventors and the 
first inventor of eyeglasses.** A chemist alluded 
to the first inventor of phosphorus.*® A historian 
of Pisa discussed the first inventor of eyeglasses.** 
So did a historian of the experimental method in 
Italy.** The chief health officer of the Italian 
navy wrote about the first inventor of eyeglasses 


75 Scelta di dissertasioni cavate da’ pit celebri autori 2 
(1): 3, Venice, 1750: primo inventore. 

76 Giovanni Targioni Tozzetti (1712-1783), Notisie 
degli aggrandimenti delle scienzse fisiche 1: 30-31, Flor- 
ence, 1780: primo inventore, prima invensione. Even 
though Targioni said (1: 27) that a Dutchman was the 
first to make a telescope, he still maintained that Galileo 
invented the instrument (1: 25). 

77 Girolamo Tiraboschi (1731-1794), Storia della let- 
teratura italiana, tome 4, book 2, chap. 2, sect. 25-26, 4: 
197, 198, ed. Modena, 1787-1794: primo inventor, primo 
ritrovatore. 

78 Juan Andrés (1740-1817), Dell’ origine, progressi e 
stato attuale d’ogni letteratura 4: 290, Parma, 1782-1822: 
primo inventore. 

79 Ranieri Tempesti (1747-1819), Discorso accademico 
sull’ istoria letteraria pisana, 60, Pisa, 1787: primo 
inventore. 

8° G. B. C. de’ Nelli (1725-1793), Vita e commercio 
letterario di Galileo Galilei, 155, Lausanne, 1793: primo 
imventore. 

*t Francesco Fontani (1748-1818), Elogio di Carlo 
Roberto Dati, 17, Florence, 1794: primo ritrovatore. 

*2 Opere di Francesco Redi, in Classici italiani 5: 83, 
Milan, 1809-1811: primo inventore (in editor’s note). 

*8 Giovanni Battista Venturi (1746-1822), Commentarj 
sopra la storia e le teorie dell’ ottica, 149, Bologna, 1814: 
hrimi inventori, 

*4 Francesco Cancellieri (1751-1826), Lettera . . . al 
ch. sig. dottore Koreff . . . copra il tarantismo, 291-292, 
Rome, 1817: primi inventori, primo inventore. 

85 Giuseppe Menici, on Alessandro della Spina in 
Biografia dei Pisani illustri delineati da Ferdinando 
Grassimi, Pisa, 1838: primo inventore. 

‘6 Francesco Bonaini (1806-1874), in Archivio storico 
itaitiano, 6 (2) : 478, 1845: primo inventore. 

8? Raffaello Caverni (1837-1900), Storia del metodo 
sperimentale in Italia 1: 500, Florence, 1891-1900: primo 


mventor. 
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and of the telescope.** The world’s greatest 
authority on Galileo identified the first inventor 
of the proportional compass.** A historian of 
optics referred to the first inventor and first in- 
vention of the telescope.°® A journalist spoke of 
the first inventor of eyeglasses." A historian of 
technology concluded that Roger Bacon was not 
the first inventor of certain scientific instruments.” 

The foregoing examples show that “first in- 
ventor” has been standard Italian usage in many 
contexts during the past four centuries. Was 
Italian peculiar in this respect among the modern 
languages? A French manuscript of the seven- 
teenth century talked about a first inventor.” A 
scientist discussed the first invention of the tele- 
scope and the first inventor of the compound 
microscope.’ A mathematician investigated the 
first inventors of the micrometer and the pendulum 
clock.” A historian of mathematics dealt with 
the first inventor of eyeglasses." So did an 
optician.*’ The permanent secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Science called the Dutch the first inventors 
of the telescope.** A medical thesis discussed the 


question whether the Chinese were the first in- 
ventors of eyeglasses.” 

A German periodical referred to the first in- 
ventor of eyeglasses.’” 


So did a historian of 


88 Giovanni Petella (1857-1935), Ann. Med. nav. colon. 
7 (1): 826, 1901; 28 (2): 54, 1922: primo inventore. 

8° Favaro (1847-1922), NE 20: 489: inventore primo; 
cf. Atti. Ist. veneto, 66 (1): 44, 1906-1907: prima in- 
vensione ; 66 (2) : 54: primi inventori. 

9 Pietro Pagnini (1875~), Origini storiche dell’ottica 
geometrica, Rossegna nazionale 39: 268, March-April; 
299, May-June, 1917; primo inventore prima invensione. 

®t Lucio Spera, // giornale d’/talia, p. 3, Sept. 8, 1920: 
primo inventore. 

*2 Giuseppe Boffito (1869-1944), Gli strumenti della 
sciensa, 54, Florence, 1929: inventore primo. 

* Pierre Pansier, Histoire des lunettes, 60-61, Paris, 
1901: premier inventeur. 

** Christiaan Huygens (1629-1695), Giuvres complétes 
13; 436, 512, The Hague, 1888-1950: premiére invention, 
premier inventeur. 

*5 Philippe de La Hire: (1640-1718), in Histoire de 
l’ Academie royale des sciences, 1717 Memoires, 78, Paris, 
1719: premiers inventeurs. 

%6 Jean-Etienne Montucla (1725-1799), Histoire des 
mathématiques 1: xxxiv, Paris, 1758: premier inventeur. 

*? Charles Chevalier (1804-1859), Manuel des myopes 
et des presbytes, 11, Paris, 1841: premier inventeur. 

*§ Francois Arago (1786-1853), Ciuvres complétes 3: 
267, Paris, Leipzig, 1854-1862: premiers inventeurs. 

* Henri Richard, Les lunettes a travers les ages, 21, 
Paris, 1933: premiers inventeurs. 

100 Allgemeines Magasin der Natur, Kunst und Wis- 
senschaften, 7: 22, 1756: erster Erfinder. 
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optics.*°* A scientist spoke of the first inventor 
of the telescope.’** A historian of science dealt 
with a first inventor.’®* 

Two Dutch scientists conducted a historical in- 
quiry concerning the first inventor of the tele- 
scope.*°** Another Dutch scholar was uncertain 
about the first inventor -f eyeglasses.” 

Was English an exception? A British writer 
mentioned two navigational instruments “first in- 
vented” by William Gilbert.*°° An authority on 
optics spoke of a “first inventor,” “first dis- 
coverer,” “first invention,” and of those who 
“first invented” this or that."°* According to an 
astronomer, Roger Bacon was the “first inventor” 
of experimental science based on mathematics.*®* 
An American ophthalmologist referred to the 
“first inventor” of eyeglasses.’ So did an Eng- 
lishman."*° Another astronomer. spoke of the 
“first inventor” of the telescope.*** A historian of 
law referred to the “first and true inventor” of a 
legal device."** His language recalls the phrase- 
ology of the Statute of Monopolies which, in the 
year following the publication of Galileo’s /1 Sag- 
giatore, authorized the British crown to issue a 
patent to a “true and first inventor.”'** (James 

101 Emil Wilde (1793-1859), Geschichte der Optik 1: 
96, Berlin, 1838-1843: erster Erfinder. 

102 Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859), Kosmos 2: 
507, Stuttgart, Tiibingen, 1845-1862: erster Erfinder. 

103 Edmund O. von Lippmann (1857-1940), Mitt. 
Gesch. Med. Naturw., 26: 278, 1927: erster Erfinder. 

104 Jan Hendrik van Swinden (1746-1823) and Gerrit 
Moll (1785-1838), Geschiedkundig onderzock naar de 
eerste uitvinders der verrekijkers, Niewwe V erhandelin- 
gen der eerste klasse van het Koninklijk Nederlandsch 


Instituut van Wetenschappen, Letterkunde en schoone 
Kunsten te Amsterdam 3: 103-209, 1831. 

105 Cornelis de Waard (1879-), De nitvinding der 
verrekijkers, 63, The Hague, 1906: eerste uitvinder. 

106 Thomas Blundeville, The theoriques of the seven 
planets, title page, London, 1602. 

107 William Molyneux (1656-98), Dioptrica nova, pp. 
257, 259, 260, London, 1692. 

108 Edward. S. Holden (1846-1914), Pop. Sci. Mon. 
60: 262, 1901-1902. 

0° Thomas Hall Shastid (1866-1940), in American 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Ophthalmology, ed. 
Casey A. Wood, 220, 750, Chicago, 1913-1921; in The 
eye and its diseases, ed. Conrad Berens, 3, 2d ed., Phila- 
delphia, London, 1949. 

11° Llewelyn Andrew, Trans. Lancashire & Cheshire 
Antiquarian Soc. 42: 2, 1925. 

111 Joel Stebbins (1878-), Amer. Hist. Rev. 54: 649, 
1949. 

112 Frederic W. Maitland (1850-1906), Law Quart. 
Rev. 16: 336, 1900. I owe this reference to Dr. M. I. 
Finley. 

113 The Statutes 1: 354, 3d ed., London, 1950. 
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1, who then wore the crown, was alarmed by the 
“first invention of tobacco taking.” '**) The Pat- 
ents Act of December 16, 1949 still stated : “An ap- 
plication for a patent for an invention may be 
made by any ... person claiming to be the true 
and first inventor of the invention.” '*° 

These few examples illustrate the persistence, 
even in English, of the older and fuller expression. 
The typical modern utterance, on the other hand, 
may be seen in an American judicial decision: 
“Invention is that which brings out of the realms 
of the mind something that never existed be- 
fore.” '** But there is a significant difference be- 
tween authoritative English and Italian definitions 
of an inventor. He is defined in the Oxford New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles as 
“the originator of a previously unknown method 
or means of doing something; ‘the first finder- 
out.’” Whereas “previously unknown” and “first” 
are here absorbed within the concept “inventor,” 
the current edition of the Vocabolario degli ac- 
cademici della Crusca defines as a person who is 
not preceded in his invention by anybody else not 
only “inventore” but also “primo (and ‘primiero’ ) 
inventore.” 

In Italian there are similar terms which are 
treated in the same way as “inventore.” <A 
biologist, for instance, was proud to have been 
one of the first founders of an academy.''’ The 
first origins of the construction of telescopes were 
investigated."'* A pupil of Galileo was accused of 
having made his teacher appear the first discoverer 
of a mathematical curve, the cycloid."* A pro- 
fessor of philosophy said that Galileo always strove 
to enrich the world with new inventions.'*° Galileo 
himself declared that new inventions should not 
be offered to a government unless they were ready 
for immediate use.*** 


114 4 counterblaste to tobacco, London, 1604; repub- 
lished in Edward Arber, English Reprints 19: 99. His 
Majesty regarded smoking as a “custome lothsome to the 
eye, hatefull to the Nose, harmefull to the braine, don- 
gerous to the Lungs” (Reprints 19: 112). 

115 Patents Act 1949, 11, London, 1950. 

116 Federal Reporter 68: 353, St. Paul, 1895. 

117 | ¢ opere dei discepoli di Galileo 1: 23: primi fonda- 
tort. 

118 Favaro, Atti /st. veneto 66 (1): 44; 66 (2): 29, 
1906-1907 : origini prime. 

119 Guido Andreini (1874-), La vita e l’opera di Carlo 
Roberto Dati, 138, Florence, 1913; reprinted, Milan, 1936: 
primo scopritore. 

120 Taglini, Lettera filosofica, 5: nuovi ritrovamenti. 

121 NE 16: 467.144-146; Galileo to the States-General 
of Holland, August 15, 1636. 
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Occasionally he used the simple term without 
accompaniment in this sense, but only when the 
context made it quite clear that he was referring 
to something “previously unknown.” '*? The un- 
accompanied term, therefore, may or may not lay 
claim to an absolute priority. 
the context that is decisive. But in contexts per- 
taining to the telescope, as we have abundantly 
seen, Galileo did not use the unaccompanied term 
in the absolute sense. He did not claim he in- 
vented the telescope. So an intimate friend cor- 
rectly declared,'** and so Descartes correctly told 
a correspondent.'** 

Yet the accusation that Galileo claimed the in- 
vention of the telescope was hurled against him 
by contemporaries, whose malicious or ignorant 
charges re-echoed later. A book About the True 
Inventor of the Telescope, for instance, maintain- 
ing that the instrument was first made at Middel- 
burg in Zeeland, a Dutch province, alleged that 
Galileo attributed the invention to himself.’* 
When Roger Bacon’s major work was printed for 
the first time, its editor asserted that Galileo 
ascribed to himself the invention of the telescope, 
which the editor mistakenly believed to have been 
an achievement of Bacon.'*® The foremost non- 
Italian authority on Galileo said that “he too 
wished to be considered the inventor of the tele- 
scope” ;**" and that in the second half of August, 
1609, while showing his telescope at Venice,'** “at 
first—at least in the presence of non-specialists— 
he apparently spoke only of his own invention.” '* 
That he told two different stories—acknowledging 
to some persons the work of his predecessors and 
omitting to mention it to others—is a _ recent 
notion without support in the sources. It is in 
fact contradicted by the letter of August 29, 1609 
122 Galileo to Reael, August 15, 1636, NE 16: 469.3-4, 
470.9, 470.22: invensione, trovato; NE 6: 214.29. 

123 Dati, in Targioni, Notizie degli aggrandimenti 2: 51. 

124 (Euvres de Descartes, ed. Charles Adam and Paul 
Tannery, 2: 262-3, Paris, 1897-1913; René Descartes 
(1596-1650) to Marin Mersenne (1588-1648), March 1, 
1638. 

126 Pierre Borel (c. 1620-1689), De vero telescopii 
inventore, fol. A2v, pp. 19, 20, The Hague, 1655. 

126 Bacon, Opus majus, fol. b2r, ed. Samuel Jebb (c. 
1694-1772), London, 1733. 

127 Emil Wohlwill (1835-1912), Galilei und sein Kampf 
fiir die copernicanische Lehre 1; 228; cf. 2: 30, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, 1909-1926. 

128 For the chronology, see Rosen, When did Galileo 
make his first telescope? Centaurus 2: 44-51, 1951. 

129 Wohlwill, 1: 229. 
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to his brother-in-law, who was a non-specialist.’ 

Galileo never having claimed the invention of 
the telescope for himself, why should his admirers 
do so?'*** “Don’t give Galileo what is not his, 
since that great mind can live gloriously on his 

180 NE 10: 253-254. Doubts concerning the genuine- 
ness of this important document were dispelled by Rosen, 
The authenticity of Galileo's letter to Landucci, Mod. 
Lang. Quart. 12: 473-486, 1951. 


11 As Favaro awkwardly 


did by saying that “if 
Gutenberg 


invented printing, certainly Galileo is the 
inventor of the telescope” (“La invensione del telescopio 
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own” achievements.'** He told a correspondent 
that the stigma he most dreaded was to be thought 
a liar.*%* His son wrote that “for him no vice 
was more detestable than a lie, perhaps because 
through the mathematical sciences he knew too 
well the beauty of the truth.’”’*** 


secondo gli ultimi studi,’: Atti Ist. veneto 66 (2): 54, 
1906-1907). 


182 Dati, in Targioni, Notizie 2: 51. 


188 NE 11: 41.111-112; Galileo to Welser, February, 
1611. 


184 NE 19: 596.84-86. 
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Tue American historian today can render no 
more valuable service to scholarship, and to our 
country, than to investigate the relations between 
the democracies and the dictators over the last 
generation, and particular!y since 1933, when these 
relations moved from the periphery to the center 
of international relations. To scholarship, be- 
cause parts of the story will forever remain ob- 
scure unless these relations are studied intensively 
now. It is vain to hope that the whole story will 
some day be told from foreign office records: in 
those years policy was often made outside foreign 
offices, and frequently left no record in foreign 
office archives. That was notoriously true of 
Nazi foreign policy ; but even in democratic coun- 
tries foreign office records will not tell the whole 
story. The history of American foreign policy at 
decisive moments in the recent past must be pieced 
together from many private collections of papers, 
supplemented by the imemory of surviving par- 
ticipants. Unless these private papers are pre- 
served intact, and unless the links between the 
fragments of evidence can be made from the 
memory of participants, there will always be 
gaps in the story. 

It is, therefore, essential that the years since 
1933 be studied now, so that the record may be 
preserved for future generations. It is also es- 
sential that these years be studied intensively, and 
with as much detachment as is humanly possible, 
because they constitute the past experience upon 
which decisions of literally vital importance must 
be based. Finally, so far as American political 
life is concerned, it is unlikely that we shall be at 
peace with ourselves until we attain at least 
substantial agreement on what happened in the 
recent past, and upon the explanation of what 
happened. 

The period which most imperatively demands 
scrutiny covers the months between the Quebec 
Conference of September 1944 and the Potsdam 
Conference of July 1945. In those months the 
United States attained a peak of strength un- 
paralleled in our history, and the decisions were 
made which were to place our country, and the 


Free World, in the mortal peril which continues 
to this day. The half-conscious groping of the 
American people for an explanation of this 
precipitous decline lies back of the darker side of 
American political life today. 

It is impossible for the historian to write with 
confidence on any part of that story. Let us fol- 
low a single strand: the fate of Winston Church- 
ill’s suggestion that the U.S.S.R. could be com- 
pelled to honor the Yalta agreements if the West- 
ern armies seized control of parts of Germany 
designated for Soviet occupation, and held these 
areas until the Yalta agreements had been imple- 
mented. The surrender of these areas to the 
U.S.S.R. is undoubtedly a turning point in the 
history of the twentieth century. 


As Raymond 
Aron wrote in 1951: 


If one wishes to recall what might have been, 
should one not go back to the historic moment when 
the Anglo-American and the Russian armies made 
contact about on the line of the Elbe? Great Britain 
and the United States were mobilized as they had 
never been. Force was on their side, and also wealth, 
prestige, the hopes of peoples. . . . But those who had 
in their hands all the winning cards betrayed their 
own principles, betrayed the hopes of a hundred mil- 
lion men to whom they had promised the “four free- 
doms....” They abandoned half the old continent to 
Stalin, and at the same time prepared an indescribable 
catastrophe for mankind.* 


Churchill makes it abundantly clear, from docu- 
ments written contemporary with events, that he 
recognized in the early days of March 1945 the 
Soviet determination to turn the states of Central 
Europe into Soviet satellites, and that he cease- 
lessly exhorted President Roosevelt and President 
Truman to take firm action, in concert with Great 
Britain, to thwart this violation of the Yalta agree- 
ments.2 We know that, on the American side, our 
Ambassador in Moscow, W. Averell Harriman, 
and the Under Secretary of State, Joseph C. Grew 


Raymond Aron, Les Guerres en chaine, 127, 128, 
Paris, Gallimard, 1951. 

2 Winston S. Churchill, Triumph and tragedy, 418-439; 
455-468, N. Y., Houghton Mifflin, 1953. 
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(who was the Acting Secretary of State through 
most of this period), were equally conscious of 
the dangers of the situation, and of the necessity 
for firm action. We know, finally, that Mr. 
Roosevelt was at first disposed to brush aside 
Churchill’s warnings, but became increasingly 
worried about our relations with the U.S.S.R., 
although to the end he insisted on treating each 
dispute as an unpleasant incident within the larger 
context of common allied objectives. We do not 
know how American policy was formed in those 
crucial weeks before Mr. Roosevelt's death. Here, 
it would seem, Churchill wrote with greater pre- 
cision than at least the published evidence war- 
rants: “The President's devoted aides were anx- 
ious to keep their knowledge of his condition 
within the narrowest circle, and various hands 
drafted in combination the answers which were 
sent in his name.” ® 

At the outset, President Truman was disposed 
to take a firm stand. On April 23, eleven days 
after he became President, he told his advisers 
that “our agreements with the Soviet Union so 
far had been a one-way street,” and that this 
situation could not continue. “He said that if 
one part of the agreements which they had entered 
with President Roosevelt were breached he (the 
President) would consider that the entire Yalta 
agreement was no longer binding on any of the 
parties interested.” * 

In the weeks that followed, other counsels pre- 
vailed, and President Truman showed an anxiety 
to placate the U.S.S.R. which is in glaring con- 
trast to his attitude on April 23, and to his later 
attitude towards the U.S.S.R. 

Here, again, we come on gaps in the evidence 
which prevent a reconstruction of the history of 
those days. Churchill has presented the story, 
from the British side, in great detail. On May 11, 
he suggested an early meeting with Stalin, to be 
preceded by a meeting between Churchill and 
Truman. A day later he sent a detailed analysis 
of the situation, as he saw it, to the President. 


| feel deep anxiety because of their [the Soviet] 
misinterpretation of the Yalta decisions, their at- 
titude towards Poland . . . the combination of Rus- 
sian power and the territories under their control or 
occupied, coupled with the Communist technique in 
so many other countries, and above all their power 


8 [bid., 419. 

4 Walter Millis, ed., The Forrestal diaries, 50, N. Y., 
Viking, 1951. The first quotation is from Charles E. 
Bohlen’s notes of the discussion; the second is from 
Secretary Forrestal’s diary. 
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to maintain very large armies in the field for a long 
time... . An iron curtain is drawn down on their 
front. We do not know what is going on behind. 

. Surely it is vital now to come to an under- 
standing with Russia, or see where we are with her, 
before we weaken our armies mortally or retire to 
the zones of occupation.® 


We know little of the discussions in Washing- 
ton on Churchill’s proposals. We know only the 
outcome. On May 22 President Truman cabled 
that he was sending Joseph E. Davies, of Mission 
to Moscow fame, to confer with Churchill. On 
his arrival, Davies said the President did not like 
the idea of a meeting with Churchill before the 
conference with Stalin ; on the contrary, the Presi- 
dent wished to meet with Stalin before the arrival 
of Churchill at the proposed conference. Further- 
more, the President was opposed to Churchill’s 
proposal that the occupied territory be retained 
until the U.S.S.R. complied with the Yalta agree- 
ments. 


The ensuing discussion was stormy. When 


Churchill denounced the “Gestapo” methods of 
the U.S.S.R. in occupied territories, and the send- 
ing of Communist agents “like locusts” into areas 
not controlled by the Red Army, Davies made the 
following reply, according to his official report : 


I said that frankly, as I had listened to him inveigh 
so violently against the threat of Soviet domination 
and the spread of Communism in Europe, and disclose 
such a lack of confidence in the professions of good 
faith in Soviet leadership, I had wondered whether 
he, the Prime Minister, was now willing to declare 
to the world that he and Britain had made a mistake 
in not supporting Hitler, for as I understood him, 
he was now expressing the doctrine which Hitler and 
Goebbels had been proclaiming and reiterating for 
the past four years in an effort to break up allied 
unity and “divide and conquer.” ® 


After this outburst, Churchill drew back. At the 
end he remarked: “perhaps it would fall to a 
very few men to decide in the next few weeks the 
kind of life that would confront several genera- 
tions to come.” * 

While Davies was in England, much more 
amicable discussions were taking place between 
Stalin and, Harry Hopkins. Hopkins had been 
sent, as Harriman explained to Stalin, because 
he was “one of the leading proponents of the 


5 Winston S. Churchill, of. cit., 573, 574. 

6 William D. Leahy, / was there, 378, 379, N. Y., 
Whittlesey House, 1950. 

7 [bid., 379. 
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policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union.” * 
Hopkins began by describing the shift in Ameri- 
can opinion which had resulted from disputes 
over the Yalta agreements, and particularly over 
Poland ; if this shift continued, he said, the Ameri- 
can policy of cooperation with the U.S.S.R. would 
be undermined, because in the United States policy 
was ultimately determined by public opinion. 
Stalin was lavish with assurances. “There was 
no intention on the part of the Soviet Union to 
interfere in Poland’s internal affairs. ... Any talk 
of an intention to Sovietize Poland was stupid. 
... The Soviet system was not exportable. ...” ® 
He was equally reassuring on China: “He would 
do everything he could to promote unification of 
China under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. 
... No Communist leader was strong enough to 
unify China... .” He was somewhat vague on 
the application of unconditional surrender to 
Japan. “It seemed to us,” Hopkins reported, 
“that he proposes under this heading to agree to 
milder peace terms but once we get into Japan to 
give them the works.” Finally, Stalin agreed 
to accept the American position on voting pro- 
cedure in the security council of the United Na- 
tions, thus breaking a deadlock which had threat- 
ened to wreck the San Francisco conference. 

On June 12, the President sent Churchill the 
draft of a message to Stalin suggesting that each 
of the victorious armies immediately take over its 
zone of occupation. In an accompanying message 
to Churchill, the President explained that “he had 
been advised” that delay would harm American 
relations with the U.S.S.R. On June 14 Churchill 
gave way: “Obviously we are obliged to conform 
to your decision.” * 

There is the story, so far as we have it. How 
is the historian, writing the history of those fate- 
ful months, to interpret the story? Some would 
cry “treason.” So far at least as the leading 
characters are concerned, that is nonsense. Yet 
the problem remains: Early in 1945 the United 
States had attained a position of unparalleled 
strength ; despite clear evidence of Soviet bad faith 
and Soviet ambitions, evidence extending, not 
over a few months, but over the whole history of 
the Soviet Union and of its leaders, and despite 
the warnings of the Acting Secretary of State and 
® Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt ana Hopkins, 892, 
N. Y., Harper, 1948. 

* [hid., 900. 

10 [bid., 902-904. 

11 Churchill, op. cit., 604, 605. 
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of our ambassador to the U.S.S.R., the positions 
of strength were abandoned, and the western 
World placed in mortal peril: why? 

No one can answer the question with confidence 
until more evidence is available. It is almost 
certain that the archives of the Department of 
State do not contain the evidence needed for an 
answer, and that much more could be learned 
from the papers of President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman, of Secretaries Forrestal, Morgen- 
thau, and Stimson, and of members of the White 
House group. 

All that the historian can attempt now is a 
hypothesis, which further evidence may confirm 
or destroy. My own belief is that in 1945 Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman, and those close to 
them, clung to the hope of permanent accord with 
the U.S.S.R., despite repeated evidence of Soviet 
bad faith, because their understanding of Com- 
munism and Soviet policy was blurred, partly by 
their own political convictions, and partly by their 
acute awareness of the consequences of failure 
to work in harmony with the U.S.S.R. 

Let me illustrate this hypothesis by what we 
know of one of the most influential figures in our 
government in 1945, Henry L. Stimson. Over 
his long career Stimson had shown himself a 
patriot and a statesman. Yet in 1945 Stimson 
was one of those who most insistently pressed for 
concessions to the Soviet Union. Undoubtedly 
he (like President Roosevelt and President Tru- 
man) was influenced by the belief of General 
Marshall and General MacArthur that Soviet 
participation in the war against Japan was es- 
sential, and by the desire of our military leaders 
to speed the movement of our forces from Europe 
to the Far East. This cannot have been the sole 


motive, however, because Stimson urged conces- 
sions to the U.S.S.R. long after enthusiasin for 
Soviet participation in Far Eastern affairs had 
cooled. 


There is no doubt that Stimson’s attitude was 
affected by the fact that he was one of the few 
Cabinet members continuously involved in the 
Manhattan Project, and that he was one of the 
first to comprehend the problems which atomic 
weapons would create in international affairs. 
Before the success of the Project was assured, 
Stimson and President Roosevelt often spoke 
of the “catastrophic potentialities” of the new 
weapon.'? A few days after Mr. Truman became 


12 Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On active 
service in peace and war, 613, N. Y., Harper, 1947; from 
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President, Stimson warned that the completion of 
“the most terrible weapon ever known in human 
history” was imminent, and that unless the use 
of this weapon was controlled “modern civiliza- 
tion might be completely destroyed.” Such con- 
trol would obviously require Soviet participation.” 
At Potsdam, where he had “his first direct ob- 
servation of the Kussian police state in action,” 
Stimson momentarily despaired of an accord with 
the U.S.S.R. so long as the police state continued, 
although he was convinced that without such 
accord “the result will then almost inevitably be 
a new war and the destruction of our civiliza- 
tion.” '* Home again, however, the political phi- 
losophy of a lifetime re-asserted itself. “The 
chief lesson I have learned in a long life,” he 
wrote to the President on September 11, 1945, ‘is 
that the only way you can make a man trust- 
worthy is to trust him; and the surest way to 
make him untrustworthy is to distrust him and 
show your distrust.”” Therefore, he was pre- 
pared, not merely to begin negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R. for the control of atomic energy, but to 
cease the manufacture of bombs and to impound 
those already manufactured, if the British and 
Russians were prepared to promise they would 
make none, and use none in war.’® 

Looking back in 1947, he recognized that the 
views he had expressed in 1945 were not a safe 
basis for negotiations with the U.S.S.R. “I have 
often said that the surest way to make a man 
trustworthy is to trust him,” he wrote. “But I 
must add that this does not always apply to a 
man who is determined to make you his dupe.” 

When the evidence is all in, it is my belief that 
Stimsen’s experience will be found fairly repre- 
sentative, and that the historian will explain the 
decisions of 1945 as the result, partly of inability 
to comprehend totalitarian Communism, and partly 
of fear of the consequences of failure to maintain 
the wartime alliance with the U.S.S.R. There 
was little in the immediate experience of most 
Americans in 1945, even of those in high places, 
to facilitate an understanding of Communism. In 
one passage of his memoirs, Secretary Byrnes re- 
viewed his wide experience in all three branches 
of our government, and then concluded sadly: 


a paper which Secretary Stimson published in Harper's 
Magazine, in February 1947. 

18 /bid., 635, 636. 
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16 [bid., 649, quoting from a paper published in Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1947. 
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“But through all these years I had no experience 
that prepared me for negotiating with Mr. Molo- 
tov.” ** That, I believe, sums up the tragedy of 
the Western democracies in face of totalitarianism 
throughout the years since 1933. Men in our 
country like Roosevelt and Truman, Stimson and 
Byrnes, men in Britain like Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain and Halifax, all were trained to the belief that 
all problems were susceptible to settlement by 
negotiation between reasonable men. Fanaticism 
and blind obedience to a creed were foreign to 
their experience; and even to the imagination of 
a generation which, from the study of all religions, 
all social systems, all governments, had learned 
to mistrust all dogma, all absolutes. 

In 1937 and 1938 Chamberlain had been con- 
fident that, in the end, Hitler would recognize the 
necessity of compromise, because the certain alter- 
native was a conflict which would engulf Britain 
and Germany in common ruin. In 1945 Stimson 
—and, it would seem, Roosevelt and Truman— 
were convinced that America, Britain, and the 
U.S.S.R. must work together, because another 
war would mean the destruction of civilization. 
In days to come, if the traditions of Western his- 
torical scholarship survive, it is indeed probable 
that Munich, Yalta, and Potsdam will be seen 
as the logical consequences of very similar hopes 
and fears; but if so, Munich will have ceased to 
be an opprobrious word, and Yalta and Potsdam 
will not be fighting words. All three will be seen 
as preludes to the collapse of the conviction that 
evil could be banished from the world by rea- 
sonable discussion. 

Before that day comes, it would seem, there 
must be, along with much else, more reasonable 
discussion among historians. Too often, criticism 
of our policy towards the U.S.S.R. in 1944-1945 
is regarded as slander directed against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name, It is quite possible to believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt was one of our greatest presidents 
and also to believe that his policy towards the 
U.S.S.R. was a tragic failure. Similarly, it is 
possible to believe that Mr. Truman’s foreign 
policy began very badly, and also to believe that 
he later worked with tenacity and skill to repair 
the mistakes of his first months in office. Finally, 
it is possible to recognize Chamberlain’s part in 
preparing the catastrophe of 1939 without portray- 
ing him as either a stupid or an evil man. 

All of this, of course, is on the surface of 


ivy, F, Byrnes, Speaking frankly, 277, N. Y., Harper, 
1947. 
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things. What is fundamental is that since 1917 
history has moved along paths undreamt of earlier, 
except by a few. Russia, Italy, Germany, Japan, 
China, and many lesser states have in turn been 
overwhelmed, and the end is not yet. What went 
wrong? For the most part, we are still writing 
as if these developments, which undoubtedly are 
the fundamental feature of our age, were ec- 
centric deviations from the normal development 
of human society. 

When, in writing the history of Nazi Germany, 
we take refuge in irony and ridicule, when we 
explain it in terms of the peculiar depravity of 
Germans, when we stress Hitler's vulgarity and 
Ribbentrop’s career as a champagne salesman, are 
we not obscuring rather than illuminating the ter- 
rible forces at work in our age? When we stress 
the indecision and the futility of those Germans 
who worked against the Nazi regime, like State 
Secretary Weizsacker and General Beck, are we 
not missing an opportunity to make clear the 
tragic helplessness of the individual in face of 
totalitarianism? In the case of Soviet Com- 
munism, our pursuit of scholarly objectivity too 
often results in a placid description of the. evolu- 
tion of the externals of Soviet political and social 
life, a description which in no way explains what 
has happened since 1917. We historians have 
worked so hard to eliminate passion and fanati- 
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cism from our thinking, that we have forgotten 
how to describe a way of life dominated by passion 
and fanaticism, and actions which are evil. 

Not so long ago, in those tranquil years which 
later historians may describe as a brief lull be- 
tween storms, scholars were disposed to believe 
that the human race could not produce the mon- 
sters described in Tacitus’ Annals and Histories. 
Today, we know that the human race can produce 
even worse monsters. Rostovtzeff, who had lived 
through the first great convulsion of our age, the 
Bolshevik Revolution, believed that everything 
written later about the years described by Tacitus 
“is either a faint reflection of his genius or dry 
and lifeless extracts from his writings.” '* Ros- 
tovtzeff’s own later writings show clearly the 
marks which the revolution of 1917 had left on 
his thinking, just as the historical writings of 
Winston Churchill take fire from the unremitting 
efforts of Churchill the statesman to understand 
the forces at work in our age. 

Undoubtedly it is a thankless task to rewrite the 
history of the recent past: “He who follows truth 
too closely at the heels may have his brains kicked 
out.” But it is a necessary task in every genera- 


tion, and it was never so necessary as today. 


18M. Rostovtzeff, A history of the ancient world: 
Rome, 213, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927. 
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GENES are the carriers of genetic potentialities 
and are present, as a rule, in every living cell. 
They are located in the cell nucleus and are a part 
of the threadlike structures known as chromosomes, 
which may be seen clearly during certain phases 
of cell division when they take on sausage-like 
shapes. Genes are self-duplicating entities, which, 
in some fashion that we still do not understand, 
govern the functions of cells and are primarily re- 
sponsible for their properties and behavior. Esti- 
mates made by geneticists place the number of 
different genes in Drosophila—the best known 
organism genetically—at three to five thousand. 

It is assumed that a full complement of genes is 
present in every cell of the body of an organism. 
They form a balanced system, which governs the 
life processes of individual cells. In higher or- 
ganisms, differences in appearance and properties 
among the cells of different organs are assumed 
to be the result of an intricate, and at present very 
incompletely understood, interaction between the 
products of the function of different genes and 
the products of various other cell constituents. 

Thus, to the geneticist, a cell is a complete unit 
of a genetic system. Cells that are the progenitors 
of new individuals are capable of transmitting to 
the offspring any new characteristics or capacities 
they may have acquired. Among the higher ani- 
mals, germ cells are the only such transmitters of 
heredity ; but among asexually reproducing lower 
animals, and many plants, almost any cell of an 
individual is capable of transmitting its hereditary 
capacities ; and among unicellular microorganisms 
like bacteria all cells are in this class. 

An important characteristic of genes is their 
high degree of stability. They reproduce at each 
cell division; but in the great majority of cases, 
as far as can be ascertained, each new gene is an 
exact replica of its predecessor. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a change occurs in a gene, and the gene 
reproduces in its new form. This is known as 
gene mutation. 


* Supported in part by a grant-in-aid from the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Growth of the National Research Council. 


Such mutation may occur spon- 


taneously—for causes unknown—or it may be 
induced by the action of radiations, like x-rays 
and ultraviolet rays, or of certain chemicals. 

Up to now genes have been identified only 
through their biological effects, and no way has 
yet been found to observe them by optical, chemi- 
cal, or physical methods. Consequently, the best 
means now available for investigating the proper- 
ties of genes is the study of their changes (muta- 
tions), which can be detected through the effects 
they produce in the organism. 

As a rule, the frequency with which mutations 
occur or can be induced is extremely low, so that 
even in Drosophila—with a very few exceptions— 
it is technically impossible to conduct a quantita- 
tive study of spontaneous and induced mutability 
of individual genes. This low mutation frequency 
was the primary reason for my switching, about 
twelve years ago, from Drosophila to bacteria as 
material for my genetic studies. I reasoned that, 
since tremendously large numbers of bacteria 
could easily be used in experiments, it might be 
possible to develop methods for the study of 
mutability of individual genes. These hopes were 
fulfilled beyond my expectation, and now we have 
three groups of methods that can be used for 
studying mutability in a large number of what 
appear to be individual genes. 

In one way and another, these methods create 
special conditions for bacterial growth, such that 
only cells carrying particular mutated genes are 
able to grow and form colonies. Thus the mutants 
can be easily detected and their numbers exactly 
determined, even though they may occur with 
extremely low frequencies. 

One of these methods for determining mutation 
frequency uses bacteria of strain B of Escherichia 
coli, which are sensitive to any one of seven 
strains of bacterial parasites—bacteriophages— 
that we have in our laboratory. It has been estab- 
lished, through the work of Luria and Delbriick 
(1943), that if a certain gene mutation occurs in 
a bacterium it and its descendants will become re- 
sistant to a certain bacteriophage. In studying 
phage-resistant mutants, we may plate onto a 
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Fic. 1. About 35 million bacteria and 160 million bac- 
teriophage particles were plated on this Petri dish 
containing nutrient medium. All the sensitive bac- 
teria were destroyed by the phage, whereas resistant 
mutants survived and multiplied to form colonies. 
The presence of six colonies shows that six of the 
bacteria put on the plate were resistant to the phage 
used in this experiment. 


Petri dish containing nutrient agar as many as 


five hundred million bacteria. If at the same 
time we add a sufficient quantity of bacteriophage, 
all the normal, sensitive bacteria will be destroyed, 
but if there are any resistant individuals among 
them these will survive and form colonies. So 
we are able to detect, and to measure with a great 
deal of precision, the extremely minute propor- 
tions of mutants that may be present in large 
populations of bacteria (fig. 1). 

The other two methods (Demerec, Bertani, and 
Flint, 1951; Demerec and Cahn, 1953) utilize the 
inability of certain mutant strains of bacteria to 
grow unless certain chemicals are supplied to 
them in the growth medium. For example: Strain 
B of coli is capable of synthesizing all the known 
amino acids, and so does not require any of them 
to be especially added to the medium on which it 
grows. We can derive from it, however, a mutant 
type that cannot synthesize a certain amino acid— 
histidine, for example—and thus is unable to grow 
on medium that does not contain histidine. If 
bacteria of this mutant type are placed in a Petri 
dish on nutrient medium without histidine, they 
will stop dividing after undergoing only a few 
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divisions. If, however, during those few divisions 
a “reversion” to the non-histidine-requiring type 
should occur, or if such a reverse mutant should 
already be present among the bacteria originally 
put onto the plate, it will proceed to grow and 
will form a colony. Knowing the number of 
bacteria placed on a series of Petri dishes, and 
how many times they can divide, and being able 
to estimate how many mutants were present 
among the original bacteria, it is very simple to 
calculate, from the number of colonies appearing 
on the plates, the frequency with which the muta- 
tion responsible for reversion to histidine-non- 
dependence has occurred. By comparing the num- 
ber of mutant colonies arising from a sample of 
bacteria that has been treated with a mutagen before 
plating (for example, with x-rays or some chemi- 
cal) with the number arising from an untreated 
sample, we may determine the effectiveness of 
the treatment and establish the frequency of in- 
duced mutants (fig. 2). 

With these three methods we are able to deter- 
mine the rates of occurrence of mutations that 
involve either individual genes or combinations of 
a very few genes, They are very sensitive meth- 
ods for the detection of mutants. In some in- 
stances it is possible to detect mutations that 
occur with a frequency of one per hundred billion 
(1 x 10°"); and frequencies of about one per 
ten billion can be measured with a great deal of 
precision. Table 1 shows values for frequency 
of spontaneous mutants obtained in different ex- 
periments for various types of mutation. 

We have made a comparative study of muta- 
bility in about forty different genes, observing 
both spontaneous mutations and those induced 
by treating cells with various mutagenic agents, 
that is, radiations and chemicals. Some of the 
results with regard to induced mutation are shown 
in table 2, In the experiments represented there, 
the same treatment was used in all tests involving 
any one mutagen. In the ultraviolet irradiation, 
a dose of 700 ergs was applied; in the x-ray 
treatments, the dose was 30,000 roentgens (except 
with strains D-84 and M-4, where for technical 
reasons not more than 20,000 roentgens could be 
employed). In treating with manganous chloride, 
bacteria previously washed in saline were kept in 
a 0.04 per cent aqueous solution for one hour at 
37° C; and when other chemicals were used the 
procedure was similar, and each chemical was 
applied in the particular concentration that previ- 
ous experiments had shown to be most suitable. 
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Fic. 2. 


in number to about 200 million, and then stopped dividing because of the !ack of histidine in the medium. 


Among the newly formed bacteria, six were mutants which did not require histidine. 
and gave rise to the six colonies visible in the photograph. 
taneously with a frequency of about 6 per 200 million. 
molar aqueous solution of diepoxybutane before plating. 
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In each of these two Petri dishes about 500,000 bacteria of a type requiring the amino acid histidine for 
growth were spread on nutrient medium lacking histidine. 


They passed through about nine divisions, increasing 
(A) 
They continued to divide, 
Thus, on this plate, such mutations occurred spon- 
(B) Here the bacteria were kept for one hour in a 0.02 
The larger number of colonies on this plate is due to an 


increase in the frequency of mutants, induced by the chemical treatment. 


It could be assumed, therefore, that results ob- 
tained in experiments with any one mutagen were 
comparable, and that observed differences among 
them indicated differences in the reaction of in- 
dividual genes to treatment of the bacteria with 
that mutagen. It is evident from the sample data 
shown in table 2 that these differences were con- 
siderable. In the x-ray and ultraviolet data, the 
values for greatest and least effects differ by a 
factor of about 200; and in the case of manganous 
chloride the difference is almost a thousand fold. 

Our results show also that a gene which reacts 
strongly when cells are treated with one mutagen 
may react only slightly or not at all to treatment 
with another. For example, the gene known as 
leucine-a shows a high percentage of induced 
mutation in material treated by ultraviolet irradia- 
tion, but very little in material treated with x-rays, 
manganous chloride, or B-propiolactone, and none 
at all after nitrogen mustard or triazine treatment. 
Tryptophane-b is affected strongly by x-ray and 


ultraviolet radiations, to a smaller extent by 
manganous chloride and £-propiolactone, only 
slightly by nitrogen mustard, and not at all by 
triazine. The streptomycin (sd-4) gene seems to 
react strongly to every one of these six mutagens. 
From this evidence it is apparent that different 
mutagens elicit specific responses from different 
genes, 

During this study of the reactions of various 
genes in cells treated with different mutagens, we 
discovered a very interesting phenomenon, which 
we have called “mutagen stability.” We found 
that in some genes it was impossible to increase 
the mutation rate by treatment with any of the 
mutagens available to us. These genes do not 
lack the capacity to mutate, for spontaneous muta- 
tions occur in them with frequencies that are 
normal for our material; but they are in some 
way protected against the influence of mutagens. 
Since five out of about forty nutritional-deficiency 
genes that we tested were found to be mutagen 
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TABLE 1 


VALUES FOR FREQUENCY OF SPONTANEOUS MUTANTS OBTAINED IN DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTS 
FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF MUTATION 


Type of mutant Strain 


Phage: 
+ — resistant to Tl 

Streptomycin: 
Dependent + + 

Nutritional-deficiency : 
Leucineless > + 
Histidineless — + 
Leucineless > + 
Lysineless — + 
Histidineless —~ + 


B/r 
Sd-4 


12-29 

12-91 

12-57 
WP-8 
WP-74 


0.08 
0.25 
1,14 
4.5 7.0 
26.5 55.8 


0.12 
0.27 


stable, it appears that mutagen stability is neither 
an exceptional nor a rare phenomenon. We now 
find among our more recent material a gene 
(tryptophane-b, table 2) which, as I mentioned a 
short while ago, is readily affected when cells are 
treated with x-rays, ultraviolet rays, nitrogen 
mustard, MnCl,, or 8-propiolactone, but is not 
affected when cells are treated with triazine, gen- 
erally a very potent mutagen. The gene leucine-a 


1.28 


Mutants per 10° in six experiments 


5 


5.9 7.6 


1.4 2.4 
0.05 
0.57 
0.90 
4.7 

43.3 


0.04 
0.37 
0.89 1.01 
3.8 


i A = 5.0 
25.3 33. 37.1 


0.075 
0.36 


So far, we have not found 
a gene which is mutagen specific—that is, which 
is affected only by treatment of cells with one 
particular mutagen. However, there does not 
seem to be any a priori reason why such genes 
should not exist. 

In order to interpret what we have already 
observed, and as a help in planning further ex- 


to specific mutagens, 


periments, we have formulated a working hy- 
pothesis, which I shall outline briefly. We as- 
sume that the action of mutagens in inducing the 
mutations we are able to detect is indirect—in 


is not affected by treatment of cells with either 
triazine or nitrogen mustard. These are repre- 
sentative examples of gene stability with relation 


TABLE 2 


Frequencies of reversions induced in nutritionally deficient strains by treatment with x-rays, ultraviolet rays (UV), 
nitrogen mustard (NM), manganous chloride (MnCl,), triazine, and 6-propiolactone (8-pl). Data for x-rays, NM, and 
triazine are from work by S. W. Glover, which has not yet been published. For each mutagen the two highest values 
are underlined and the two lowest are enclosed in boxes. 


Reversions X 10~* induced by 
Strain 
UV NM MnCly Triazine 


M-1 


leucine-a 1,200 | 24 | 


trytophane-a 1,800 10,200 


arginine 4,600 63 


M-4 tryptophane-b 10,700 448 


WP-12 tryptophane-c 3,110 14,700 4,430 


streptomycin 7,140 7,220 5,500 


phenylalanine 


(100! | | 11 


16,320 








leucine-b 57 165 
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other words, that mutagenic treatment brings 
about some change in either cytoplasm or nucleus 
which in turn affects certain physiological 
processes of the cell, and thereby influences genes. 
We do not wish to imply that genes cannot be 
directly affected by a mutagen. They probably 
can, But, since it is very likely that the number 
of reactive molecular groups in the nongenic 
constituents of cells is a great deal larger than 
the number in a single gene, the chances are 
enormously greater that a reaction will occur 
outside a gene than within it. Different members 
of the gene complement (genome) react differ- 
ently to the conditions in cells created by treat- 
ment with a mutagen. Some genes may be com- 
pletely unaffected (mutagen stable), whereas 
others may be affected to various degrees. Ap- 
parently, each member of the genome exhibits a 
specific type of reaction toward mutagen-created 
cell conditions. Since it has also been observed 
that genes react differently to treatment with 
different mutagens, it seems reasonable to assume 
that each mutagen is capable of inducing in cells 
a set of specific reactions, 

The evidence accumulated in our experiments 
with ultraviolet radiation and manganous chloride 
indicates that the genetic effects of treatment with 
such agents may be modified—that is, increased 
or decreased—by subsequent exposure of the 
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treated cells to certain other conditions, such as 
change of temperature. This modification may 
be accomplished only during the period preceding 
first division of the treated cells, which suggests 
that one division is sufficient to eliminate the 
effects of treatment and to restore the cells’ nor- 
mal metabolic functioning. 

With the information that I have just sum- 
marized as a background, I shall try to supply 
an answer to the question posed !y the title of 
this paper, “What makes genes mutate?” At the 
present time, any such answer must remain in- 
definite and even vague. Our results indicate 
that the stability—or mutability—of the genic 
system of a cell is closely integrated with the life 
processes that go on in the cell. They suggest 
that changes in the internal functioning of cells— 
in cell metabolism—are responsible for changes 
in genes (gene mutations). 
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THe core of the Western Hemisphere idea is 
the proposition that the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere are united in a special relationship to 
one another that sets them apart from the rest 
of the world; above all, apart from Europe. 
Around this core there gathered at an early date 
a large cluster of related ideas, social and cultural 
as well as politico-geographical, and mystical as 
well as rational. Thus, already in 1813 Thomas 
Jefferson was saying, in a famous letter to 
Alexander von Humbolut which gave the idea its 
first complete expression, that America has (not 
is but has) a hemisphere of its own, and that the 
unity of its peoples extended to all their “modes 
of existence.” * 

The Western Hemisphere idea soon spread 
from the United States to Latin America. It 
has subsequently found political expression in a 
variety of important forms, each different from 
the others and all imperfect in one way or another, 
such as the unilateral Monroe Doctrine of 1823, 
the multilateral corollary to the Monroe Doctrine 
proposed by Argentine Foreign Minister Drago 
n 1902, and the evolving Pan American move- 
ment since 1889. The vitality of the idea was 
maintained and even increased well on into the 
present century. In 1916 young John Foster 
Dulles (now Secretary of State) based an im- 
portant public address * on the assumption that 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere have, as 
he put it, “a common personality, distinguishing 
them from the other nations of the world” and “an 
orbit absolutely detached” from the orbit of Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia. 

Through the 1930's this idea throve in the 


1 This paper is a condensation of parts of the series of 
Commonwealth Lectures given by the author at Univer- 


sity College, London, in 1953. These lectures are to be 
published in the autumn of 1954 by the Cornell Univer- 
sity Press under the title The Western Hemisphere 
idea: its rise and decline. 

2 Quoted in Laura Bornholt, The Abbé de Pradt and 
the Monroe Doctrine, Hispanic Amer. Hist. Rev. 24: 220, 
1944. 

%Second Pan American Scientific Congress, Pro- 
ceedings 7: 687-692, Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1917. 


United States and Latin America, and even spread 
to Canada. About 1940, however, there was a 
widespread revolt against what the rebels called 
the “Western Hemisphere complex.” * How suc- 
cessful the revolt has been, at least in this coun- 
try, is illustrated by the fact that today the United 
States is tied to Western Europe in an organiza- 
tion, NATO, which is irreconcilable with the 
classical Western Hemisphere idea, since an es- 
sential component of that idea was the separation 
of America from Europe. 

Paradoxically, the roots of this anti-European 
idea lie deep in America’s European past, for it 
grew out of the conception of America as a New 
World. Wholly European in its origin, this 
conception remained largely European in its de- 
velopment down to the eighteenth century. The 
European origin of the whole “New Worid” idea 
is obvious the moment one breaks the idea down 
into its two component parts, which are the new- 
ness of America and the congruity of its several 
parts. The idea that America was new bore the 
“made in Europe” label on its face, for the “wild 
surmise” with which Cortés and his contempo- 
raries viewed America and its adjacent waters 
was surely not shared by the native Americans, 
the Indians. To them, the New World was 
Europe. Dr. Samuel Johnson put the case in a 
nutshell when he said that Columbus “gave a new 
world to European curiosity.”*® Likewise, the 
idea of the congruity of the several parts of 
America was one which, until the Europeans 
invented it and propagated it with their maps, had 
never occurred to anyone in all the agglomeration 
of indigenous societies sprinkled over America 
from Alaska to the Tierra del Fuego. To this 


4A notable product of the revolt was the article by 
Eugene Staley, The myth of the continents, Foreign 
Affairs 19: 481-494, 1941, which used the term “Western 
Hemisphere complex.” This article was reprinted in 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, ed. The foreign affairs 
reader, 318-333, New York, Harper, 1947. 

5 Quoted in Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, Literary currents 
in Hispanic America, 4, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1945. The italics are mine. 
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day the surviving remnants of those societies 
have never accepted the idea; to them, Pan Ameri- 
canism is gibberish. 

The domestication of the New World idea in 
America and its development into the Western 
Hemisphere idea was a slow process, which re- 
quired more than two centuries for its completion. 
It took place in two stages: first the provincial 
and then the continental stage, or, in terms that 
apply to a later date, first the national and then 
the inter-American stage. For a long time dur- 
ing its provincial stage the development seemed 
to be in the opposite direction from the one 
leading to the Western Hemisphere idea, for its 
first result was a proliferation of parochialism. 
Sooner or later, the American descendants of 
Europeans began to think of themselves as Ameri- 
cans and no longer as Europeans-in-America ; 
but their sense of Americanism was localized in 
Brazil or New Granada or F'eru or Virginia— 
there was nothing continental about it. Even in 
British North America as late as 1765, a new 
note was struck when one of the delegates to the 
Stamp Act Congress, Christopher Gadsden, ex- 
horted his colleagues: ‘““There ought to be no 
New England man, no New Yorker, known on 
the Continent, but all of us Americans.”* Yet 
even Gadsden meant, not the whole American 
continent, the whole Western Hemisphere, but 
only that fragment of it, British America, which 
was to become the United States. Consequently, 
the provincial stage resulted first in a fragmenta- 
tion of America through the development of local 
loyalties which signified a weakening of ties with 
Europe but did not bind the fragments together 
in a new synthesis. 

This synthesis was achieved in a second and 
quite different stage and under a stimulus pro- 
vided mainly by Europe. The stimulus came 
from three eighteenth-century revolutions : the in- 
tellectual, the commercial, and the political. Since 
my time is limited, I shall confine the rest of my 
remarks mainly to the intellectual revolution, for 
without it the other two would never have led 


® Quoted in S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, The 
growth of the American republic, 29, New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1937. Among the many evidences of an 
earlier development of the same sort of Americanism in 
Latin America one may note, for Brazil, Pedro Calmon, 


Historia de la civilisacién brasileiia, 77-78, Buenos 
Aires, Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccién Publica, 
1938, and, for what is now Colombia, Juan Friede, El 
arraigo histérico del espiritu de independencia en el 
Nuevo Reino de Granada, Revista de Historia de 
América 33: 95-104, 1952. 
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to the formulation of the Western Hemisphere 
idea. 

The intellectual revolution was accomplished 
by the spread of the Enlightenment from Europe 
to all the countries across the Atlantic, first to the 
United States, and somewhat later to Latin 
America. In both it fell on fertile soil. Ameri- 
cans, both North and South, were attracted some- 
what by the “completely original form of philo- 
sophic thought” which it produced, but still more 
by its gospel of reform and progress through the 
promotion of useful knowledge.’ 

Among the most important agencies in spread- 
ing the Enlightenment, in America as in Europe, 
were the academies or learned societies which 
sprang up in both areas in the course of the 
eighteenth century. The first such body in the 
New World, and one of the most important, was 
founded at Philadelphia in 1743. Its name, “The 
American Philosophical Society . . . for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge,” * left no room for doubt 
about its being an offspring of the Enlightenment. 
Similar societies began to be organized in Spanish 
America about 1790.° They were numerous, for 
they enjoyed the royal government’s good will and 
at times its active support. The oldest of them, 
the “Sociedad de Amigos del Pais,” of Havana, is, 
like its Philadelphia counterpart, still very much 
alive today. The names given them were similar 
to those of their prototypes that had appeared in 
many parts of Spain since about 1760, such as 
“Patriotic Society,” or “Society of Friends of 
Their Country,” with perhaps the prefix “Eco- 
nomic” ; but these old names soon acquired a new 
significance in America. 

Through these societies and other channels, 
the Enlightenment contributed to the growth of 
the Western Hemisphere idea in three ways. 
First, it stimulated Americanism: throughout the 
Americas its leading exponents took the patriot 
side in the struggles for independence from Eu- 


T These two aspects are stressed respectively in Ernst 
Cassirer, The philosophy of the Enlightenment, Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1951, and Carl Becker, The 
heavenly city of the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1932. 

8 This name was adopted when the Society was defini- 
tively organized in 1768: Edwin G. Conklin, A_ brief 
history of the American Philosophical Society, Year 
Book Amer. Philos. Soc. for 1953: 11, Phila., 1954. 

® Arthur P. Whitaker, ed. Latin America and the 
Enlightenment, 13-15, New York, Appleton-Century, 
1942. Dr. Robert Shafer of Syracuse University is pre- 
paring a comprehensive study of these societies in Spain 
and Spanish America. 
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rope in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Second, it created for the first time 
a basic kinship of ideas between the two Americas, 
bridging the gap opened between Protestants and 
Catholics just when America was colonized. The 
rapprochement was aided by the fusion of the Ea- 
lightenment in Spanish America with the older 
liberal Spanish-Catholic tradition, which was re- 
vived at this time.’® Third, the Enlightenment 
gave the Americas for the first time a reciprocal 
interest in, and some knowledge about, each other’s 
culture. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
attitude of both Americas is typified by Cotton 
Mather, whose only interest in Spanish America 
was a missionary one—to convert the papists to 
Protestantism. The new attitude which both 
sides were beginning to take as the century came 
to a close is illustrated by the fact that, even in 
the wilds of Venezuela, Alexander von Humboldt 
encountered a Spanish American scientist who 
was familiar with the works of Benjamin Franklin. 
By 1800 the American Philosophical Society had 
established relations with scientists in Mexico 
and Cuba, and in 1801 and 1802 the Gazeta de 
Guatemala took extensive notice of medical studies 
recently published by Drs. Benjamin Rush and 
Benjamin Smith Barton of Philadelphia. In 1808 
the Peruvian José Hipolito Unanue published a 
book on the climate of Lima (£/ clima de Lima) 
which contains several references to the New 
York periodical Medical Repository." 

To be sure, the Enlightenment’s spread at first 
produced the opposite effect, for it stunted the 
growth of the isolationist Western Hemisphere 
idea by fostering a feeling of fellowship among 
enlightened people in all the countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic.'* This was the kind of thing 


1°On the revival of this tradition, see especially 
Camilo Barcia Trelles, Doctrina de Monroe y coopera- 
cion internacional, in Académie de Droit International, 
Recueil des cours, 1930 2: 391-605, Paris, 1931; Manuel 
Giménez Fernandez, Las doctrinas populistas en la 
independencia de Hispano-América, Sevilla, Escuela de 
Estudios Hispano-Americanos, 1947; and Silvio Zavala, 
La filosofia politica en la conquista de América, Mexico 
City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1947. 

11 Harry Bernstein, Some Inter-American aspects of 
the Enlightenment, in Whitaker, ed., Latin America and 
the Enlightenment (cited above, n. 9). 53-69. See also 
the same author’s Origins of Inter-American interest, 
Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press, 1945. 

12 The growth of this feeling is discussed in broad 
terms in Michael Kraus, The Atlantic civilisation: 
cighteenth-century, Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1949 
and Arthur P. Whitaker, The Americas in the Atlantic 
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the hopeful philosophers of that age looked for- 
ward to when they spoke of the international 
“Republic of Letters” and called themselves “‘citi- 
zens of the world.” Not until the Atlantic com- 
munity was split in twain in the early nineteenth 
century were international-minded Americans 
fully converted to the view that they were citizens 
of only half a world. 

In the meanwhile, however, one other develop- 
ment arising out of the Enlightenment had com- 
pleted the preparation of American minds for the 
new hemispheric orientation. This was the elabo- 
ration by European writers of what we may call 
an anti-American thesis, and the defensive reac- 
tion which this thesis not unnaturally provoked 
among the victims of their denigration."® 

The anti-American thesis may be summed up 
in the proposition that the New World was in- 
ferior to the old in every respect, as to both man 
and nature. This proposition betokened a new 
attitude towards America on the part of Europe 
which was clearly a by-product of the Enlighten- 
ment. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
European writers had made no such generalized 
comparison, either favorable or unfavorable, be- 
tween America and Europe. To them, the new- 
ness of the New World did not give it either 
uniqueness or unity; rather, as Henriquez-Urefia 
has pointed out,'* they considered it in terms of 
a problem which was universal and which the 
European mind of the Renaissance was already 
debating when America was discovered, namely, 
“the age-old contrast between nature and culture.” 
The results of the inquiry were mixed, for if it 
produced the cult of the noble savage, it also 
produced the cult of the ignoble savage; and in 
both cases the American savage was judged not 
as an American but as a savage. 

Nor was any such generalized comparison im- 
plicit in the tendency of Europeans of that earlier 
period to think of America in utopian terms. Sir 


triangle, in Ensayos sobre la historia del Nuevo Mundo, 
69-96, Mexico City, Instituto Panamericano de Geo- 
grafia e Historia, 1951. On the European intellectual 
background, see Paul Hazard, La pensée européene au 
XV IIléme siécle, Paris, Boivin, 1946, and, on the aspect 
indicated, Gilbert Chinard, Eighteenth century theories 
on America as a human habitat, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 91 (1) : 27-57, 1947. 

18 Antonello Gerbi, Viejas polémicas sobre el nuevo 
mundo, Lima, Banco de Crédito del Pert, 3rd ed., 1946, 
and Leopoldo Zea, América como conciencia, 109-120, 
Chap. VII, “Nacimiento de una conciencia americana,” 
Mexico City, Cuadernos Americanos, 1953. 

14 Henriquez-Uretia, op. cit., 14. 
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Thomas More and Tomaso Campanella chose 
America as the locus of their utopias, and about 
1540 the Spanish-born Bishop Vasco de Quiroga 
actually established two utopian communities in 
Mexico.'® It would be a great mistake, how- 
ever, to regard these wopias as inverting the 
eighteenth-century judgment and exalting America 
above Europe. The utopians merely believed 
that America provided a more favorable environ- 
ment for the application of ideas that were thor- 
oughly European. When they thought about the 
native peoples of America at all, they were sure 
that these stood quite as sorely in need of reform 
as did the peoples of Europe. This conviction 
was strongly stressed by Vasco de Quiroga, the 
only one of the three who either saw America 
with his own eyes or actually tried to put Utopia 
into practice. In short, the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries did not produce the antithesis 
“Europe versus America.” 

Kighteenth-century Europe did produce it, in 
the form of that denigration of America to which 
reference has already been made. Begun on a 


large scale by the French scientist-philosopher 
Buffon in 1750, this denigration reached its climax 
in de Pauw’s Recherches philosophiques sur les 
Américains (1768), according to which every- 


thing in America was “either degenerate or mon- 
strous,” its men cowardly and impotent, its iron 
unfit even for making nails, and its dogs unable 
to bark. Indignant rejoinders on behalf of the 
New World's dogs and its other forms of life 
poured forth from both North and South America 
in the next generation—from the pens of Fathers 
Molina and Clavigero, Thomas Jefferson, Philip 
Freneau, Joel Barlow, Alexander Hamilton, Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, and many others."° To 
them, of course, America was superior to Europe. 
This was something new, for previously Ameri- 
cans had never made a generalized comparison of 
the two. It was from European writers that 
Americans learned to think in terms of an antithe- 
sis between America and Europe. 

The commercial and political revolutions gave 
the antithesis currency and a focus in the Western 
Hemisphere idea. The commercial revolution 


15 Silvio Zavala, La Utopia de Tomas More en la 
Nueva Espaiia y otros estudios, Mexico City, Colegio de 
Mexico, 1937. 

16 The European attack and the American rejoinder 
are discussed in the two works cited above, n. 13. 
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stimulated its growth by creating a wholly new 
nexus of trade and communications which pro- 
vided for the first time the means of political and 
cultural intercourse between the Americas.'’ The 
final stinuwlus came from the political revolutions 
that swept the Atlantic world in the half century 
after 1775, and above all from the Spanish Ameri- 
can revolutions that began in 1810. 

The latter were the catalytic agent which pre- 
cipitated the formula*ion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere idea. In the vast area stretching from 
California to Cape Horn, Spanish American 
patriots started a struggle for independence which 
quickened the sense of hemispheric solidarity by 
its apparent analogy to the recent struggle of the 
United States against another European power, 
Great Britain. The Spanish American struggle 
was hardly well begun when there emerged in 
Europe that Concert of the great powers, com- 
monly called the Holy Alliance, whose leaders 
soon took a stand hostile to the very principles 
on which the independence of every American 
nation was based, and to their whole political way 
of life—to the right of revolution, popular 
sovereignty, constitutional and representative gov- 
ernments, and personal liberty. That Britain, one 
of the members of the European Concert, did not 
underwrite this program, was not clear to Ameri- 
cans until after the catalytic agent had already 
done its work. The antithesis was completed 
when the concert of despotic Europe provoked a 
concert of the free Western Hemisphere. 

That typical child of the Enlightenment, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, had prayed that ‘‘a thorough 
knowledge of the Rights of Man may pervade all 
nations of the earth, so that a philosopher may set 
his foot anywhere on its surface and say ‘This is 
my country.’” Early in the nineteenth century 
many Americans came to feel that the Western 
Hemisphere was the only part of the world which 
could answer Franklin’s prayer.'"* When they 
did so, the formulation of the Western Hemi- 
sphere idea was complete. 


17 Arthur P. Whitaker, The United States and the 
independence of Latin America, 1800-1830, 1-38, Chapter 
One, “Opening the Door to Latin America,” Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 

18 How this situation, by quickening the sense of the 
newness of the New World, also stimulated the develop- 
ment of Manifest Destiny is pointed out in Albert K. 
Weinberg, The idea of Manifest Destiny, 134-135, Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 
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MANy social animals form groups which are 
closed to other individuals of the same species. 
Strangers attempting to enter a bee hive (Butler 
& Free, 1952), an ant colony (Wheeler, 1923), a 
school of swordtail fish (Noble & Borne, 1940), 
a chicken flock (Collias, 1944), a group of 
howling monkeys (Carpenter, 1934), or a wolf 
pack (Murie, 1944) are driven off, severely 
beaten, or killed. The repulsion of the stranger 
may be undertaken by a specialized member of 
the group or by the united efforts of the entire 
group. In some species, such as ants, the in- 
dividuals specialized for excluding strangers may 
be even morphologically distinct from other mem- 
bers of the group. In other species, such as 
prairie dogs (King, 1951), all of the group mem- 
bers may cooperate to expel a stranger from the 
group. These extremes in morphological and 
social specialization suggest that the preservation 
of group integrity is a fundamental adaptive 
mechanism. 

The study of closed social groups has been 
limited principally to life history descriptions of 
a particular species or to the phenomenon of 
territoriality, which stresses the defense of an 
area rather than the preservation of group com- 
position. The former studies have shown that 
closed societies exist at many phylogenetic levels 
throughout the animal kingdom. However, there 
remain many species where closed societies may 
still be discovered and described in enough detail 
to indicate how the group operates to exclude 
strangers. The studies on territoriality have con- 
tributed much to the understanding of the char- 
acteristics of an individual (rarely a group) which 
makes him defend the territory. Some animals 
defend a territory only when sexually active or 
only when raising young. Territorial studies have 
also contributed much to our knowledge of the 


1 This investigation was undertaken while the author 


was a Postdoctoral Research Fellow of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service. 

* The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Richard Sales in conducting the experiment and also vhe 
critical reading of the manuscript by J. P. Scott, J. L. 
Fuller and R. Chambers of the R. B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory. 


characteristics possessed by the stranger which 
make him repelling or acceptable to the group. 
For example, Tinbergen (1951) has found that a 
male three-spined stickleback defends his territory 
against any small fish or even an oval model with 
red underparts. Color alone is apparently the 
essential characteristic of the stranger which de- 
termines the behavior of the resident stickleback. 

The purpose of the present experiment is to 
ascertain the group and stranger characteristics 
which determine stranger acceptability. It de- 
parts from the territorial studies in that major 
emphasis is placed upon group integrity rather 
than on individual defense of a particular area. 

Preliminary investigations were made of such 
characteristics as age, size, and physiological con- 
dition, but finally only sex and breed were studied 
because they appear to be of primary importance. 
The specific questions asked were: does the sexual 
composition of the group determine its reaction 
to strangers? If so, does the reaction vary accord- 
ing to the sex of the stranger? Does the breed of 
the group influence its behavior toward strangers? 
What effect does the breed of stranger have upon 
the behavior of the group? 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The animals used in this experiment consisted 
of males and females of two breeds of domestic 
dogs, Basenjis and Cocker Spaniels. None of the 
females used was in estrus during the experiment, 


GROUPS 


Four groups of three dogs each were used. 
Each group consisted of litter mates of the same 
sex and breed. All dogs lived together with their 
litter mates until they were approximately ore 
year of age, when they were used in this experi- 
ment (table 1). The dogs had received a series 
of behavioral tests which included frequent han- 
dling by the human experimenter (Scott et al, 
1950), 

STRANGERS 


Thirty-eight dogs were used as strangers to the 
group. The numbers of each breed were as fol- 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBERS AND EARLy Social ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL Groups 


Group IV 


: ee [ 
| Group 1 | Group Il} Group Ill | 


Number 3 


3 } 3 } 3 


} 
; 
} 
| 
Basenji Basenji 
} 
' 
} 


Breed Cocker 


Cocker 
Spaniel 


Spaniel 
} 


oo | @#e | 99 


| 
i 
Sex | 


cd 
Serial Nos, 1757 | 1764 ! 1912 
| 1762 | 1758 | 1766 1913 
1759 1768 1914 
| 
No. in litter | ed 5 5 
Sex of litter: | 
Males 3 | 3 
3 


2 
Females 


3 3 
10 weeks | 
Basenji | 


Maternal care | 10 weeks | 


i 10 weeks | 
Basenji | 


10 weeks 
Basenji 


| Cocker Spaniel 
| 


lows: Cockers 21 and Basenjis 17. Five strangers 
of each breed and sex were introduced to each 
group, making a total of 20 introductions per 
group. Strangers of different sexes and breeds 
were introduced haphazardly; however, the sex 
or breed was altered with each introduction. 
Strange male Basenjis were so severely attacked 
by the group of male Basenjis that only one intro- 


duction of this type was made during the experi- 
ment. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
EXPERIMENTAL FIELD 


The tests were conducted in a field, 34 acre in 
area (217' x 142’), surrounded by a solid board 
fence 8 feet high. A blind located in one corner 
of the field was used for making observations. 
Although the animals were aware of the observer's 
presence, this variable was the same throughout 
the experiment. One group was tested at a time. 
The group lived in the field throughout the period 
of the tests, Three large weatherproof and in- 
sulated houses, widely separated in the field, were 
provided for shelter. 


PROCEDURE 


4« 


Each group was observed for a period of at 
least three days after being placed in the field 
and before the introduction of the first stranger. 
This period afforded the group an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the field while the ob- 
server recorded their organization. No more than 
two strangers were introduced to the group in one 


day ; most introductions were made at a rate of 
one per day. 
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The strangers entered the field from a holding 
cage, whose door was controlled by the observer 
from the opposite end of the field. Before the 
door of the holding cage was opened, the group 
was called to the observer and held there until 
the stranger entered the field. Immediately upon 
the entry of the stranger, the group usually rushed 
to it. 

The stranger was left with the group for an 
hour, during which time the frequency of 26 types 
of behavior was recorded and classified according 
to the active individuals as: (1) among group 
members, (2) group member's response to the 
stranger, and (3) the stranger’s response to each 
group member. Only 4 of the 26 types of be- 
havior were displayed frequently enough to war- 
rant consideration ; these were: smelling genitals, 
tail wagging, playing, and aggressive _ activities 
(including snapping, placing paws on back, biting, 
growling, and fighting). The significance of these 
social patterns of behavior is difficult to assess 
without testing their effects on other animals. 
However, smelling genitals is most likely a form 
of social investigation, which should occur most 
frequently in animals least fearful and most curi- 
ous. Since I made no attempt to distinguish the 
different types of tail wagging as Schenkel (1947 ) 
has done for wolves, most tail wagging in this 
experiment may be classed as a form of submis- 
sive, non-aggressive, friendly behavior. Those 
groups displaying most tail-wagging, then, are 
usually least aggressive. Any dog that extended 
its forefeet, raised his rump, and pranced before 
another dog, or one which wrestled and romped 
with another dog was considered to be exhibiting 
play behavior. Although there are possibly sev- 
eral motives for exhibiting play behavior, | be- 
lieve it is safe to call most play in this experi- 
ment an invitation to establish a more intimate 
relation with the group, permitting the stranger to 
determine whether the relation will be hostile or 
friendly. Snapping, biting, growling, and fighting 
are generally aggressive activities, although they 
may be also displayed in defense. 

The criterion for the rejection of a stranger 
depended largely upon a subjective appraisal of 
the group’s behavior toward it. In order to em- 
ploy an objective measure for rejection, any group 
that exhibited more than 15 per cent of its total 
activity in aggressive actions toward the stranger 
was considered to have rejected the stranger. 

The amount of time each member spent alone 
(at least 50 feet from another animal) was used 
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as a measure of independence of each individual 
and as an inverse measure of group cohesion. 

The experiment was originally designed for a 
quadruple analysis of variance, but the absence of 
data for some of the cells and the variability in 
the treatment of each stranger of a given sex 
and breed by each group prevented its application. 
Consequently the frequency of the types of be- 
havior can serve only as a descriptive aid until 
more definitive experiments can be conducted in 
the suggested areas, 


RESULTS 

The complexity of the social interactions in this 
experiment necessitates a systematic approach. 
Each group of dogs is described individually, first 
in its reaction toward each type of stranger and 
the reactions of each type of stranger toward the 
group. Then the groups are compared with their 
reactions toward each type of stranger. 


I. GROUP OF THREE BASENJI MALES 


This group had been used in the pilot experi- 
ment and had spent more time in the field than 
any other group. There was a distinct social 
stratification among them. Alpha dominated beta 


and beta dominated omega, but alpha and omega 


rarely had a dispute. In fact, alpha and omega 
seemed to stick together, as both had beta as a 
common antagonist. Alpha never helped omega 
when omega was being defeated by beta, although 
omega would sometimes join alpha in defeating 
beta. This hierarchy was frequently independent 
of the acquisition of desired objects, since omega 
often acquired the food or mate while alpha and 
beta were fighting. In general, the group was 
relatively cohesive, spending 72 per cent of the 20 
hours less than 50 feet from each other. The 
group members usually treated the strangers alike, 
except that alpha was most aggressive, snapping 
and growling more than the others. Once dom- 
inance was clearly gained over the stranger by 
alpha, beta harassed it frequently throughout the 
hour by prancing before it and snapping at it. 
Omega tended to play more frequently with the 
stranger than other group members. 

During the pilot experiment from October 
through December of 1951, the Basenjis were 
sexually active and mounted most of the strange 
males. The sexual activity was so intense that 
many ejaculations were achieved. Both sexes 
of Basenjis become sexually active only once a 
year, during the autumn and early winter. When 
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this group was used again in the experiment, they 
were not sexually active and did not mount any 
of the strangers. 

The group of Basenji males was very aggressive 
and rejected more strangers than any other group. 
Of the 16 strangers introduced to the group, 9 of 
them were rejected. The proportion of rejections 
would have been increased if the 4 other male 
Basenji strangers could have been introduced 
without danger of injury, for the group had a 
history of previously rejecting all other male 
Basenjis. The 6 Basenji males, which were in- 
troduced both in the preliminary and final study, 
were violently attacked and had to be rescued be- 
fore they were severely injured by the group. In 
order to place the activities of the group toward 
the one male Basenji stranger on a comparable 
basis with the other strangers, the frequencies 
of types of behavior were multiplied by five. This 
assumes that the group’s behavior toward the 
other four strangers would have been similar in 
their behavior toward the one stranger that was 
introduced. This assumption is based on 5 male 
Basenji strangers which were introduced during a 
preliminary study and all were treated alike by 
the group. In addition to the group’s rejection of 
the male Basenjis, they also rejected 4 of the 5 
male Cockers. This hostility was carried over 
only slightly to the females of both breeds, for 
only 2 female Basenjis and 2 female Cockers were 
rejected by the group. The group’s behavior to- 
ward females was less severe and its aggressive 
activities were less frequent than those displayed 
toward the males. In general, the behavior of the 
male Basenji group consisted of smelling and 
playing with the strange females and attacking 
the strange males (fig. 1). 

The strangers reacted toward the group in 
much the same manner as the group acted toward 
them (fig. 1). The males fought back and tried 
to protect themselves, whereas the females smelled 
the genitals of the male group. The female 
Basenjis showed little aggression toward the 
group, while over one quarter of the total behavior 
displayed by the female Cockers was aggressive. 
The strange Cockers did not react frequently to 
the group, both sexes totaling only 74 acts, in 
contrast to the 104 acts of the female Basenjis and 
75 acts by the one male Basenji that was tested. 


Il. GROUP OF THREE BASENJI FEMALES 


The group of female Basenjis, like the male 
Basenjis, exhibited a distinct social hierarchy. In 
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at top of circle and by stranger inside circle. 


contrast to the males, however, the females rarely 
fought each other, but would frequently chase 
each other away from desired food items. Al- 
though there were no close associations between 
any two members of the group, alpha and beta 
engaged in more activities together. Alpha was 
inost aggressive towards strangers, but again beta 
harassed the strangers more by constantly pranc- 
ing about them and snapping at them. 
was less aggressive toward strangers. 
Basenji groups, the alpha members were more 
independent of the group, spending more time 
alone than the other members, and the omega 
members were least independent. 

The group rejected 6 strangers as determined 
subjectively and confirmed by the criterion that 
over 15 per cent of their behavior was of an ag- 
gressive nature. Five of the rejected strangers 
were other Basenji females and one was a Cocker 
Spaniel male. The females were as cohesive as 
the males, spending 73 per cent of 28 hours to- 
gether. 


Omega 
In both 


The group of female Basenjis were less aggres- 
sive than the males, but they did show con- 
siderable hostility toward other female Basenji 


strangers—rejecting all of them. The only other 
stranger they rejected was a male Cocker, which 
was introduced to the group between introductions 
of some young puppies. Since the group had 
been rejecting all of the puppies, it is possible that 
the group reacted in like fashion to the first adult 
stranger. The group showed the least interest in 
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PLAY TAIL -WAGGING 


Proportion of four types of behavior displayed by a group of Basenji males (outer circle) toward strangers 
and the strangers’ reactions (inner circle) toward group. 


Total frequency for all types of behavior by group 


Breed and sex of stranger below circle. 


Cocker females as indicated by the total frequency 
of behavior, and the most frequent type of be- 
havior was smelling their genitals (fig. 2). The 
group played with all strangers about the same, 
but wagged their tails only before the male 
strangers. The treatment given the strangers 
differed according to their sex, and differed among 
the females according to their breed; the female 
Basenjis received most attention and much of that 
attention was of an aggressive type. 

Although the behavior of the strangers toward 
the group varied considerably, the most out- 
standing difference is the large amount of ag- 
gression the female Basenjis displayed toward 
the group (fig. 2). The strange female Basenjis 
fought back when attacked by the group. Smelling 
genitals of the group members by male Basenji 
strangers occurred more frequently than any other 
type of behavior, whereas the male Cocker stran- 
gers wagged their tails most frequently before 
the group. This difference in tail wagging be- 
tween the male Cocker and Basenji strangers is 
probably not important, as the Cockers wag their 
tails much more frequently than Basenjis. The 
female Cocker strangers showed less aggression 
toward the group than the female Basenji stran- 
gers, but more than either breed of male strangers. 
The total amount of behavior shown toward the 
group by different types of strangers varied from 
49 ‘recorded acts by the female Cockers to 270 
acts by the female Basenjis. 
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Ill. GROUP OF THREE COCKER SPANIEL MALES 


The overt displays of aggression needed to dis- 
cern a social hierarchy were mostly lacking in this 
group. Priority for desired objects usually de- 
pended on who possessed them first, and motiva- 
tion for the objects appeared low. However, 
when one animal places his forepaws on the back 
of the other, dominance is indicated (Scott, 1950). 
In addition, the mounting of one dog by another 
usually suggests a greater degree of dominance 
than the placing of his paws on the other’s back. 
Likewise, when one animal permits the other to 
mount him, the animal being mounted is some- 
what subdued. Using these data, a social hier- 
archy emerges which agrees with subjective ob- 
servation. Alpha mounted beta 66 times, while 
beta mounted alpha 33 times. Alpha placed paws 
on back of beta 2 times, while beta did same to 
alpha 18 times. Alpha stood for mounting by 
beta only 10 times, while beta stood 59 times for 
alpha. Another clue to the social organization is 
both alpha’s and beta’s reactions to omega. Beta 
mounted omega 26 times, while alpha did so only 
4 times. These reactions to omega were similar 
in the group of male Basenjis where alpha was 
not agressive toward omega, but beta was aggres- 
sive. Although the social hierarchy indicated by 
these data is not distinct, a/pha was less often 
subdued than beta and was also much more aggres- 
sive in sexual relations than beta. The extent of 
the homosexual relations among these males is 
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unusual in unisexual groups of dogs and may be 
the result of their previous experiences being 
limited only to males. Omega did not act aggres- 
sively. The subtle struggle for dominance in this 
group was apparently excited by the entry of some 
strangers, for at this time mounting activity oc- 
curred. In other circumstances, aggressive ac- 
tivities may be stimulated by the entry of a human 
heing into any group of dogs. 

The group rejected only one stranger, which 
was another Cocker male. This group was the 
least cohesive of the four groups, spending only 
43 per cent of 27 hours together. Although no 
single cause is responsible for the lack of cohesion, 
the apparently aimless running about the field and 
barking of omega accounts for much of it. As a 
result of the stimulus created by the stranger, 
omega ran about the field whereas alpha and beta 
mounted each other or omega. 

The most characteristic behavior displayed by 
the group of male Cockers toward strangers was 
their tail wagging (fig. 3). Approximately 50 
per cent of their total behavior toward all strangers 
except other male Cockers was tail wagging. In 
their reactions toward other male Cockers, they 
displayed more aggression than tail wagging and 
indeed rejected one of the five strangers intro- 
duced to the group. The group showed the 
fewest aggressive responses to the male Basenji 
strangers. Their smelling and play behavior was 
about equal for all strangers, except the female 
Cockers, to which they responded with less play 
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and more smelling and tail wagging. The total 
frequency of all behavior was greatest for this 
group and about the same for all strangers except 
the female Cockers, which brought forth less than 
half the number of social activities by the group 
than any of the other types of strangers. 

The strange males of both breeds responded to 
the male Cocker group with a high proportion of 
aggressive behavior, the Basenji males being more 
aggressive than the Cocker males (fig. 3). One 
Basenji stranger dominated the group to such an 
extent that none of the members could move with- 
out being set upon by the stranger. This behavior 
occurred only once during the experiment and 
was shown by the alpha member of the Basenji 
group when introduced as a stranger. The male 
Cocker strangers displayed over twice as many 
activities towards the group as any other type of 
stranger and over ten times as much activity as 
the female Cockers. All strangers displayed about 
the same proportion of smelling the group mem- 
bers and in playing with them, except the female 
Cockers, which displayed well over half of their 
total activity in tail wagging and only 2 per cent 
in play. 


IV. GROUP OF THREE FEMALE COCKER SPANIELS 


The group of female Cockers showed even less 
organization than the group of male Cockers. 
There was no dominance hierarchy which could 
be discerned. The individuals differed in their 
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Proportion of four types of behavior displayed by a group of Cocker Spaniel males (outer circle) toward 
strangers and the strangers’ reactions (inner circle) toward group. 
by group at top of circle and by stranger inside circle. 


Total frequency for all types of behavior 
Breed and sex of stranger below circle. 


behavior toward strangers, particularly in respect 
to aggression. One member of the group was 
antagonistic toward the strangers when they 
smelled her, while another member was very 
tolerant, and the third usually kept away from 
the strangers. The antagonistic member exhibited 
over three times as many aggressive acts (snap- 
ping, growling, and mounting) toward the stran- 
gers than the other two members did when com- 
bined. The second member was considerably 
more playful toward the strangers than the other 
members and displayed little hostility. The third 
member exhibited almost no hostility, and showed 
the fewest number of all types of responses to 
the strangers. These distinctions in the mem- 
ber’s behavior toward the strangers still fail to 
give any clue to the role each played in the group. 
The most aggressive individual did not appear to 
hold the alpha position, which seemed to belong 
to the most playful individual, if there was such a 
position in the group. The almost complete lack 
of hostility among the members made the existence 
of such a position questionable. 

The group was very cohesive, being separated 
only 15 per cent of the 30 hours they were under 
observation. For the most part, this cohesion was 
the result of their lethargy and attentiveness to 
the observer, as they slept near each other in 
front of the observation blind. 

The group of female Cockers differed from the 
other three groups in its failure to respond more 
aggressively toward strangers of the same sex 
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and breed than toward other types of strangers. 
In fact, most of its aggression was displayed to- 
ward both breeds of males (fig. 4). Although 
these females frequently growled and snapped 
at the males, there was no evidence suggesting that 
the males were rejected from the group. Instead, 
the females of the group merely repulsed the 
sexual advances of the males with snaps and 
growls, without actively attacking any of the 
strangers. Both breeds of male strangers were 
treated about alike by the group, which is also 
true for the females of both breeds. The responses 
differed between the sexes in that the female stran- 
gers were smelled more frequently and were 
played with more and repelled less with aggressive 
acts than the males. The female Basenji strangers 
were responded to more often than any other type 
of stranger. 

The male strangers reacted toward the group 
without displaying any aggressive activities (fig. 
4). In all other situations where the group dis- 
played aggression toward the stranger, the stran- 
ger responded in like fashion. Instead of fight- 
ing back, the male strangers met the hostility of 
the female group with smelling and tail wagging. 
The preliminary sexual advances of the male 
strangers required the females to repulse them, 
but not exclude them from the group. On the 
other hand, the small proportion of aggression 
displayed by the group toward the female stran- 
gers was returned with about an equal proportion. 
Play did not constitute much of the total behavior 
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displayed by any of the strangers, while tail 
wagging constituted more than half of the total 
behavior of all Cockers and almost half of the 
total behavior displayed by the female Basenjis. 
The male Basenjis showed more smelling behavior 
than other strangers and the female Basenjis dis- 
played almost half of their behavior in smelling 
the group members. 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS 


In comparing the groups, we find that the 
Basenjis had a more distinct social hierarchy than 
the Cockers, and that the males of each breed had 
a more distinct hierarchy than the females. Simi- 
larly, the Basenjis rejected more (15 out of 36) 
strangers than the Cockers (1 out of 40) and the 
males rejected (10 out of 36) more strangers 
than the females (6 out of 40). This relationship 
between rigidity of the social organization and 
the rejection of strangers suggests that the more 
rigid the social hierarchy, the more exclusive the 
group. 

In three of the four groups the greatest fre- 
quency of all types of behavior was towari stran- 
gers of the same breed and sex as the group. 
(The female Cocker group responded more fre- 
quently to strange female Basenjis.) Similarly, 
the strangers also showed a greater frequency of 
total responses te groups of the same breed and 
sex. Animals of the same breed and sex tend 
to be more responsive to each other than to those 
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of different breeds or sex. More striking than 
the total responsiveness is the display of aggres- 
sion between groups and strangers of the same 
sex and breed. Each group was more aggressive 
toward strangers of the same sex and breed than 
it was toward unlike individuals. The group of 
female Cockers departs from: this rule because 
they frequently repelled the sexual advances of 
the male strangers with aggressive acts, such as 
snapping or growling. With no exceptions the 
strangers demonstrated more aggressive acts to- 
ward the group of like sex and breed. A com- 
parison of the proportion of the four behavioral! 
categories displayed by each group shows that 
Basenjis are more aggressive than Cockers, and 
males generally more aggressive than females. 
These relationships are the same in respect to 
the number of strangers rejected by each group, 
because the amount of aggression displayed is the 
criterion for rejection, The female Cockers, how- 
ever, show a higher percentage of aggression in 
their total behavior than the male Cockers. The 
Cocker groups displayed a higher percentage of 
their total behavior in tail wagging than the 
Basenjis, while the Basenjis smelled the genitals 
of the strangers more frequently. Play behavior 
was about alike for all groups except the male 
Basenjis, which seldom played with the strangers. 

The more frequent display of aggression by the 
Basenjis than by the Cockers suggests that ag- 
gression is a genetic trait which may be im- 
portant in forming the social organization of the 
group as well as their reactions toward strangers. 
In bone-dominance tests conducted within litters 
of Basenjis and Cockers at a year of age, Pawlow- 
ski & Scott (MS) found that Basenjis were sig- 
nificantly more dominant over their litter mates 
than Cockers. These results also indicate that 
Basenjis form a more rigid social heirarchy than 
do the cockers. 


DISCUSSION 


If a social group of animals is to be dis- 
tinguished from a mere aggregation, it must 
possess an organization and some manner of main- 
taining itself as a discrete, functioning unit. Any 
assemblage of animals that permits individuals to 
drift in and out cannot establish a stable organiza- 
tion which would characterize it as a group. 
Such random movements of individuals are there- 
fore prevented in most group-forming species. In 
the domestic dog, social groups may be recognized 
in dog teams (Dice, 1952), in free-roaming neigh- 
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borhood groups, and in semi-feral animals ( Alt- 
mann, 1950). These groups often exhibit a rigid 
social hierarchy, with a single dominant individual 
and several subordinates. Some strangers, trying 
to enter the group, may be violently rejected or 
even killed by the group members, while others 
are readily accepted. Learning the characteristics 
of both the group and stranger which determine 
whether a stranger is accepted or rejected has 
been the object of this study. 

In the four groups of dogs studied, some groups 
repelled more strangers than others. The prin- 
cipal characteristic of the group which seemed to 
determine its reactions to the stranger was the 
rigidity of its social structure. Those groups with 
the most rigid hierarchy were more hostile to 
strangers than those with a weak or poorly or- 
ganized structure. The exclusiveness of a group 
appears to be a function of the rigidity of its social 
organization, which in turn is related to the 
breed and sex of the group. Basenjis, both males 
and females, form a more rigid hierarchy than 
Cockers, while males within each breed demon- 
strate more social dominance than females. 

In rejecting a stranger, the group attacks him 
until he is completely dominated or until he is 
driven from the group, if some escape is available 
to him. If there is no escape, he may be killed or 
forced to remain as far from the group as possible. 
Excluded strangers in this study either stayed 
quietly in the corner of the ficld where they first 
entered it or had to be rescued from the onslaught 
of the group. The attack was usually carried out 
by all members of the group, although there was 
considerable difference in the behavior of each 
group member. Usually the dominant member 
initiated the attack, but the lower ranking mem- 
bers were more persistent and often harried the 
stranger after he was defeated. In poorly struc- 
tured groups the individuals acted independently 
and were less likely to bother the stranger. A 
well structured group tends to act as a unit, with 
some division of labor. The members of a poorly 
structured group act independently, and are less 
effective in driving out strangers. 

The group’s reaction to a stranger may be in- 
dependent of the rigidity of the group’s social 
structure, if the stranger possesses characteristics 
acceptable to the group. Each group seems to 
discriminate between strangers, permitting some 
to enter the group and excluding others. This 
discrimination between strangers depends largely 
upon their sex and breed. Strangers of the same 
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sex and breed as the group are more of a stimulus 
to the group than unlike strangers as measured 
by the frequency of total interactions. Similarly, 
strangers react more frequently to groups of like 
sex and breed than they do to groups unlike them- 
selves. To a considerable extent, this pattern of 
the total frequency of interactions is influenced by 
the number of aggressive acts. That is, the groups 
and strangers were more aggressive toward other 
individuals of the same sex and breed than they 
were to unlike individuals. The only exception 
to this pattern is the group of female Cockers, 
which was more aggressive toward the males 
than toward the females. The aggression of the 
Cocker females was principally a defense against 
the male’s sexual advances. The general tendency 
to be aggressive toward like strangers suggests 
that such individuals may appear to be a threat 
to the integrity of the group. 

The fact that individuals similar to the group 
are the greatest threat may be explained by ‘the 
conditioning of the group to each other. In the 
homogeneous groups studied here, each member 
learned to react to other individuals similar to 
itself. In fact, all social stimulation originated 
from other animals of like breed and, after the 
experiment began, of like sex. Furthermore, 
much of the social conditioning was of an aggres- 
sive type, in that the groups formed a social 
hierarchy through aggressive behavior. Overt ag- 
gressive behavior was seldom observed among the 
group members because the conditioning had been 
complete, with each individual role well learned, 
When a strange individual of similar sex and 
breed was introduced, the learned responses given 
to this type of stimulus were released and the 
stranger was aggressively attacked. Support for 
this explanation is found in the fact that the 
rigid social hierarchies, indicating complete condi- 
tioning, were those which rejected and were more 
aggressive to strangers of the same sex and breed. 
Where either breed or sex is varied, one would 
expect the aggression to be somewhat reduced, 
and where both breed and sex are different, ag- 
gression should be least. Although our data do 
not entirely support this hypothesis, there is evi- 
dence that it might be supported if unaccounted 
variables were controlled. For example, the 
Basenji male group, with the most rigid hierarchy, 
fiercely rejected all other Basenji males (6 ani- 
mals, including 5 in the preliminary study) and 
would probably have killed them if allowed to. 
When breed was varied but not sex, such as when 
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the Cocker males were introduced, 4 out of 5 were 
rejected with less ferocity, Varying sex alone has 
little more effect than varying both sex and breed, 
since both Basenji and Cocker females received 
about the same amount of aggression from the 
group. However, the Pasenji females stimulated 
greater activity on the part of the*group than 
the Cocker females. 

In summary, there is a tendency for aggressive- 
ness by the group to decrease in the following 
order: (1) strangers of the same breed and sex; 
(2) strangers of same sex but different breed: 
(3) strangers of same breed but different sex ; 
and (4) strangers of both different breed and sex. 

The adaptive function of closed groups has 
often been stressed, but the method of bringing 
about this adaptation by natural selection has 
never been demonstrated or adequately explained 
without imparting a teleological insight to the 
animals. It is proposed here that animals living 
in organized societies generalize from their intra 
group actions to strangers like themselves. In so 
far as these intragroup actions maintain social 
status, either by subvert or overt agonistic be- 
havior, a stranger without social status is treated 
with hostility by the group. The motive of the 
group in attacking a stranger, then, is not to keep 
the group closed, although this may be the result. 
Instead, the group members react toward the 
stranger in the same way they react toward each 
other, These intragroup reactions in a rigid social 
hierarchy may be filled with latent antagonism 
which is expended upon the stranger, since he 
cannot provide the necessary stimuli to prevent 
the attack. Thus, closed groups are probably not 
entirely the result of selection operating on an 
adaptive function; rather they are partially a 
learned product of group life. 

The introduction of a stranger to a group often 
had disturbing effects upon both the group and 
the stranger. Aside from the group's reactions 
to the stranger, the group was often excited and 
unsettled until the stranger was integrated into 
the group or entirely kept away from the group in 
one section of the field. The excitement shown 
by the group is indicated by an increased interest 
in other members and increased movement about 
the field; while the strangers, regardiess of their 
treatment by the group, appeared very uncom- 
fortable. Many of them remained in a corner by 
themselves, or made efforts to escape from the 
field. In their reactions to the observer they ap- 
peared very dependent, sitting before the blind, 
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whining, leaping up to the window and responding 
to every movement of the observer. This ap- 
parent dependency of the stranger on the human 
observer suggests that a strange individual in an 
unfamiliar group feels insecure and attempts to 
associate with some familiar object, in this case 
the human observer. In his efforts to establish 
this relationship, he may behave almost neu- 
rotically, by jumping up against the fence con- 
tinuously or sitting down and whining without 
making any effort to adjust himself to the group. 


SUMMARY 


Groups of Basenji and Cocker Spaniel males 
and females were observed in their reactions 
toward strangers of similar and different breeds 
and sexes. Basenjis had a more distinct social 
hierarchy than Cocker Spaniels and the males in 
each breed formed a more rigid hierarchy than 
females. The rejection of strangers by the group 
depended largely upon the rigidity of the social 
structure. Basenji males, which had the most 
rigid social structure, attacked and rejected more 
strangers than any other group. The group’s 
reaction to strangers also depended upon the 
breed and sex of the strangers. In general, 
strangers of the same sex and breed as the group 
were rejected more often than strangers of unlike 
sex and breed. The explanation offered for this 
discrimination against strangers similar to the 
group in sex and breed was that the group mem- 
bers recognized strangers similar to the other in- 
dividuals in the group. Since the group members 
formed a social hierarchy by aggressive behavior, 
they were conditioned to react aggressively to- 


ward individuals like themselves. By this process 
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of conditioning of the group members to each 
other, any socially structured group may be closed 
to strangers. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS AND THE FALL OF NAPOLEON IN 1814 


GUILLAUME DE BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY * 


Professor at the Institut Catholique of Paris 


AIM AND SCOPE OF THIS STUDY 


THE studies of Charles D. Hazen,' Eugene N. 
Curtis ? and Elizabeth B. White * have far from 
exhausted the broad and fascinating subject of 
American opinion with regard to France. The 
last mentioned study, particularly, covers so vast 
a field that it is of necessity very superficial. 
Quite recently, for instance, Joseph I. Shulum 
managed to devote a volume of more than three 
hundred pages to American opinion on Napoleon, 
studied within the limits of the single state of 
Virginia.* 

It is the final crisis of the Empire which at- 
tracted our attention. It would be difficult to 
conceive of the furor that it caused across the 
Atlantic. The tragedy—we know—is divided in 
reality into three acts: the invasion of France by 
the Allies and the first abdication in the spring of 
1814; the return of the “Eagle” in March of 
1815; Waterloo and the second abdication in 
June 1815. Very soon, however, the author of 
the present article realized that it would be im- 
possible for him, in the time and with the limited 
means at his disposal, to cover the crisis of 1814— 
1815 in its entirety; and rather than subject this 
topic to a superficial treatment, he preferred to 
concentrate his efforts upon a limited section, in 
the hope of eventually being able to complete the 


*French text translated into English by Elsie M. 
Fugett, Hunter College, and edited by Beatrice F. Hyslop, 
Hunter College. Appreciation of cooperation in checking 
references is expressed to Paul L. Berry, Library of 
Congress, and Clifford K. Shipton, American Antiquarian 
Society. 

1 Hazen, Charles D., Contemporary American opinion 
of the French Revolution, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1897. 

“Curtis, Eugene N., American opinion of French 
nineteenth century revolutions, Amer. Hist. Rev. 29: 
249-270, 1924; and La Révolution de 1830 et l'opinion 
publique en Amérique, La Révolution de 1848 17: 64-73, 
June—September, 1924. 

8 White, Elizabeth B., American opinion of France, 
from Lafayette te Poincaré, New York, Alfred Knopf, 
1927. 

4Shulum, Joseph I., The Old Dominion and Napoleon 
Bonaparte. A study in American opinion, New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1952. 


projected work by other stucies made along the 
same lines. 

The very title of the present study clearly 
defines its limits: we do not claim to set forth 
the reactions of the whole of American opinion, 
but only of that part of it expressed by the voice 
of the press; and it is quite likely that a study of 
other evidences of this opinion—letters, memoirs, 
books, pamphlets—may give a picture colored 
quite differently. On the other hand, we have 
limited our study to the first act of the drama of 
the Empire’s fall, and it is quite possible that, 
with regard to the other two acts of 1815, the 
lines indicating the division of opinion as per- 
ceived here may be drawn differently; but, ob- 
viously, the positions adopted in 1815 will be 
understood only through those taken in 1814, and 
we had first to study the latter before taking up 
the former, 

In any for the student who seeks to 
reconstitute the reactions of public opinion to the 
great crises of history, the press is evidently the 
first source to which he turns . . . provided, how- 
ever, that this press was free to express itself. 
This is not the case for France in 1814, nor for 
any of the other countries on the European con- 
tinent, 


case, 


Even in England where opinion was, 
in principle, free to express itself, the state of 
war with France and over-wrought national feel- 
ings permitted only one kind of sentiment to be 
printed: hatred of Napoleon and of France. In 
order to find a truly independent public opinion, 
we have to look beyond the Atlantic in the free 
republic of the United States. How this opinion 
learned of the happenings in Europe at the be- 
ginning of 1814, how it reacted to them, and in 
what degree the views expressed were influenced 
by considerations of party politics or by the con- 
sciousness of national interests, are the subjects 
of this first limited study. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS IN 1814 


Some preliminary remarks on the condition of 
the American press at this period are indispensable 
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for the proper understanding of the notes which 
follow. 

The press of the United States was, even at this 
period, the most prolific and spirited in the world, 
although the population of the country still num- 
bered only about eight million inhabitants. This 
can be explained not only by the complete liberty 
it enjoyed, but still more, doubtless, by the fact 
that the important centers of population were too 
far apart from one another and too poorly linked 
by the mails to be satisfied by the newspapers 
published in one or several cities; moreover, each 
state in the Union retained a large share of self- 
government in the intellectual as well as in the 
political domain, and Washington, the federal 
capital, was only a large village compared to such 
cities as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

It is impossible to state precisely and with 
assurance the exact number of newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States at the beginning of 
1814. It would serve no purpose to make one’s 
way laboriously through Brigham’s bibliographical 
compilation,’ for he covers only the collections 
existing today in the public and private libraries, 
and it is a fact that certain newspapers in existence 
in 1814, with a small circulation, have disap- 
peared completely. According to Isaiah Thomas,* 
the bibliographer, there were 393 newspapers 
published in the United States as early as 1810, 
and 861 in 1820. We therefore run no great risk 
of error by accepting, for the beginning of 1814, 
a number somewhere between 450 and 500. Most 
of these papers were weekly news-sheets, since 
only the large centers had dailies; there were also 
some newspapers appearing two or three times 
a week. From the material or financial point of 
view, these were usually quite small affairs: 
more often than not the proprietor was at the 
same time the sole editor and printer; the average 
printing of the larger newspapers was about a 
thousand copies. 

For their information about everything lying 
outside the narrow limits of the local events, the 
editors depended upon newspapers published else- 
where, which they received with more or less 
delay according to the caprices of the mails; 
rarely did they possess the luxury of special 


* Brigham, Clarence §S., History and bibliography of 
American newspapers, 1690-1820, 2 v., Worcester, Amer. 
Antiquarian Soc., 1947. 

® Thomas, Isaiah, The history of printing in America, 
Albany, J. Munsell printer, 2nd ed., 1874. 
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correspondents, Thus, as often as not, their pages 
of news items consisted of clippings cut out here 
and there. In Boston only, the Exchange Coffee- 
House, terminus of the principal stage-coach lines, 
functioned as a kind of “pool” for the journalists 
of the town. Where foreign news was con- 
cerned, rounding up a supply of it was even 
more uncertain. We read for instance in the 
Democratic Press of Philadelphia this significant 
appeal: “The editor of this paper will sincerely 
thank any of his friends who will favor him with 
the loan of foreign papers, particularly French 
or English.” (May 18.) 

The editor of the Charleston Courier complains, 
on May 28, 1814, that someone has stolen in 
transit a series of London newspapers which had 
been sent to him from St. Mary’s by a friend. It 
is not unusual to note that a single copy of a 
French or an English newspaper gradually sup- 
plied the entire press of the country with news 
over a period of several weeks. 

As for editorial articles, many journalists with 
neither the time nor the talent for writing, were 
content to reproduce the editorials of the large 
city newspapers, sometimes even without acknowl- 
edging their source, or by shamelessly plagiarizing 
them. They also relied upon, in part, kindly cor- 
respondents whose lucubrations they published 
under pseudonyms. Most of the weeklies, more- 
over, and even some of the dailies, did not have 
the space in their usual four pages to publish 
editorial articles, and confined themselves to giv- 
ing news condensations so as to make more place 
for legal and commercial advertisements which 
often took up fifty per cent or more of the avail- 
able space. That is why, despite the considerable 
number of newspapers in existence at this period, 
it is not too diffieult to make a rather complete 
general survey of the opinions expressed in the 
press at the beginning of 1814. 

FIRST PHASE: THE INVASION OF FRANCE 

In this winter of 1814, all events seemed to 
have conspired to accentuate the isolation of the 
United States. Navigation at this time of the 
year was always difficult and infrequent; but, in 
addition, both the state of war with England and 
the embargo upon maritime commerce with the 
enemy, decided upon by the president some months 
earlier, further diminished the frequency of com- 
munications. News from London arrived only 
by two indirect routes: the packet-boats linking 
the capital with the Canadian port of Halifax 
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from which news reports inserted in the local 
gazettes reached Boston from time to time despite 
the state of war; and the Bermudas, from which 
neutral ships could occasionally carry, mostly to 
the ports of the South, news items brought to 
the islands by English boats. These roundabout 
ways required time; taerefore it was generally 
by means of ships coming directly from France, 
by privateers defying the English warships, that 
the American press had its first inklings of what 
was happening. These ships dared call only at the 
French ports on the Atlantic, since those on the 
Channel were too closely watched by the English. 

Thus, at the end of March 1814, the final crisis 
of the Empire was approaching its fatal end, the 
campaign in France was militarily lost by Napo- 
leon, the curtain was going to fall on the play. . . 
and the American people had not even heard that 
the curtain was going up. They knew practically 
nothing of what had happened since Napoleon, 
defeated in Germany, had been obliged to pull 
back all his forces on this side of the Rhine. 
American journalists seemed to believe that the 
satisfied Allies would stop there, and that, with 
their dissensions becoming more pronounced along 
with their successes, they would seek to negotiate 
a compromise with the Emperor.’ On March 7, 
the brig Criterion had arrived in New York, bring- 
ing the Bordeaux newspapers dating up to Janu- 
ary 20. These papers, complying with imperial 
censorship, did not yet permit it to be surmised 
that the Allies had entered France, although they 
did report that Swiss neutrality had been violated. 
The editor of the National Intelligencer declared, 
on March 11, that the Allies would mainta‘n their 
troops on the Rhine until the conclusion of a 
peace that could not be long in coming. 

The surprise therefore could not have been 
more complete when the Rambler reached Boston 
on March 22 bringing the first news of the inva- 
sion of France by the Allies. Sailing from 
Bordeaux, or more exactly from La Teste, on 
February 25, she had made the crossing in thirty- 
four days, not counting the days of departure and 
arrival, and was carrying a series of Bordeaux 
papers up to February 8 “GREAT NEWS 
FROM FRANCE!” ran the headline of the 
Columbian Centinel of Boston. The sensational 
character of the news is evident from the fact 
that certain Boston and New York papers pub- 
lished special news-sheets before the regular hour 


7 National Intelligencer, February 26, quoting the Bos- 
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of publication. From Boston it spread in all di- 
rections by means of the mails and was published 
m New York on March 25, in Philadelphia on 
the twenty-sixth, in Baltimore and Washington 
on the twenty-eighth, in Richmond on the thirtieth, 
in Charleston on April 4, in Savannah on the 
fifth. In the New England states, it was known 
in Providence and in Newport on March 26, in 
Hartford on the twenty-eighth, in Concord on the 
twenty-ninth. It was only on April 9 that the 
news reached far-away Kentucky through the 
voice of the Lexington Reporter, Cincinnati on 
the twelfth, and finally St. Louis on the thirtieth. 

So, according to the admission of the French 
newspapers themselves, the Allies had penetrated 
deeply into France; according to certain reports, 
Cossacks had even been seen fifteen or twenty 
leagues from the capital! And these incredible 
events were confirmed almost immediately by 
newspapers reaching Boston from the Bermudas 
on March 24; these reprinted the despatches 
published in London up to January 31. 

The American press, hitherto rather indifferent 
to happenings in Europe, started to comment upon 
them eagerly, each editor interpreting them in line 
with his own wishes. 

The Federalist newspapers rejoiced and al- 
ready looked upon Napoleon as overthrown : 


The day of reckonine near at hand! (ran the New 
York Evening Post, on March 25]... . The ruthless 
tyrant who has so long held in iron slavery the con- 
tinental powers in Europe, is about to be brought 
to his final earthly account. The oceans of innocent 
blood he has caused to flow; the devastation spread 
through civil society in which he has involved all 
ancient institutions, civil and divine, these mighty 
evils are, at length, about to be requited upon this 
monster, 


The United States Gasette of Philadelphia, on 
April 2 (editorial dated April 1), thought it 
could infer, from the very tone of the French 
press, the existence of internal difficulties which 
would contribute to the tyrant’s downfall : 


Contrast this humble, desponding and suppliant 
language with the blustering rhodomontade | sic] as- 
sumed by these journals when his Corsican Majesty 
was engaged in foreign conquests. . . . Subterranean 
fires are now kindling in the heart of the French 
Empire. ... 


This end was to be anticipated. Such a system— 
“unprincipled robber ferocious banditti in 
the shape of armies spreading devastation and 
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misery over inoffensive nations’”—could not en- 
dure. Betrayal lies in wait for the tyrant in the 
event of reverses. He must fall under the blows 
of his own satellites. “Mankind would otherwise 
be compelled to abjure civilized life and seek the 
protection of wild beasts if such a system should 
eventually prevail.” (April 2.) 


Comments the Daily Advertiser ci Boston on 
March 23: 


Bonaparte must be hurled from his sanguinary 
throne before peace can be concluded. . . . We fore- 
see no otLer alternative left for him but to be slain, 
or to escape by flight. In the latter case, there is no 
spot on earth that would receive him except Amer- 
ica; to this country therefore he will fly... . 


The editor analyzed rather shrewdly the first 
manoeuvres of the Allies and he observed that this 
invasion differed in several particulars from the 
Prussian invasion in 1792: the invading forces 
were very much larger, and there was no trace of 
the enthusiasm that once stirred the soldiers of 
Valmy. It also differed from Napoleon’s invasion 
of Russia: it was not a war of conquest, but a war 
of liberation: Czar Alexander had guaranteed the 
integrity of French territory, and since his geo- 
graphical position did not allew him any territorial 


annexations, he would not permit others to help 
themselves; the French armies were exhausted 
and, lastly, the tyrant could not count upon the 


devotion of the nation. In this connection, the 
conduct of the inhabitants of the South of France 
towards Wellington’s army was symptomatic. 
What was to become of France after Napoleon’s 
fall? Austria was likely to wish to see him re- 
placed by the King of Rome, but the last word 
will belong to the French themselves: 


If the French nation wish for Napoleon's son to 
govern it, Austria’s view will be promoted by the 
Allies; but if the French nation cali for the Bourbon 
family, the Allies, who have pledged themselves not 
to interfere in the choice of government by the 
people, will undoubtedly have no alternative but to 
submit. (March 23.) 


The Federal Gazette of Baltimore on March 29 
noted another interesting sign: 


The French accounts of the facility with which 
the Allies are permitted to enter the towns of 
France, where the force was sufficient to prevent 
them if the inhabitants were so inclined, speaks 
volumes in support of the opinion that the Usurpa- 
tion of Bonaparte is at an end. 
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The Connecticut Mirror of March 28, after 
heaping abuse upon Napoleon, turned its batteries 
against the Republican administration : 


What a miserable figure do we make in the eyes 
of the world! With an Administration ambitious, 
cunning and unprincipled we have joined our 
fates with Frazce, and now exhibit the degrading, the 
mortifying, the shameful spectacle to the rest of 


mankind, of being the only ally which her tyrannical 
BUTCHER can boast of... . 


It made the ironical suggestion that President 
Madison send a ship to pick up the Emperor as 
soon as he was dethroned, in order to entrust to 
him the command of the Union’s armies. 


And if his mother, old Lady Letitia, could be put 
up for the same cargo, it might oblige the illustrious 
Jefferson, who has been supposed for some years to 
have been disposed to enter into the 
matrimony with the widow. 


bonds of 


The. government’s point of view was given by 
the unofficial National Intelligencer on March 31: 


It is no secret to those who have been our constant 
readers that we have no partialities for France as 
the mistress of Europe; but we most sincerely hope, 
and every friend of liberty and humanity in this 
nation will unite in the wish, that the integrity of 
France may be preserved and her invaders repelled. 
This wish, we doubt not, will be realized. The very 
next arrival may bring us the account of the disper- 
sion of the allies beyond the limits of France and 
the formation of a general peace. 

We have seen a hope expressed in some of the 
factious prints which fills us with abhorrence—that 
the present Emperor of France might be dethroned 
and the race of Bourbons reelevated to the throne 
from which their incapacity had degraded them 
Humanity shudders at the idea, and when these 
prints calmly taik of “legitimate sovereigns” and 
“bloodless revolutions,’ they betray as much ignor- 
ance of the nature of man as they do of the feelings 
of the people of France. Monarchy in any shape is 
odious to all who love our free institutions, but if 
kings must exist, let them be kings by fortune and 
merit rather than by birth. (March 31.) 


The National Advocate of New York on March 
31 insisted on the “imbecility” of the Bourbons: 
“Were Louis the Eighteenth to be crowned at 
Paris, he would be the mere viceroy of the coali- 
tion; and France would suffer the fate of Poland 
under the unfortunate and feeble Stanislaus.” 

Other newspapers, taking as a starting-point 
the opening of the Chatillon conferences, clung 
to the idea of an early peace. 
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From all this, it is evident Bonaparte will consent 
to any peace the Allies may dictate... . We would 
not be surprised if the advice from France should 
announce the conclusion of peace extremely humili- 
ating to France, dictated by the allied powers. 
(Columbian Centinel, March 26.) 


The shrewdest among the journalists of the 
Republican party took care not, to admit their 
sympathy for the Napoleonic cause, and pre- 
tended to take their position from the standpoint 
of national interests. Thus the Columbian of 
New York: 


It seems that the mercenary and treacherous cut- 
throats of the continent, after having been taught 
their trade by the French Emperor in destroying 
each other, are now, with equal honesty and merit, 
employed against their former chief and instructor. 
Whether they will succeed better in their march to 
Paris than they did in their march to St. Petersburg, 
time will soon unfold. Our hope is that a general 
peace will be effected and an end put to our contest, 
but we fear the influence of Britain at the congress 
will prevent so desirable an issue. . . . (March 25.) 

If the allies come into the British system, a long 
and ruinous war would be our portion, or submission 
to British terms. . . . With respect to the affairs of 
France we feel but a minor degree of concern. In- 
dependent nations should manage their own affairs. 
And as the penetration of the rude forces of the 
allies, into the heart of the country makes the con- 
test a war of Frenchmen, instead of the war of 
Bonaparte, as it has been heretofore, the probability 
is that the invaders will fail in their attempt to 
subjugate the empire, from the general rising and 
hostility of the people, with equal certainty as the 
final expulsion of the French from Spain and the 
destruction of them and their allies in Russia... . 

We have always desired a “balance of power” in 
Europe, and believed the interest of the commercial 
world required that the immense power of Britain on 
the Ocean should be counterpoised by equal weight 
and influence elsewhere. The balance is now ex- 
ploded. That this thing is favorable to the 
United States, no American can pretend. ... (March 


26.) 


The same fear of England is expressed in the 
New Hampshire Patriot on April 5: 


We take no particular interest in this contest any 
further than will affect the interests of the innocent 
people of Europe and the interests of America... 
but we should be sorry if that implacable enemy 
to the liberty of the world, England, should profit 
by these events so as faster to rivet the chains with 


which she is manacling the nations. . . . We cannot 
believe that the great powers now opposed to France 
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will ever consent to the maritime tyranny of Eng- 
land. 


As a whole, the Republican press of the South- 
ern states predicted a catastrophe for the allied 
armies, and was openly desirous of it. Thus 
Nues’ Register: 


Situated as France is, we heartily desire that the 
fate of the invader of Russia may be the fate of the 
invaders of France. . . . We think it probable that 
the allies are doomed to experience the most signal 
disasters that have marked the pages of history, and 
deserve them. They have abandoned all the great 
principles they affected to support, and we trust 
that calamity may teach them not to do to others 
what they would not be done to them. The French 
people appear to be rising en masse to repel the 
invaders. This is patriotic! (April 2.) 


The Boston Yankee, on March 25, went even 
further : 


France presents a phalanx of power and resources 
that cannot be subdued by all the powers in Europe. 
. There is one principle in military operations 
that has never been denied, viz: that when any 
commander carries his conquests to a certain extent 
and extends his line of posts so far in an enemy’s 
country as to have his resources cut off, he must 
retreat, be surrounded or taken. We do not 
hesitate to say that the whole of the allied forces will 
be defeated, captured or destroyed, and it is more 
probable that a peace will be made in Vienna than 
at Chatillon in France. Mark well what we predict. 


Finally, in New York, a certain Levavasseur, 
who is unknown in any other connection, took the 
initiative in publishing all by himself a small 
weekly sheet, Le Médiateur, written in French, 
in which he was to pour out dreams of an im- 
passioned patriotism and a frenzied Bonapartism. 
He wrote in his first issue, dated April 2: 


La France présente aujourd’hui le spectacle 
étonnant d’une nation vaincue sans avoir perdu une 
seule bataille; d’un Empire envahi, toutes ses 
frontiéres encore intactes, et, chose inouie dans les 
annales militaires, l’armée conquérante n’occupe pas 
une seule des nombreuses places fortes, construites 
avec tant de frais, qui d’aprés les opinions regues 
jusqu’alors étaient le gage certain que la France ne 
serait jamais envahie. .. .*® 


8 “Today France presents the astonishing spectacle of 
a nation vanquished without having lost a single battle; 
of an Empire invaded, with all its frontiers intact, and, 
a thing unheard-of in military annals, the conquering 
army does not hold a single one of the numerous for- 
tresses, constructed at so much expense, that, according 
to opinions then prevailing, were the certain guarantee 
that France would never be invaded.” 
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If the Allies had been able to drive their way 
into France, he explained, it was because they 
had turned the fortified line by outrageously 
violating the neutrality of the Swiss. 


Mais l’heure des rétributions a sonné. Les Francais 
exaspérés leur apprendront ccmment on punit la 
perfidie et que l’on ne vient pas impunément insulter 
un grand peuple sur son territoire. . . . L’ceuvre de 
la folie a eté de courte durée; la coalition est ease- 
velie dans le centre de la France. Leur audacieuse 
entreprise parait avoir été plutot dirigée par la rage, 
le désespoir et la vengeance que par le calcul et la 
raison. Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat! ® 


SECOND PHASE: NAPOLEON’S 
MILITARY RECOVERY 

Three weeks went by, after the Rambler’s ar- 
rival, without contributing any news items for 
the curiosity of the American people. Most of 
the newspapers tried to satisfy this curiosity by 
publishing translations of the principal documents 
already known in substance. This the /ndepend- 


ent Chronicle of Boston was still doing on April 7. 
In Boston, however, as in New York, local elec- 
tions were taking up all the news columns and 
giving rise to startling exchanges of abuse between 
the opposing parties. Another subject for partisan 


commentaries was the abrogation of the Embargo 
Act, decided upon by the government, and which 
seemed to indicate its desire to appease a trium- 
phant Great Britain. A “political earthquake’— 
thus the Columbian of New York described this 
action. (April 2.) 

Interest in the affairs of Europe seemed to 
waver. On April 11 there reached Boston a 
news-sheet printed at Halifax on the preceding 
March 20—you will note the length of time re- 
quired for transmission—giving a summary of the 
news reports printed up to February 12 in the 
London papers brought by the packet-boat Swift- 
sure. With the unavoidable delay in the trans- 
mission of the news to London from Allied 
headquarters in France, this added little to the 
sensational news brought from Bordeaux by the 


®“But the hour of retribution has sounded. The ex- 
asperated French will teach them how treachery is 
punished and that one cannot insult with impunity a 
great people on its own territory. ... The work of mad- 
ness has been of short duration ; the coalition is swallowed 
up in the center of France. Their audacious enterprise 
seems to have been directed rather by rage, despair and 
vengeance than by planning and reason. Quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat!” 
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reports, brought by the Achilles, which prolonged 
the unwinding of the film by only two days, to 
February 14. The circumstance, nevertheless, 
merits a moment of our attention, for it furnishes 
us with a striking example of the complicated 
channels through which news then made its way. 
The Achilles, an American trading schooner, 
reached New York on Apyil 13 from La Guayra, 
Venezuela, in the very short space of eleven days. 
One of the passengers was a New York merchant, 
Samuel Craig, who had succeeded in procuring 
down there a copy of the Portsmouth Morning 
Chronicle, dated February 14, which had turned 
up, no one knows how, in Venezuela, and which 
he loaned—it was too precious a possession to 
be given away !—to the editors of the Commercial 
Advertiser of New York. The other newspapers 
of the, country simply had to copy from their 
favored colleague. Another report given by the 
Charleston Courier of April 16, permits us to 
reconstruct another link in the chain: on Febru- 
ary 1 there took place the battle of Brienne where 
the French were beaten by Bliicher ; on the sixth, 
Castlereagh, then at Chatillon, sends the news to 
London by a diplomatic courier who proceeds to 
Paris on the ninth and to London on the eleventh. 
The news is published the next day, the twelfth, 
in the London Star; this issue of the newspaper 
is brought to the United States by a Swedish brig 
arriving on April 7 at Saint Mary’s, Maryland; 
it fell into the hands of an individual who made 
an abstract of it for his friend, the editor of the 
Charleston Courier. Four days later, the same 
Charleston Courier profited by an unexpected 
windfall: the privateer Invincible of New York 
arrived on the morning of the twentieth in the 
port of Charleston; it had captured several Eng- 
lish vessels, and had thus picked up quite a supply 
of British newspapers, up to the date of February 
13. Enough to feed the curiosity of the readers 
for several days! But these scraps of news 
found no place in the more distinguished news- 
papers of the Northern press. Before these re- 
ports could appear in them, they had been eclipsed 
by the brilliance of a new batch of news items 
direct from Bordeaux. 

On the morning of April 17 there anchored in 
the port of New York the schooner Grampus, 
Captain Murphy in command. He had left the 
Bordeaux piers as early as March 5, when he had 
learned of the approach of the English army ; but 
first he had dropped anchor somewhat down- 
stream in the river and he had finally got under 
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way only on the tenth, when he had learned that 
the advance guard of the British army was only 
a mere ten leagues from the city. In this way 
he had carried newspapers from Bordeaux up to 
date of the seventh, and these gave the news from 
Paris up to March 2. This was the announce- 
ment of the victories won by the Emperor over 
the coalition during the month of February. 

The set-backs of the allied armies were, more- 
over, confirmed during the days which followed 
by several other means. The very day of the 
Grampus’s arrival in New York, April 17, a 
Swedish vessel sailing from the Bermudas, the 
Prinz Carl Johan, had moored in Newport, Rhode 
Island. Her captain declared to the editor of the 
Newport Mercury that on the very day of his 
departure, April 10, a ship had arrived from 
England, carrying English newspapers up to 
March 1., The English captain had told the 
Swedish captain that the Allies had been beaten 
not far from Paris and that they had been forced 
to make a withdrawal of ninety miles. By the 
Calypso, docking in Philadelphia on April 26, 
and which had sailed from Bordeaux three days 
before the Grampus, the journalists became ac- 
quainted with the French documents which per- 
mitted them to fill in the gap existing between 
the news brought by the Rambler and the an- 
nouncement of Napoleon’s great victories ; among 
others, there was the famous imperial bulletin of 
February 15, a “narrative of patriotism in its 
most stupendous and enthusiastic forms.” *® An- 
other Swedish ship, the Eliza, docking at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, on April 27, brought from 
Saint-Barthélemy an oral report based on the 
London newspapers up to March 15. Finally, on 
May 10, some Halifax newspapers were received 
in Boston giving the British version of the Allied 
defeats, according to the London newspapers 
carried by the packet Chesterfield which had set 
sail from Falmouth on March 10, reaching Halifax 
on April 20. 


Now it was the turn of Napoleon's supporters 
to rejoice: 


The genius of Napoleon, like the wand of an 
enchanter, had dissipated the clouds which hovered 
over the destiny of France. Surrounded by a brave 
and faithful people he has, ere this, driven from his 
borders the hordes of barbarians which threatened 
that fine country with a fate more disastrous than 
that of Poland At no period has the career of 


10 Democratic Press of Philadelphia, April 29. 
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Napoleon shone with brighter splendor than the 
present moment 

to its dictates; cool and decisive, in a moment, he 
adopts the wisest measures, arouses the energies of 
his people, turns upon the invaders and overwhelms 
their projects with defeat and ruin. 

Farewell, a long farewell to the hopes of the house 
of Bourbon! The invasion of the allies has shown 
that the throne of Napoleon cannot be shaken-—it has 
established his dynasty upon a basis which no human 
power can destroy. The French Emperor, 
exalted by his personal endowments to the throne, 
has seen that exaltation confirmed by the universal 
suffrage of his subjects, by a firm adherence to his 
fortunes in the trying moments of adversity. His 
title is built upon the solid basis of the will of the 
people. .. . Napoleon is truly the legitimate sovereign 
of France.** 


The Boston Patriot wrote, on April 23: “Heaven 
has arrested the torrent of barbarism. Thus far 
have they been permitted to go, but ‘here have 
their proud waves been stopped.’ ” 

In the National Advocate, under date of April 
19, there appeared this statement : 


It will be seen that the tide of war has turned and 
that the French nation has arisen with its accustomed 
spirit to repulse the barbarous from the land of the 
brave. The next advices will undoubtedly announce 
that the coalesced armies have been completely 
destroyed or expelled from the territory of France. 


The Virginia Argus made this statement on 


April 27: 


France has obviously recovered from her pause, 
and at this moment exhibits, with an imposing 
grandeur, the vast extent of her resources, shewing 
the frailty of the opinions which supposed she could 
be conquered. Great Britain in all probability has 
spurned the most favorable opportunity for effecting 
a continental peace. 


The Boston Yankee wrcte in praise of Napoleon 
on April 29: “Napoleon is now himself again and 
is armed with all the thunderbolts of war. The 
Cossacks and Calmucs fly before him, and the 
people of France have shewn the most splendid 
monument of loyalty towards this supereminent 
man, that the annals of the world afford,” and 
again on May 6: “Let us hear no more of the 
tyrant of France. If ever a monarch governed 
by the affection of his people, it is Napoleon the 
great.” 


11 American Watchman, Delaware, quoted by the Phila- 


delphia Aurora, May 4. This article 
moreover, by several other newspapers. 


was reprinted, 
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On April 23, the following appeared in Niles’ 
Register: 


Intoxicated with victory, the allies took the prof- 
fered bribes and entered France. . . . In the mean- 
time Napoleon coliected in himself and was calmly 
adopting his measures to collect and furnish an army 
to punish the invaders. When the fullness of tirae 
had come, he put himself at the head of his people 
who, with a “patriotic” enthusiasm, rushed to his 
standard, victory perched upon it, and the spoilers 
are discomfitted in every quarter. 


Naturally, too, the Republican newspapermen 
profited by the news to overwhelm their dis- 
comfited adversaries with jeers: 


Ever since the arrival of the Grampus there has 
been a wonderful change of countenances in the 
good city of Baltimore. The long faces have be- 
come short and cheerful, and the former short faces 
have become prodigiously long and gloomy. (The 
American, April 25.) 

Our Bonaparte-killing quid-nuncs, who always 
seem afflicted with a dreadful anglo-mania and gal- 
lophobia, who leap and caper like mad-men at the 
rumor of English success, who shrink from French 
accounts, and shudder like mad dogs at water, have 
repeatedly warned us against trusting to the Paris 
accounts of Napoleon’s recent triumphs. (Boston 
Patriot, May 9.) 


But these triumphs were confirmed by the Eng- 
lish newspapers themselves, and nothing can dis- 
guise the frightful catastrophe of this senseless 
drama, the invasion of France. 


The very important intelligence received by the 
Grampus . . . has completely astounded the British 
and Cossack oracles. Instead of their vaunted boast- 
ings of confidence in the omnipotence and irresisti- 
bility of the coalesced Allies of Great-Britain and 
the consequent prostration of France, you observe 
nothing but doubts and fears in their incoherent 
and tremulous remarks. /fs and buts are the chief 
ingredients they are composed of. Their minds are 
so confused and their hearts so appalled that even a 
child would scorn to avow some of their wild n. “ions. 
...» The fate of the campaign of the Grand Coalition 
in France is fixed. Their vain schemes and hopes 
must be given up; and unless they hasten to sign a 
peace, miserable indeed will be the remnants of 
their forces that will ever revisit their native coun- 
try... TE DEUM LAUDAMUS! (Independent 
Chronicle of Boston, April 25.) 


The same newspaper offered an interesting com- 
mentary on the evils that it assumed the French 


people had been spared through Napoleon’s vic- 
tories ; 
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What should be the language of Frenchmen if they 
should cry out: “Down with Bonaparte!” It would 
be down with ourselyes—down with all our na- 
tional glory—down with all the honorable badges 
which distinguish our heroes and veterans—down 
with the estates we now hold in our own right, and 
surrender them to Cossacks and a horde of myrmidons 
—down with all the trophies which ornament the 
city of Paris, and in their stead let us erect CON- 
VENTS for libidinous priests to carouse in, and 
CLOISTERS to immure the females of this exten- 
sive and prolific empire. Instead of a Legion of 
honor established on the broad basis of individual 
prowess, let us substitute the old dynasty of de- 
bauched kings, queens and profligate nobles. In- 
stead of the coin which is now converted to a national 
currency, let us call the whole in, convert it to the 
pageantry of saints and place them within altars 
composed of the same materials. 

Can we suppose that the French people have be- 
come so degraded? (April 25.) 


A few papers also presented some observa- 
tions on the negotiations at Chatillon : 


It is evident that these negotiations are in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of England, who delights only in 
war and bloodshed. But Napoleon having, by his 
own mighty efforts and those of the French people, 
succeeded in making head against the myriads of 
barbarians who had poured in France, the Allies 
have doubtless found it necessary to come to terms, 
The pretence assigned by the British . . . for con- 
senting to stop short of the total overthrow of 
Bonaparte, is that the Emperor of Austria would not 
consent to it. But if he had determined that 
Napoleon should continue to reign, why did he con- 
sent to the invasion of France? .. . It is reasonable 
to conclude that the victories of Bonaparte rather 
than the veto of the Emperor of Austria have secured 
him his throne. (Boston Patriot, May 11.) 


The Democratic Press of Philadelphia looked 
even further into the future: 


Let us bear in mind that Russia, though beaten, is 
nevertheless respectable and the friend of the United 
States. .. . Russia and France will ere long be seen 
in alliance against the monopolizing dominion of 
the seas, as Russia and the other European powers 
have been united against the monstrous power of 
France. In the meantime, some severe defeats will 
teach all parties some caution for the future. (April 
27.) 

Confronted with this triumphal chorus, the 
Federalist press took refuge in a glum silence, 
or attempted to interpret in its own way what it 
could not conceal. The documents of French 
origin were briefly summarized, whereas only the 
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English dispatches were given in extenso. The 
Columbian Centinel of Boston alone had the 
courage to print the two versions, but using, 
however, smaller type for the news coming from 
France. And it concluded in this way: 


That the French accounts of the results of their 
successes were exaggerated is evident from their 
repeated “annihilation” of a corps which lived to 
fight another day. But no doubt the allies’ losses 
are also extenuated. The truth, as usual, may be 
between. However, all the accounts testify to the 
consummate skill and wonderful celerity with which 
Bonaparte planned and executed his movements and 
attacks. (May 7.) 


A few samplings will give the tone of the 
majority of the Federalist newspapers : 


It would seem to follow . .. from all the accounts, 
that the allies are able to maintain themselves in 
France; that the French are not rising in mass 
against them, that there is a great degree of disaffec- 
tion in the French people, since the Emperor is 
compelled to issue a Proclamation to punish with 
death all who wear the uniform of the Bourbons. 
We may say that, however, our hopes may have 
outstripped events, yet that there is a goodly prospect 
for the friends of universal liberty. (New England 
Palladium of Boston, April 22.) 


Two days later, the Palladium adds: 


The more we reflect on the late and incoherent 
news from France, the more we are satisfied that 
not only the allies have not experienced anything 
like real disaster, but that they are approaching in 
great force on both sides of Bonaparte. . .. As to the 
sentiments of the French people, we think, as far 
as they have been tried, they do not seem favorable 
to Bonaparte. There is no instance of their rising 
to repell the allies and even the bulletins do not 
make any such pretention. If therefore the allies 
get to Paris, Bonaparte is gone. (April 24.) 


The Federal Gazette of Baltimore also felt reas- 
sured on second thought: 


The news by the Grampus ee writes on April 20] 
so far as it has been received here, is too vague to 
enable us to decide whether there is any material 
change in the situation of the Allies. 
from French papers, due allowance must be made 
for the colouring which is usually given to such 


Being copied 


transactions as they are permitted to publish, 
20.) 

On a more attentive examination . . . it will be 
found that the outrageous joy of the jacobin editors 
for the supposed repulsion of the Allies, and victories 
of the Corsican, are premature ... a reference to 


(April 
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the map of France will show that the allies were 
occupying or contending for the towns and places 
at an average distance of fiftv miles, half round that 
city [Paris]. (April 21.) 


On April 27, it finally admits: 


That the allies have been obliged to retreat a 
considerable distance, and that there has been much 
hard fighting, are certain. But nothing has occurred, 


by the accounts, that is decisive of the event of the 
campaign. 


The editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser set 
forth his reasons like a tactician: to diminish the 
importance of the Allies’ retreat, he assumed that 
the advances announced previously were merely 
the achievement of the irregular advance-guard 
of the Cossacks : 


It is by no means certain that if the Allies were in 
sufficient force to advance upon Paris they would im- 
mediately do it. They have never acted on Bona- 
parte’s system of warfare. They have too much 
caution to follow his example in advancing so far 
into an enemy’s country before they have sufficient 
force to secure their communications in the rear. 
Their delay can not be considered proof of their 


weakness. (April 21.) 


And here is the interpretation of the Connecti- 
cut Mirror (April 25) : 


Whether this is anything more than the driving 
back of the advanced bodies to the main force of 
the allies, time will determine. One thing is cer- 
tain, Bonaparte whe. never lost anything for the 
want of boasting never had stronger inducement to 
it than now. All he can do is necessary to keep up 
the spirit of the nation. 


“We have no doubt,” concludes the Maryland 
Gazette, on May 5, “that the allies will ultimately 
succeed in their objects, though they may have 
met with some temporary checks.” 

Finally, the United States Gazette of Philadel- 
phia took refuge in buffoonery, by publishing two 
imaginary and contradictory communiqués, 


GREAT NEWS! [said the first,] Buonaparte has 
vanquished the Allies under the walls of Paris! 
Five hundred thousand of them (and about fifty four 
and a half) are strewed upon the field of battle! The 
putrefaction of their bodies has produced a stench 
which affects the atmosphere of the country fifty 
feur and a half miles round! The French army, 
officers and privates are busily occupied day and 
night in their interment. Buonaparte himself sets 
the example in this dangerous work, and has actually 
become a grave digger! What an exempled instance 
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of heroism and 
jects! (April 18.) 

Another account, rather contradictory. The Al- 
lies have vanquished Huonaparte, who fought desper- 
ately, and received a cannon ball in his mouth, which 
being too heavy to spit out, he swallowed without 
difficulty. His physicians have administered the 
most potent emetics and purges, but it still sticks in 
his stomach. He is a prisoner and is suffered to 
live. He is divorced from the Empress Louisa and 
is paying court to lady Josephine, with whom, should 
he succeed in regaining her affections, he is im- 
mediately to proceed to Botany Bay, the crown of 
which is to be settled on them and the heirs male 
of their body lawfully begotten. What a wonderful 
change! (April 18.) 


benevolence to 


his beloved sub- 


THIRD PHASE—THE FALL OF PARIS 


There was nothing therefore that prepared 
American opinion for the new reports that started 
to come in from the middle of May on, upsetting 
once more in dramatic fashion the picture that 
had been made of events. The confusion of the 


journalists, obliged to modify from one day to 
the next their line of reasoning, and their readers’ 
state of excitement, are shown more particularly 
by the astonishing fortune of certain false rumors 
which sprang up in several places. 


What adds 
further to the diversity of the reactions is the 
fact that the essential piece of news—that of the 
capture of Paris by the Allies—reached several 
different places at almost the same time, colored 
with different details. Each of these reports, like 
stones dropping into a basin, created around it a 
circle of eddies which set out to intercept the 
others ; consequently the direction of opinion takes 
on an individuai trend in each of the principal 
cities, and it becomes impossible to give an exact 
idea of it by a comprehensive study, as before. 

But before passing in review the “eddies” of 
the press in the principal towns or regions, it may 
be useful to fix the chronology of the receipt of 
the news-reports. 

A warning sign of the great upheavals had 
reached Savannah by the privateer Midas as early 
as April 30. She was the only American vessel 
to remain in Bordeaux at the time of the Gramous’s 
departure. Before the advance of the English, her 
captain, Thomson, had to weigh anchor on the 
eleventh, without taking on his entire cargo or 
setting his papers in order. On the thirteenth, 
calling at Pauillac, he had heard of the capture of 
Bordeaux, but without learning of the political 
upheaval that had taken place there on the 
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twelfth and had permitted the Royalists to hoist 
the white banner. Thomson brought no news- 
papers, but he had learned, before sailing, that 
there had been some fierce battles fought between 
Troyes and Rheims and that the reports coming 
from Paris were very gloomy. Curiously enough, 
this news was not to appear in the Savannah 
press until May 14, whereas the Charleston press 
knew it as far back as the third through a private 
letter. 

This fact, added to the exceptional slowness of 
the mails caused by the condition of the roads 
which had been washed out by torrential rains,’* 
explains why the reports from the Midas arrived 
in the Northern cities only a little while before 
or even after the much more sensational news 
carried by the /da and the Fair American. 

The Jda had left La Rochelle on April 8 and 
had only escaped the English ships which were 
watching the vicinity of this port, by means of one 
of the most audacious of manoeuvres and by 
running under their guns. She reached Boston 
on May 11. As regards printed documents, she 
was carrying only a hand-bill printed in La 
Rochelle on April 5 by order of the prefect, which 
reproduced the imperial bulletin in which Napo- 
leon announced the entry of the Allies into Paris. 
On the other side of this sheet, one of the 
passengers, Captain Woodruff, who had left Paris 
the eleventh of March, and who had later stopped 
at Bordeaux, had scrawled a few supplementary 
facts. The other passengers confirmed orally the 
news of the capture of Bordeaux and of Paris.” 

The Fair American, which dropped anchor on 
May 16 in the outer harbor of New York—at 
Sandy Hook—brought reports that were quite de- 
tailed and reliable. The Fair American was a 
cartel-ship sent by the American government to 
England to announce the nomination of Clay and 
Russell as negotiators in the peace parleys which 
were to open in Goteborg following a move made 
by Russia. Her arrival had already been awaited 
with impatience for weeks, for it was known that 
she had reached Liverpool as early as February 
10, after an extraordinarily swift passage of 
seventeen days. She had doubtless awaited the 
dispatches from the American plenipotentiaries 
to their government. From the day of her arrival, 


12 “Owing to the late heavy rains, the course of the 
mail continues to be interrupted” (Richmond Compiler, 
May 12, 1814). 

18 Details given by the National Intelligencer of May 
18. 
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and before the mail sacks had been brought ashore, 
the gist of the news she carried had been known 
in New York through a passenger pressed for 
time who had been brought ashore by a fishing 
boat. The London newspapers carried by the 
Fair American went back to April 6 and the 
Paris papers to the first. Thus, despite the 
abundance of news items which would feed the 
press of the country for two weeks, they brought 
only the recital of the events up to the capture of 
Paris and left in the air the final fate of the Empire 
and the Emperor; this circumstance was to con- 
tribute much to keeping alive the speculations and 
controversies of the journalists by permitting 
Napoleon’s supporters to go on clinging to decep- 
tive hopes. 

The other two ships which arrived from France 
during the days that followed merely confirmed 
the news of the capture of Paris without shedding 
any light upon subsequent developments. First, 
there was the Regent which had hurriedly left the 
port of Nantes on April 9 and reached New York 
on May 18. She brought dispatches for the gov- 
ernment from the United States minister in Paris, 
but no newspapers. The captain, as well as the 
passengers, confirmed the reports of the /da’s pas- 
sengers. 


It was reported that 20,000 men only entered 
Paris, under the command of Bernadotte . . . who 
kept his troops under the severest discipline. .. . The 
people of France were generally pleased with the 
prospect of having a new ruler. (New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, May 19.) 

That they do not pretend to give a master, but 
that the French nation has liberty to choose one 
for themselves. . . . That the people of France were 
generally pleased with the idea of having a new 
ruler and that the excise officers of the Napoleon 
Code were afraid to perform their duty, the in- 
habitants having put them to defiance. (National 
Intelligencer, May 23.) 


The James Monroe, a privateer brig, reached 
Savannah on May 23, towards noon. She had 
left Lorient on April 8, with a cargo of wines and 
cognacs ; she too brought dispatches from Minister 
Crawford, but no recent newspapers. The twelve 
or thirteen French passengers, as well as Captain 
Skinner, confirmed what was already known, add- 
ing interesting details. Here they are, as the 
Republican of Savannah gave them in a second 
hand account, after publishing a supplementary 
news-sheet on the very evening of the twenty- 
third: “Captain Skinner states, the mail due at 
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L’Orient failed six or seven days successively, and 
when they arrived, they brought the account of 
the fall of Paris.” Furthermore, Skinner had 
learned about the battle of March 20 at Arcis 
where Napoleon had been defeated, the with- 
drawal of the imperial court towards the Loire 
and the capture of Bordeaux. 


Captain Skinner further informs us that the Freach 
people had deserted Bonaparte, and that it was the 
impression in France that the Bourbons would again 
be placed on the throne. All was confusion and 


alarm. Bankruptcies were taking place daily. (May 
23.) 


These actual data were already more than 
sufficient to inflame the imagination and the spirits 
of the American journalists. Party feeling was 
to add to the data two batches of false news, 
originating respectively in New York and Charles- 
ton. 

The Charleston news forger implied the arrival 
in Savannah of an imaginary vessel, the Spencer, 
that was supposed to have sailed from Lorient 
six days after the James Monroe. The passengers 
arriving by this boat, brought back, he said, the 
news of a crushing defeat suffered by the Allies 
before Paris. The City Gazette of Charleston 
published this falsehood on May 26, under a sensa- 
tional headline: “THE TABLES TURNED,” 
and it even quoted, in confirmation, an excerpt 
from a letter ostensibly written from Paris, under 
date of April 8: 


[ hasten to inform you of the late great and 
splendid victory which his Majesty the Emperor 
has gained. We have beheld enter our capital the 
Emperors of Germany and Russia, and the king of 
Prussia—as prisoners of war. ‘Together with all 
their suite composed of twenty thousand men, among 
whom a great many officers of distinction. Since 
the 14th of February last to the present day, the 
Emperor has been heaping laurels on his head. 
Of all the barbarous enemies that have entered 
France, I trust that not one may return to tell of 
their defeat or of our victory. (May 26.) 


Even the name of the person who was sup- 
posed to have received this letter in Charleston, 
one Guyot, was given, and it was said that he had 
definitely recognized his father’s handwriting. 

The following day, the same newspaper gave a 
new excerpt from the same letter: “The telegraph 
announces at this moment that admiral Gantéme’s 
[sic] fleet of 20 ships of the line and 10 frigates 
has captured an English fleet of 12 sail of the line 
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and three frigates which have arrived at Genoa.” 
(May 27.) 

The very exaggeration of these reports drew 
attention to their falsity; they nevertheless re- 
ceived the widest circulation, as we shall see. 
Their astonishing fortune is, moreover, explained 
in great part by the fact that they coincided in 
substance with another deception originating in 
New York. 

The latter, at least, had a slight basis. It was 
a letter written by a certain J. J. Nartigue, a 
junior officer on the French privateer Cléopdatre 
which had hailed the Regent for a moment as she 
was going down the Loire, in order to entrust to 
her this missive addressed to an honorable New 
York merchant, Mr. Stollenwerk. Here is the 


text of this letter (Columbian, May 21): 


Paimbeuf, le 10 avril 1814. 

J'ai regu une lettre de mon frére de Bordeaux, qui 
me mande la prise de cette ville par les Anglais qui 
veulent établir sur le tréne Louis 18 et le pavillon 
blanc. La belle ville de Paris a été livrée le 28 mars, 
aux Russes; et les nouvelles de cejour dit [sic] que 
l'empereur y est entré, a la téte de 200 m. hommes 
et a repris sa capitale, mais les politiques en doutent.™* 


What facilitated the growth of a rumor con- 
sistent with this last announcement was the fact 
that Nartigue had post-dated his letter; in fact, 
as it was proved by the Regent's log-book, it was 
on April 7 that he had gone aboard to entrust 
it to the captain; it therefore could not have been 
written on the tenth. The same ship’s log proved 
that on April 10 the Regent was already more 
than two hundred miles out to sea. 

No matter! Imaginations were already at work 
on this information, and the story finally emerged 
in this perfected form, in the Columbian of New 
York of May 24: 


Information received from an intelligent and re- 
spectable gentleman of this city, who conversed with 
several of the seamen belonging to the Regent 
lately arrived from Nantes [Nantz]. One of them 
who appeared to be a man of sense and a man of 


14 This translation follows the French text. 
“Paimbeuf, April 10, 1814, 

I have received a letter from my brother in Bordeaux, 
which informs me of the capture of this city, by the 
English, who wish to establish Louis XVIII on the 
throne and the white flag. The beautiful city of Paris 
was surrendered to the Russians on March 28 and today’s 
news says that the emperor has entered Paris at the head 
of 200,000 men and retaken his capital, but the politicians 
doubt it.” 
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understanding related to our informant. The 
Regent \eit Nantes about the Ist of April and dropt 
down to Paimbeuf, about 20 miles, to take in her 
cargo. That, on Friday the 9th, by log |i.e. the 
eighth] between three and four in the afternoon, 
the vessel . . . came to anchsr opposite St-Nazaire ... 
and that on Friday, this seaman was ashore at 
Paimbeuf, where he saw a crowd of people listen 
to the reading of a handbill; . . . that he inquired 
what was the news and was informed . . . that it 
was an account, not official, that Bonaparte had 
retaken Paris and made 20,000 prisoners, and the 
colors were flying in Paimbeuf on the occasion. 


In another version given by le Médiateur of 
May 18, the news was brought aboard the Regent 
by a French customs officer, who had even read 
to the men of the crew the official Bulletin of 
Napoleon’s great victory. The captain had or- 
dered the sailors not to speak of this news in 
New York, for that might have harmed the 
profitable sale of the cargo. But once this trans- 
action had been carried out, their tongues were 
loosened ! 

Such were the data—true and false—on which 
the pens of American newspapermen were to 
practise for two weeks, while awaiting the arrival 
of the news of the final outcome of the French 
crisis. 

It was Boston—-we shall recall—that received 
the first news of the fall of Paris, by the /da. 
The manner in which it was brought permitted the 
Republican newspapers to quibble at first about 
its accuracy and imposed upon the Federalists, 
too well-burned by the news from the Rambler, 
a certain reserve in the manifestation of their joy. 


There was never an arrival in this country from 
Europe that excited more interest than that of the 
Ida, [writes the Boston Patriot on May 14] but 
her accounts are chiefly verbal, and are extremely 
confused, unsatisfactory and contradictory .. . hav- 
ing scarcely other foundation than the wishes of 
those who propagate them. 


And on the eighteenth of June: 


The more we think on the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the /da’s arriving without any papers, 
the more mysterious are our impressions. 
Rochelle being the capital of the department and a 
large, populous, commercial place, must have had a 
paper of some kind, specially as it would become the 
center of business after the fall of Bordeaux. Be- 
sides, it is believed from very good authority that 
no department of the French Empire is without a 
public journal. . Napoleon’s army was entire, 
and more formidable than it had been at any time 
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since the invasion of France. ... We have strong 
reasonable grounds from all that has been published 
hitherto to expect, notwithstanding some unfavorable 
appearances, that the first arrival bringing us full 
intelligence to the middle of April will discomfit all 
the air-drawn expectations of British partisans; and 
that instead of France being forced to receive a 
government by foreign dictation, she will have buried 
her foe in the heart of her own empire or else obtain 
an honorable peace. 


The Independent Chronicle of May 12 likewise 
laid stress on the verbal nature of the principal 
news items brought by the /da, and it added: 


It may possibly be true that the city of Paris is 
taken . . . but the capital is not the strenyth of the 
nation. Their energies are concentrated among 
the body of the people, consisting of a formidable 
YEOMANRY who will not surrender their country 
and property to a banditti of Cossacks [sic]... . 
The revolution of France is founded on a basis 
which comprehends the dynasties of Europe. On 
its ultimate division, the happiness or misery of the 
civilized and commercial world depend—and we trust 
in that Providerice, which has hitherto miraculously 
supported Bonaparte through dangers innumerable, 
that HE will be preserved to accomplish the great 
business of emancipating all nations from the thrall- 
dom of Britain and her subsidized satellites. 


The Yankee was still more categorical : 


The papers which were received having fallen 
into federalist hands, the articles have been so 
mangled that there is really no data by which we 
can correctly reason. ... We are not at all satisfied 
that Paris is in the possession of the allies, we do 
not believe it. Yet if it were so, the armies of 
Bonaparte are entire. .. . We have no doubt of the 
final triumph of Bonaparte and the entire overthrow 
of the Allies, whether they are in possession of Paris 
or not. The destruction of the capital of Russia did 
not destroy the power of Alexander, neither would 
the occupation of Paris annihilate the power and 
resources of Napoleon. (May 27.) 


On the Federalist side, they were at first rather 
prudent, although they readily admitted the truth 


of the news of the fall of Paris. The arrival of 
the newspapers brought by the Fair American 
permitted them to raise their voices. The Colum- 
bian Centinel devoted a large part of its columns, 
for several days, to excerpts from the London 
papers: “In short,” it said, “it is evident that 
Napoleon’s star was set and his power and re- 
sources decaying like a rope of sand; and that 
nothing short of a miracle could save him.” 
(May 21.) 
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On June 1 it directed its indignation against 
the National Intelligencer of Washington which 
had had the presumption to suppose that the Fed- 
eralist journalist of Boston had proceeded to 
make certain cuts in the printed reports, and it 
defended ‘Boston fidelity” in violent terms: 


We are indignant that an imported hireling should 
be paid by an American administration for uttering 
such calumnies against American citizens in the aid 
of the falling cause of the most ruthless tyrant and 
robber on earth. (June 1.) 


The confirmation of the fall of Paris brought 
by the Fair American and then by the Regent, 
had at first overwhelmed the editor of the Yankee 
and he had merely summarized the reports briefly, 
observing that there were many instances where 
the London press had put false news into circula- 
tion. On May 27 he had pulled himself together 
in order to try to sustain again the spirits of his 
readers : 


After a careful review of the several accounts, we 
see nothing to cause anything like despair on the 
part of the French; and while the people continue 
to support Napoleon with such ardor, we can see no 
reason to suppose but he will eventually expel the 
hordes of barbarians from the soil of France... . 
Every man of sound reflection will offer up his 
prayers to God .. . that the French people may 
remain firm, sustain the character of their nation, 
the glory of their chief, triumph over their enemies 
and inflict on them a signal punishment and vengeance 
for their treachery in holding out the olive branch 
to Frenchmen while their dagger was pointed at 
their hearts. 


He then developed, with a great array of ex- 
amples, the idea that the loss of a capital was not 
so important after all: 


It is not supposed for a moment that a nation like 
France, with thirty millions of people can be subdued 
by 200,000 savages. Away with such folly! Look at 
Spain, after they lost their capital and were invaded 
by 150,000 Frenchmen who had possession of all 
their strongholds. . . . Admitting that Napoleon has 
but 100,000 men at his disposal, and even that no 
general battle would be fought .. . if he divides these 
in ten separate corps, and places them so as to 
intercept the great roads heading to Paris, and 
destroys all the provisions within 20 miles of that 
place, the Allies would be obliged to leave the capital 
or starve. Thus France would be freed from her 
invaders and the empire of Napoleon would again 
resume its sway. (Boston Yankee, May 27.) 


Napoleon could be toppled from his throne only 
if the French abandoned him. 
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If they do accept a miserable remnant of the Bour- 
bon race, from the pueriles [purlieus ?] of Piccadilly, in 
London, dressed up in a British uniform, as a Prefect 
of the Prince Regent, to govern them, and under 
the control of that illustrious villain, lord Castle- 
reagh, then the glory of France is sunk, never to 
rise again. But it is not possible that such an en- 
lightened, warlike, courageous people, can so degrade 
themselves by such dastardly conduct, and we trust 
they never will restore the accursed Bastille and the 
horrors of the Iron cage. 


Examining next the probable repercussions of 
the happenings in Europe on the United States, 
the Yankee stated that many Federalists were be- 
ginning to fear a victory for England which would 
permit her to turn all her forces against America: 


The day is not far distant when Americans (i.e., 
Republicans) and Federalists will join in this gen- 
eral sentiment: that British success on the continent 
is the precursor of scenes of blood and extended war 
in America. And the man who does not believe this 
to be as evident as the sun in the firmament must 
be an idiot of the meanest grade. 


A strong France is necessary to the liberty of 
Europe and the world, declared the Boston 
Yankee. 


Blot out France from being a preponderant power, 
and the world will be ruled by British and Russian 
savages, and the dark ages of the Goths and Vandals 
once more benight the scientific regions of France. 
If the fall of France would be decreed by Provi- 
dence . . . we should not be surprised if hordes of 
the savage Cossacks should in twelve months hence 
be vomited forth on our shores in the floating 
dungeons of England. Boston may yet be 
plundered and burnt to ashes by the same monsters 
which the Junto have eulogized for their bloody 
work in Europe. 

Let France be put down by the gold of England 
and the Cossacks of the North . and America 
will have to pass through scenes of horrible war- 
fare; for while the light of our republic yet shine a 
resplendescent contrast to the despotism of Europe, 
these demons of darkness will never cease their 
efforts until it is extinguished and restored as an 
appendage to the Empire of Britain. (May 27.) 


The Independent Chronicle followed more or 
less the same line of thought. First, despondency 
and chagrin : 


The anticipations of the federalists on the total 
overthrow of Bonaparte .. . may possibly be realized. 
The prayers of the clergy may speedily be answered 
and the fervent petitions of the Bacchanalians: “Rule 
Britannia, rule the waves” may soon be granted by 
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the complete disposal of the whole commerce of 
Europe under the absolute direction of England. 
(May 19.) 


Then, however, it refuses to accept the facts: 


The subject however of the total defeat of Bona- 
parte, we cannot yet admit in the latitude stated by 
the late papers. He has, remaining with him, a 
vast body of veterans, and their heroism may change 
present appearances. This phalanx inspired with 
the spirit of Bonaparte may eventually decide the 
fate of France. (May 19.) 


It makes gloomy comments on the future in store 
for France: 


Restored to the feeble rule of a race of weak 
princes, imbecility will mark her councils, and sur- 
rounding rival nations, cherishing their ancient 
animosities, embittered by recent provocation, will 
disturb her repose, and endanger her security. Thrust 
from her station, she must be content to move in a 
secondary sphere. (May 23.) 


Finally a call for unity in face of the danger of 
an all-powerful England: “The charge of French 
influence becoming extinct . . . as dangers press, 
we hope to see the virtuous of all parties unite.” 

The Boston Patriot likewise refused to admit all 
the consequences of the news brought by the 
Fair American. It brought up a statement from 
an English source which noted disagreements 
among the Royalists at Bordeaux and it proceeded 
from that to infer that Mayor Lynch who had 
sported the white cockade, was hiding sinister 
intentions while playing a double game: “Time 
will show whether this be not a russe [sic| to 
entrap the duke d’Angouléme and his brother 
the duke de Berri, Remember the fate of the 
duke d’Enghein |sic|.” (May 21.) 

As might be expected, the Boston Patriot, as 
well as its two Republican colleagues, the Yankee 
and the /ndependent Chronicle, hurriedly repro- 
duced the false news of a Napoleonic victory, 
originating in New York after the arrival of the 
Regent. In any case, the Charleston deception 
did not have time to go as far as Boston; it was 
preceded there, as we shall see, by the announce- 
ment of the Emperor’s abdication, and conse- 
quently received no publicity. 


The press of the small New England states 
reflected quite faithfully the tendencies and the 
arguments of the Boston press. 

On the Federalist side, we may quote from the 
Connecticut Mirror of Hartford, which writes on 
May 19: 
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The progress of the victorious and triumphant 
allies, the strong hope that the state of things, at the 
last advices, afforded of the downfall of the Grand 
Usurper and Tyrant, and the Restoration of the 
legitimate sovereign of France, is so cordially cheer- 
ing to the mind, that we seem to lose, for the moment, 
all interest in common concerns, and look forward 
with lively anticipation to the period when .. . the 
human race be no longer butchered by the myriads 
for the sake of gratifying the stupendous and bloody 
ambitions of a Bonaparte or the mean and slavish 
passions of a Madison. (May 19.) 


The news of the fall of Paris inspired these 
curious reflections in the American of Providence, 
Rhode Island: 


Paris, the metropolis of France, the queen of cities, 
from whose confines myriads have issued for the 
subjugation of Europe, is now in possession of her 
enemies, shorn of her strength, though in full posses- 
sion of her beauty. We ardently hope, and con- 
fidently believe, that notwithstanding the provocations 
which the allies have received, this captive city will 
be treated with the lenity which fallen greatness 
deserves and magnanimous conquerors ever extend. 
We hope and we believe that her palaces, her towers, 
her temples and her academies, her splendid domicils 
and humble cottages, will neither be humbled, defaced 
nor destroyed. Paris presents an object of peculiar 
interest, enriched by the spoils of time, decorated 
with the relics of classic antiquity, and the produc- 
tions of modern art, the seat of science and the 
muses, the abode of luxurious refinement and profli- 
gate dissipation. 

The calamities she must now experience may 
chasten the corrupt morals, reform the lax principles, 
and discipline the sanguine temper of her inhabitants. 
They may teach her that the career of vice is seldom 
ultimately successful and that the sturdy, unostentati- 
ous virtues, deserve and command more genuine re- 
gard than all the delusive splendor of embroidered 


vice. (May 17.) 


In the Republican camp, the only slightly 
original account came from the New Hampshire 


Patriot of Concord. It attacked the folly of those 
who were rejoicing over the defeat of England’s 
great enemy: 


Admit that Bonaparte is as bad as he is represented, 
his power never materially affected America. He 
never reigned, never controlled on the ocean, he never 
impressed and enslaved our seamen, and if he issued 
injust and arbitrary edicts controlling neutral com- 
merce, these were a nullity, because he had not the 
power of executing them. What then had we to fear 
from Bonaparte? Nothing. And what have we not 
to fear from the naval tyranny of Britain? (May 


17.) 
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The news brought by the Fair American inspired 
the editor to make this disillusioned commentary 
that was scarcely more complimentary to the 
vanquished than to the victors: 


It is however possible that he (Napoleon) may yet 
drive the invaders from his territories. All depends 
on the people of France—if they can be true to their 
tyrant—-if they can prefer this tyrant to one who will 
tyrannize for others, he may continue to wield the 
sceptre. But on the whole, we must confess the 
chance is greater against than for him. 

If the profligate family of the Bourbons resume 
the throne, it must at once be seen that the new 
monarch of France will act only as the deputy of 
Great Britain. 


The editor finally quoted, in order to brand it 
as an example of fanaticism, a sermon preached 
on April 14 at Pembroke, New Hampshire, by 
Abraham Burnham, minister of the Congrega 
tional Church, where this godly man had declared 
that Napoleon was the Antichrist, and that the 
Republicans, having made a pact with him, be- 
longed for that reason to the kingdom of the 
Antichrist. 


The New York press provides us with several 
proofs of the warm interest shown by all parties in 
the outcome of the happenings in Europe. 


L’impatience publique se manifeste chaque jour 
davantage, dans l'attente des grands événements qui 
se passent en Europe; chacun désire l’arrivée d’un 
batiment venant de France pour connaitre enfin le 
résultat de cette lutte terrible ot la France se trouve 
engagée seule contre tous.'° (Le Médiateur, May 7.) 

The greatest stranger in town, by posting himself 
near the news offices, can read the intelligence of 
the day in the countenances of the citizens as they 
come out. One day Bonaparte has checked the 
allies, and sombre faces announced the event. The 
next news reported the capture of Bordeaux, and all 
was Oranje boven again. (Columbian, May 13.) 

We go about like the Athenians, inquiring for 
news, as if any news from the other side of the 
Atlantic could restore the lustre of our arms, tarnished 
as they have been by the imbecillity of our generals, 
(National Advertiser, May 20.) 

The latest news, reader, arrived a little more than 
a fortnight ago... . As at the closing scene of the 
drama the curtain fell just at the most interesting 


15“Public impatience becomes more evident each day, 
waiting for the great events that are taking place in 
Europe; everyone desires the arrival of a ship coming 
from France, in order finally to learn the outcome of 
this terrible struggle in which France finds herself en- 
gaged alone against all.” 
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moment of the tragedy, as if for the purpose of 
leaving us for a while in a state of breathless anxiety. 
(New York Evening Post, June 1.) 


This last newspaper also offers us a good 
example of the joy with which the Federalists 
received the news unfavorable to Napoleon. On 
the arrival of the /da, it writes: 


We have only time to congratulate every friend 
of the human race on the interesting news which it 
is our happiness to give this evening from France. 
Before this hour, we indulge to hope, the race of 
the tyrant is run... . There is no longer any danger, 
whatever Austria may wish or say, of a peace that 
shall recognize Bonaparte as the monarch of France; 
such a peace was our only fear. The restoration of 
the Bourbons only can effect and secure the permanent 
tranquility of Europe. (May 14.) 


The announcement of the happenings at Bor- 
deaux brought by the Fair American gratified to 
the full the wishes of the editor, and he published 
the announcement under the heading : “FRENCH 
LOYALTY RETURNED”: 


| know not that I have experienced more sincere 
and heartfelt satisfaction in the republication of any 
article respecting the late glorious events in France 
than the extract we give this evening from the paper 
established in Bordeaux under the new order of 
things. . . . It now then is reduced to a certainty 
that no peace will or can be made but with the 
ancient and honorable house of Bourbon, and that 
we no longer have any cause to apprehend and to 
shudder at any treaty with the bloodstained villain 
who treats only to deceive, who makes compacts only 
to break them, who enters into engagements only to 
commit perfidy. ... Shall a peace be concluded with 
this stain of the human species, this blot on the 
earth, and the kingdom of France be placed in his 
hands rather than in those of the mild, amiable and 
virtuous descendant of the great Henry the Fourth? 
God forbid! (May 18.) 


In the other camp, the wildest despair broke 
out at the first in the remarks of the good 
mameluke Levavasseur : 


Paris et Bordeaux vont done étre dévorés par les 
flammes! Cruelle pensée! Qui fait frémir mon 
coeur en écrivant ces lignes et qui ne me laisse que 


la faculté de me prosterner devant le TRONE DE 
L’ETERNEL! ** 


16*Paris and Bordeaux are then to be devoured by 


the flames! O cruel thought! That makes my heart 
tremble while writing these lines and leaves me only 


the power to prostrate myself before the THRONE 
OF THE ETERNAL!” 


GUILLAUME DE BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY 
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Then recovering himself somewhat, he added a 
Supplement: 


Apres avoir obéi au premier mouvement de mon 
ceeur ... je me suis li ;ré a quelques méditations sur 
le contenu des piéces officielles . on s’apercoit 
qu'ils renferment des contradictions. . . . Ce bulletin 
qu’on nous donne pour officiel pourrait bien avoir 
passé par des mains impures. . . . Que Paris soit pris, 
s'il le faut, qu’il soit renversé de fond en comble, si 
cela est nécessaire, qu'il soit réduit en cendres, 
bralé, pourvu que ces bétes farouches qui ont osé 
s'y introduire soient dévorées par les mémes flammes 
qui doivent le consumer. Que leurs os réduits en 
cendres obstruent le cours de la Seine, et que leur 
sang impur versé dans la flamme dévorante porte 
au ciel l’heureuse fumée, l’encens qui plait a la 
divinité et qui témoigne que le crime est puni!” 17 


Compared to these ravings, the attitude of the 
Columbian seems almost sensible. It writes, at 


the first announcement of the fall of Paris brought 
by the Jda: 


For our part, without going to the main fact of 
a corps of allies having entered Paris, we cannot but 
express our disbelief of the given circumstances at- 
tending their arrival: we do not believe that Bona- 
parte, at the distance of a few leagues, was 24 hours 
behind his information of the enemy’s movements, 
or that 40,000 men could effect a passage inte a 
city containing 600,000 inhabitants. . . . Yet since 
the commencement of a series of events in Europe, 
equalled in their improbability only by their extra- 
ordinary nature and magnitude, we have found 
political and moral calculation almost useless, and 
become accustomed merely to hear and record trans- 
actions rather than to expect and deduce from them. 
(May 14.) 


The confirmation of this news by the news- 
papers brought by the Fair American gave the 
editor the opportunity to show his bitterness by 
means of virulent attacks against the Federalists: 


17 “After obeying the first impulse of my heart... . 
I gave myself over to some meditations on the content 
of the official documents . . . you perceive that they con- 
tain contradictions. . . . This bulletin presented to us as an 
official one might well have passed through tainted hands. 
..» Let Paris be taken, if it must, let it be utterly 
thrown down, if that is necessary, let it be reduced to 
ashes, burned, provided that these wild beasts that have 
dared to force their way in be devoured by the same 
flames that must consume it. Let their bones, reduced 
to ashes, choke up the course of the Seine, and let their 
foul blood, poured on the devouring flame, waft to heaven 
the blessed smoke the incense that pleases the divinity 
and bears witness that the crime is punished.” (Le 
Médiateur, May 14.) 
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The foreign news in this paper would seem to 
prove that the age of wonders has not ceased. Paris, 
the proud capital of France, has received new 
masters. The cause of Britain in Europe is trium- 
phant, and her friends in this country are almost as 
highly gratified as they would be at the capture 
of New York by her forces and the prospect of the 
reduction of the United States to their former 
colonial situation. The mercury of Castiereagh’s 
thermometer is at fever heat, and the Peter Wash- 
ingtons begin to exult in the anticipation we are to 
follow suit and strike our flag to the mistress of the 
Ocean. Whether such be the result, however, may 
rest with the allies to determine, as they possibly, 
after having conquered the land of continental Eu- 
rope, take it into their hands to claim a little portion 
of the rights on the water, the navigation, the islands 
and the commerce of which is now exclusively 
claimed and monopolized by John Bull. ... (May 16.) 


In any case, ali hope was not lost: “Bonaparte 
may be compe led to submit though he ap- 
pears to have determined to die game, and the 
allies may come out of Paris no better than the 
French did from Moscow. ...” (May 16.) 

The interests of the American people and the 
consequences of the events in Europe on the 
conflict between the United States and England 
formed the principal theme of the commentaries 
of the National Advocate. It exhorted the citizens 
of all parties to unite before the threat and noted, 
on May 21, that certain Federalist newspapers 
were beginning to see the dangers of a peace 
dictated by a triumphant Great Britain: 

Let us make one manly effort, worthy of Ameri- 
cans, and whether Napoleon be dead or alive—in a 
prison or on his throne—our national honor will not 
be lost, nor shall we be beholden to anybody’s exer- 
tions but our own for the re-establishment of our 
rights and the security of our independence. 


The same newspaper published on June 3 a 
long and interesting article full of general reflec- 
tions on Europe as well as of predictions for the 
United States : 


The affairs of Europe have now reached a crisis 
where the whole civilized world is awaiting in breath- 
less anxiety the consuming act of the great drama 
which has been for twenty years past enacting on 
that theater. The French Revolution has thus far 
disappointed the lovers of liberty in both hemispheres ; 
and, instead of freedom, which they were taught to 
expect from it, has furnished more arguments in 
favour of despotism than ail the rest of modern 
history beside. But will it be entirely abortive? 
Will mankind retrace the paths of improvement 
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they have trod? Will the feudal despotism be 
exchanged for military and maritime despotism? 
civilization for barbarity? and the balance of power 
for the partition of the world between two great 
empires? one to rule the sea and the ocher to sway 
the sceptre of the land? 

We have been among the number of those who 
have considered the ‘dea of France conquering Eu- 
rope and the world as chimerical. . . . We foresaw 
that Napoleon would have enough to employ him on 
the European continent, let him live as long as he 
might. Those who believe that a complete 
counter-revolution in France would be unattended 
with peril to the independence and Constitution of 
this country have yet to learn the character of kings 
and courts... . The remnant of the faction in the 
British government who provoked us to independence 
still exists. .. . The remnant of the faction in this 
country also exists. Should the Bourbons be 
restored in Europe—and should concord still con- 
tinue between Britain and her allies, the recoloniza 
tion of this country would not appear a project too 
quixotic to enter the heads of the British ministry. 
(June 3.) 


One must not count upon Russia, as the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of Washington does wrongly : 


In peace or in war, she has never ceased for a 
single moment to enrich herself at the expense of 
her neighbors. They have all, in turn, felt her iron 
fangs laid upon them, and tearing away with ruth- 
less barbarity some portion of their territory. (Na- 
tional Advocate, June 3.) 


Three days later, the National Advocate was 
continuing its general reflections on the fate of 
France. The Allies and England, after stripping 
Napoleon of all his personal conquests, were now 
aiming to take away from France the conquests of 
the Revolution, Belgium and Italy, and to restore 
the Bourbons: 


The second (England) would crush the power of 
France more effectually, by delivering her over to 
feeble princes, incapable of holding the reins of 
sovereignty, and would give a fatal blow to the 
principles of the French and American revolutions 
by showing that twenty years of war and calamity 
are insufficient to fix upon a secure basis any form 
of government founded upon the consent of the 
governed, . Surely such a consummation cannot 
be for the interest and welfare of mankind in gen- 
eral. . . . For the individual who is at the head of 
the French government we care not. But we do 
care for the example of a great nation choosing its 
own form of government and who shall rule over it 
—we do care for the interests of our own country, 
so deeply affected by whatever may increase the 
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power of our enemy and consequently her ability 
to do us injury... . (June 6.) 


To give a complete idea of the reactions of the 
New York press in these two weeks of uncer- 
tainty, it would also be necessary to set forth the 
violent controversies caused by the false reports 
mentioned earlier. This news seems to have 
aroused the interest and curiosity of the public 
here more than anywhere else: “The whole affair 
(which excites great interest and anxiety, and is 
believed, doubted, and discredited according as 
the hopes, the fears, the faith and incredulity of 
each individual predominates)... .” (Colwm- 
bian, June 3.) 

The considerable space that this false news-— 
the letter from Paimbeuf, as well as the letter 
from Charleston—takes up in the newspapers is 
proof of this. But it does not truly seem very 
useful to follow this fruitless controversial discus- 
sion in all its details. 


Federalist opinion was represented chiefly in 
Philadelphia by the United States Gazette. The 


news of the capture of Paris brought by the Jda 
caused the Gazette so much joy that it published 
it immediately in a special news-sheet on May 15. 


And on the following days it published without 
stint all the materials furnished by the New York 
and Boston papers. Its commentaries were di- 
rected chiefly against the Republican administra- 
tion. It noted ironically the change in tone of 
the Republican press which was now talking of 
peace with England: 


Oh, brother Madison, make 
on any terms you can get! 
the big water is no 


peace, make peace 
Our great chief over 
more, and our squaws and 
pawpooses | sic] tremble for their cabins and our war- 
riors and young men are few and sick. (May 28.) 
One of the administration papers, in speaking of 
the probability of a peace resulting to this country 
from the recent events on the continent of Europe, 
events which he thinks are calculated to render 
England complete master of the civilized world, 
says: “We hope it will not be the peace of submission, 
yielding to “terms dictated by an imperious con- 
queror.” In this hope we heartily concur. 
Should England succeed to the influence which 
France has so long possessed in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, it is more than probable that those who feel 
an interest in maintaining the rights and independ- 
ence of the United States would be compelled to 
oppose the sacrifices which the administration would 
be ready to make to British demands. (May 23.) 
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Naturally, the Federalist paper did not credit 
in the least the false news of the retaking of 
*aris by Napoleon. The reason it gives for this 
is a strange one: 


That place is not a fortified city, and cannot afford 
a position for the allied army. . . . Bonaparte there- 
fore dare not put the safety of the city at hazard 
by attacking it, as the Allies, in such case, would 
be justified by the laws of war in setting fire to it 
in every quarter and blowing up the palaces. (May 
23.) 


Quite as naturally the press of the opposition 
party was to give an important place to these 
false rumors. The Aurora, however, up to the 
beginning of June, was content to give the news 
without commentaries, or to reproduce com- 
mentaries from other papers. Republican opinion 
was therefore represented only by the Democratic 
Press. The latter did not hide its confusion at 
the announcement of Napoleon’s decisive reverses : 


The news received from the Jda and Fair American 
is so unexpected and unwelcome that we are not 
able to view with coolness the probable consequence 
and collect with calmness our thoughts on these 
highly important subjects. The details are so broken, 
the times when, or places where, or the manner how 
this extraordinary revolution has been brought about 
are entirely unsatisfactory. 


If England were to triumph, the worst could be 
feared for the United States: 


But the game is not yet entirely up in France... . 
Bonaparte is not the man to flinch from difficulty. 

. Such is our belief in his Roman spirit, that we 
think he will not suffer his fame to be tarnished by 
a tame surrender to his enemies, or that he will 
descend to an inferior station and meanly crouch 
to humiliating conditions. Bonaparte will maintain 
a consistent character, whether he lives or dies. 
Aut Caesar aut nullus, (May 16.) 


Sut, on the very next day, the editor recovered 
some hope : “The more anxiously and critically we 
examine the late news, the more we are satisfied 
that it is impossible upon it to pronounce as to 
the probable fate of Bonaparte.” (May 17.) 

On May 18, he imagined the catastrophic con- 
sequences of the Emperor’s complete defeat : 


1—The restoration of the Bourbons with all their 
monastic torpor, to preside over an exhausted, dis- 
tracted and dishonored nation; a nation of slaves, 
conquered by invaders, and receiving a monarch at 
their hands. 
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2—The overwhelming ascendency of England in 
the four quarters of the globe. 

3—Fifty thousand veteran British troops invading 
New England from Canada, pushing on to Phila- 
delphia or Washington. 

4—At the same time a large Spanish force, with 
English cooperation, endeavoring to wrest Louisiana 
from the Union, and exciting all the blacks in the 
southern states to revolt and general massacre. 

5—The Indians revived in the south, west and 
north, swarming upon the frontiers and taking 
vengeance for the dreadful chastisement which their 
subservience to England has brought down upon 
them. 

6—The Atlantic coast in one blaze of attack from 
the British navy, completely disengaged from all 
other objects, and concentrated in overwhelming 
numbers on the American shores, bays, harbors and 
seaports. ... 

To have predicted, last July, when we heard of 
the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, that the Allies 
would make their triumphant entry into Paris within 
twelve months would have been treated as a much 
more visionary and absurd anticipation than ought 
now to be the apprehension that before the first of 
June 1815 the British may be garrisoned in Phila- 
delphia. (Democratic Press, May 18.) 


The arrival of the Regent in New York still 
did not suffice to convince him: “Still, however, 
shadows, clouds and even darkness rest upon the 
state of affairs in France... . Let us wait a while 
and we shall have these contradictions unravelled, 
all these mysteries explained.” (May 20.) He 
immediately becomes the echo of the false rumors 
circulated in New York: 


We have good reason for believing that informa- 
tion very little, if any, short of official has been re- 
ceived in this city by the Regent, of the Emperor of 
Austria having united his forces to that of his son, 
the Emperor of France, and declared war against 
the Allies. (May 23.) 


And naturally he receives with joy the false report 
from Charleston on June 2 and 3: “For ourselves, 
we frankly own that we do not believe the news 
to be, in substance, true; the details may or may 
not be, and whether they are, or not, is immate- 
rial.” 


Federalist opinion was represented in Balti- 
more by only one daily paper, the Federal Gazette, 
whereas the opposition party had two papers, the 
American and the Baltimore Patriot, not to men- 
tion the influential Niles’ Register which was a 
weekly. 
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The news of the capture of Paris was an- 
nounced on May 17 by the Federal Gazette under 
the apocalyptic heading: “BABYLON THE 
GREAT IS FALLEN!” The American ad- 
mitted, without question, the Emperor’s defeat: 
“Castlereagh’s gold has overcome Bonaparte’s 
steel. Such is, in a few words, the substance of 
this intelligence.” (May 18.) 

But the Baltimore Patriot was not giving in so 
easily : 


The zealots who rally round the standard of Britain 
have a right to rejoice at this last intelligence. It 
is truly a great event, although it is by no means 
unprecedented that a capital city should fall into 
the hands of an enemy. .. . The people of Russia rose 
in this latter case and drove from their borders the 
invaders. If the people of France choose to turn on 
their assailants, as complete discomfiture awaits those 
assailants. .. . We are not, like our opponents, linked 
in sympathy with any foreign power. While we 
sincerely regret every misfortune which befalls the 
French arms, it is simply and solely because those 
arms constitute a counterbalance to the power of that 
enemy whose oppression we are resisting. (May 17.) 


Niles’ Register showed itself to be even less 
pessimistic : 


The next advice from France will possibly be 
decisive of the fate of the Empire, which depends 
not on the fall of the capital, but on the disposition 
of the people. If Bonaparte who sometimes had 
300,000 men in Spain could not conquer that country, 
much less shall the Allies subdue France, opposed 
by the genius and resources of the Emperor, if the 
people are true to him. (May 21.) 


A week later, the editor recovered his hopes: 


On the whole, we think that Napoleon, so far 
from being destroyed, will yet expel the invaders 
and reestablish himself more firmly on the throne 
than ever. The first we sincerely wish—the second 
is an affair between Bonaparte and the French 
people, who, we are quite willing, should manage 
their own affairs in their own way. (May 28.) 


Meanwhile, the Baltimore Patriot was taking 
comfort from the news, discovered in the London 
Sun, that a division was being raised among the 
royalists of Bordeaux. And it tried to minimize 
the fact of the Bordeaux uprising as follows: 


Indeed, where is the standard of the Bourbons 
raised? In a small portion only of France, and that 
was always disaffected to the new system. The rest 
is occupied by foreign force, the most unlikely way 
in the world to conciliate attachment to the party 
which employs it... . If the French adhere to their 
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government, we repeat (and that is the sole ques- 
tion) the allies will find, in the words of Chatham, 
“they may ravage, but they cannot conquer.” And a 
dreadful retribution will await them. (May 17.) 


The American, for its part, commented on the 


uprising of the people of Bordeaux which it re- 
ported ; 


with a mixture of sorrow and disgust, at the 
fulsome language and nauseous homage of the 
Bordelais to M. the duc d’Angouléme. . .. We cannot 
pity them; they deserve our utmost contempt. They 
seem now to be descending from the despotism of an 
able master to be again the slaves and adulators of 
a set of men, whose weakness and profligacy are 
not exceeded by any set of royal princes in Europe. 
(May 23.) 


As the days went by without bringing any fur- 
ther news, the tension grew: 


Public attention, naturally enough, appears so 
rivetted on the present momentous act of the great 
European drama, that it would be vain to attempt to 
attract it to any other object. Our own war (heaven 
knows why!) seems to stagnate at the very time it 
ought to rouse interest. (Baltimore Patriot, May 
23.) 


The Federal Gazette and the American were 
quarreling bitterly over the meaning of their 
French or English sympathies : 


Those who really wish well to the French as a 
nation, [said the former] will rejoice at the prospect 
of their being emancipated from the oppressive tyr- 
anny of a Corsican usurper. We do not wish to see 
France depressed, it is the exaltation of the French 
people, by the downfall of their oppressor, the com- 
mon foe of mankind, that causes the federalists to 
rejoice. (May 21.) 

We have already declared, [stated the American] 
and we repeat the declaration .. . that we are not 
partial to either France or England, only as either 
of them may contribute to the prosperity of our coun- 
try—least of all do we feel any partiality to Bona- 
parte, but as an instrument of the divine power to 
check the overwhelming ambition of an enemy every 
way more dangerous to America than twenty Corsi- 
can Usurpers. (May 21.) 


The dispute next took up the Bourbons, flayed 
by the American on the occasion of the Bordeaux 
declaration in their favor : 


Those Americans, [said the Federal Gazette | who 
feel as they ought the gratitude due to the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI for his prompt and liberal aid 

. will read with astonishment the abuse of that 
amiable monarch and his family while that 
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people are deemed only worthy of contempt for the 
honest and free expression of that sincere attachment 
of the family of their murdered kind. (May 25.) 
What have we, the people of America, to do with 
the Bourbons? [ccuntered the American]. Why are 
the factiouists so very anxious for their restoration ? 
It is long since known that the interference of 
Louis XVI in the affairs of the then colonies was 
not to promote the liberty of America, but to weaken 
and embarrass England. No honest American, no 
true Republican, under present circumstances can 


wish for their restoration. (May 27.) 


All the Baltimore papers of both parties pub- 
lished the false reports originating in New York 
and Charleston. But both sides were rather 
cautious: the Federal Gazette emphasizing only 
that this news could not be accepted without con- 
firmation; the Baltimore Patriot commenting on 
the Charleston report in these terms : 


We give this interesting rumour as we receive it 
and hold ourselves bound to the public only for the 
authenticity of the hand-bill, mot for the truth of 
the intelligence. . . . While prudence would dictate 
hesitation in giving to the account implicit con- 
fidence . . . we should think some degree of suspense 
in rejecting it would be part of wisdom, (June 2.) 


On June 7, the American confessed: “lhe re- 
ported news from France, via Savannah, proves 
to be entirely FALSE and without a shadow of 
foundation.” That very day there arrived the 
first report of the Emperor’s abdication. 


The federal capital had only one newspaper 
for each of the two parties. 
of the National Intelligencer, the Republican or- 
gan, were the object of special attention in the 
rest of the country, owing to the fact that the 
paper was at the same time the unofficial mouth 


But the opinions 


piece of the government. On the other side, the 
Federal Republican, published in Georgetown, 
colored its opposition with a very special diatribe 
against the government. 

The government newspaper announced the news 
brought by the /da under the heading: “MO- 
MENTOUS NEWS!” (May 19.) You could 
read its long commentary. The developments in 
Europe, said the editor, could not fail to attract 
the attention of all Americans; and this for two 
important reasons: the fact that everyone had 
European antecedents that were more or less 
close; and the fact that very important business 
interests were involved in the struggle between 
France and England. To the first of these factors 
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might be attributed, in great part, the differences 
of opinion being expressed about the events. The 
capture of Paris, the “Urbs romana of Europe,” 
seemingly announcing the defeat of France, was 
arousing quite varied reactions: rejoicing among 
the Federalists, discouragement araong the Re- 
publicans. Yet the fall of Paris need not bring 
about, irrevocably, the downfall of Bonaparte, and 
it might be recalled that Philadelphia and New 
York had been occupied by the English during 
the War of Independence. 


The good fortune of Napoleon has, for a time, 
deserted him, but his courage and military skill yet 
remain. He may retrieve all by a bold stroke... . 
He is not yet conquered. The fate of France is 
not decided. Our impression and our wishes, we 
scruple not to say, favor the expulsion of the allies 
from France, their defeat and discomfiture, if they 
have other views than that compelling the Emperor 
of France to make a peace which shall confine the 
power of France within her established 
(May 19.) 


limits. 


How could the Federalists rejoice in the hope 
of Napoleon’s downfall? Would it not be the 
overthrow of an established government? Even 
if a bloody civil war did not result? France could 
only be the loser “by exchanging a vigorous and 
intelligent sovereign for one of a character di- 
rectly the reverse, whose imbecility would pro- 
voque conquest from abroad and conspiracy at 
home.” (May 19.) During the days which fol- 


lowed, the government newspaper merely repro- 
duced, as fully as possible, but without comment, 
all reports from various sources. 

The Federal Republican, on’ the contrary, ex- 


pressed its sentiments at great length. After 
triumphantly announcing the capture of Paris, 
it used this fact as a basis for laughing at the 
confusion and chagrin of the journalists of the 
opposition party, and it ended its abusive tirade 
on a lyrical note: 


Spread, spread your thickest shades, ye cypress 
groves. Ye lurid yews and deadly hemlocks, shed 
your deepest glooms over the drooping heads of our 
grief-torn chieftains. Hide thy head, bright luminary 
of day, for Virginia mourns. And thou, pale-faced 
queen of night, let thy sickly rays beam reluctantly 
through the dark clouds of evening, for light is pain- 
ful to eyes which weep the downfall of Napoleon. 
(May 20.) 


The writer then describes with sadistic joy the 
fate that he would like to see inflicted upon the 
vanquished Emperor. Let him be handed over 
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to the Russian monarch, transported to Moscow, 


and imprisoned in the Kremlin for the rest of 
his days. 


He should be well fed and comfortably clad, while 
the means to commit self-s‘aughter should be care- 
fully kept fcom him. No other restraint should be 
put upon him than the obligation to hear read alter- 
nately each day in the week the best history of his 
own life and actions, and the sacred Scriptures. If 
in this way or any other way Alexander can bring to 
repentance and save the soul of the greatest sinner 
that has yet existed on earth, he will not only have 
saved the world from bondage, but his arch-enemy 
and destroyer from everlasting damnation. (Federal 
Republican, May 20.) 


The following day, he again violently attacked 
the Republicans who were in the government: 
“French faction who owe their rise and progress 
to the influence of those hateful jacobin principles. 
. . » Minions of Bonaparte. 


. . Hireling trum- 
peters.” 


“There are degrees of difference in the 
guilt of Bonaparte and Madison, but they consist 
only in the difference of means.” (May 21.) 

On May 25, after printing the reports brought 
by the Regent, he again attacked the Republican 
journalists who were expressing their good wishes 
for Napoleon: “All these tools of Bonaparte 
have the hardihood, in the presence of the whole 
American people, to offer up prayers for the 
preservation of the murderer and robber who has 
butchered so many millions of his fellow creatures 
and plundered so matiy nations.” 

A Napoleonic victory would have entailed a 
serious threat to the independence of the United 
States : 


Because our own government would have been 
against us, supported by thousands and thousands 
of French agents and emissaries, who were ready 
to buckle on their armour at the signal. Had 
England been subdued, we were enslaved . . . merely 
made the hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
some little king of Rome, or Jerome... . 


He then jeers at the fate of the vanquished Bona- 
partists who will doubtless come to seek refuge 
in the United States : 


Hence we may expect that the number of paupers 
and genteel beggars will increase a hundred fold 
amongst us. As for sausage makers, dancing, 
fencing and music masters, they will swarm like 
locusts. The accomplishments may now be acquired 
by young ladies and gentlemen dog-cheap! (Fed- 
eral Republican, May 25.) 
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During the days that follow, he waxes indignant 
because the Republican papers have dared to 
reprint the fantastic reports attributed by certain 
individuals to the crew of the Regent; he quotes 
in full the articles from the Médiateur of New 
York and he sees in them proof that Bonaparte 
has his sinister emissaries in this, country. 

On the same day, he hails the developments 
in Bordeaux under the heading: “Restoration of 
the Bourbons’: 

This event we now consider certain. The Lily 
already waves in the departments of the Gironde 
and Landes. The next intelligence will be that 
Louis is proclaimed at Paris. Thus perish the hopes 
of jacobinism and tyranny. Thus terminates the 
fiercest and bloodiest despotism that has ever existed. 
(Editorial dated May 25 in issue of May 27, 1814.) 


On May 27 the editor of the Federal Republican 
unreservedly praised the Federalists—and him- 
self—for having had the courage to call Napoleon, 
in the days of his prosperity, bandit and murderer : 


On the side of Bonaparte was the administration 
and a majority of the voters; including Irish, fugitive 
English and Frenchmen. Arrayed against the cause 
of tyranny were the great body of men of wealth, 
intelligence and courage. Altho the federalists 
knew that death and confiscation would be the 
consequence of their opposition if Bonaparte pre- 
vailed, yet . they have struggled with a noble 
ardor and perseverance .. . it is but just that they 
have awarded to them in history a share of the glory 
of prostrating the “scélérat of Europe.” .. . Let 
the exhilarating thought be ever foremost in their 
minds, that they have been of that host of brave, 
virtuous and persevering spirits which have shown 
themselves in other countries and whose united 
efforts have emanicipated Europe, saved the world 
and destroyed her oppressor. .. . Yes, the Federal 
party should not for a moment forget that the over- 
throw of Bonaparte is, in part, their achievement, 
that theirs is the victory... . 


He next denounced the collusion between the Re- 
publican administration and Napoleon: “Their 
cause was common, their principles the same, their 
objects similar. The same political grave that re- 
ceives Bonaparte should cover upon his disciples 
and agents in every clime.”” There next followed 
a lyrical eulogy of Wellington “whose splendid 
abilities and towering genius have dissolved the 
charm of French invincibility.” Finally a ringing 
exhortation: “Go on, noble conquerors, finish the 


work you have propitiously begun—fix and estab- 
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lish the barriers of tyrannical ambition that they 
stand firm and forever....” (May 27.) 

The Republicans could not allow such bragging 
to pass unanswered. On May 30, the National 
Intelligencer replied in strong terms: “It is very 
certain that no poor man doomed to a straight 
jacket and the four walls of a dungeon for stark 
madness ever uttered a greater medley of non- 
sense.” 

This would-be “French party” was in reality 
only those who refused to admire indiscriminately 
everything English. The Republicans hailed with 
joy the early days of the Revolution in France ; 
the Federalists, on the other hand, remained anti- 
French at that time out of hatred of liberty. 
When Napoleon set up his tyrannical rule, the 
Republicans became indifferent to France : 


We are no friends of Napoleon, we never have 
been. His outrages on the property of our country- 
men and the rights of our nation have made him 
obnoxious to most of those in this country who had 
overlooked in the splendor and order of his reign 
his encroachments on civil liberties. But this we 
say ... that we shall mourn over the prostration of 
France at the feet of her enemies and of Britain, 
particularly, and, further, that when Napoleon falls, 
there falls a great man. (May 30.) 


The Federal Republican, without replying di- 
rectly, ironically pointed out a change of tone in 
the Republicans with reference to Napoleon: 
“Rats abandon a leaking ship” (June 3). The 
National Intelligencer, moreover, revealed its real 
sentiments when it gave the greatest—and the 
most unwise—publicity to the fantastic letter from 
Charleston, which it published under the heading : 
“GREAT NEWS!” Only on June 7 did it admit 
that it had been taken in, and it added dolefully : 


If the object was merely to sport with the public 
credulity, a sound ducking would be the proper 
punishment for the foolery. But if it was intended by 
this forgery to affect the markets to favor the de- 
signs of speculators, hanging by the neck would be 
a punishment more adequate to their crime. It is a 
hoax, in the true London style. . . . (National In- 
telligencer, June 7.) 


Naturally, the Federal Republican profited by 
this to jeer at the hasty gullibility of its adver- 
saries, and their Napoleonic fanaticism: 


Isn’t a distinguished Republican of Baltimore sup- 
posed to have declared, at the news of the capture of 
Paris, that he would prefer to learn that Boston had 
been reduced to ashes rather than to know that Paris 
had fallen into the hands of the Allies! (June 8.) 
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On June 4 the Republican discussed the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons which it considered an ac- 
complished fact : 


We think that they are better adapted for France 
in her present situation than princes of more 
ambitious and enterprising characters. She wants 
rest, and under them she will enjoy that tranquillity 
and repose which is required to heal the wounds in- 
flicted upon her by twenty-five years of foreign and 
civil war, and by a tyrant, the most barbarous and 
bloody, the most iron-hearted and remorseless that 
is recorded in history or even in the fictions of 


poetry. .. . (Editorial in issue of June 7.) 


Also on June 7, but under date of June 6, it 
mocked the change in tone that could be noticed in 
the National Intelligencer. President Madison 
had hurriedly returned to Washington from his 
summer residence to direct the delicate manoeuvre 
of taking a new stand. His imagination inspired 
by hate, the Federalist editor hoped that the 
Allies, on entering Paris, had laid their hands on 
the list of individuals in the United States who 
had been granted a pension by Bonaparte, as well 
as on the official correspondence with Madison 
that would prove his treason. 


It remains for us, in order to end this genera! 


journalistic survey, to give a few examples of 
the reactions of the journalists in the Southern 
states. 

The Enquirer of Richmond, Virginia, an- 
nounces, on May 21, the capture of Paris under 
the heading “MOMENTOUS NEWS!” But it 
is only a week later that the editor ventures to 
comment on these reports under the heading: 
“Peace or War?” It is difficult, he says, to play 
the prophet; he is, nevertheless, going to give his 
impression : 


If Bonaparte rests upon himself alone, his sun of 

glory is extinguished. If the Allies remain firmly 
united against him, his dynasty is gone forever... . 
We judge of him in the days of adversity by the 
very same rules which we applied to him in the 
career of victory, by the map. (May 21.) 
And, indeed, he analyzes the military situation 
with a great deal of astuteness and he points out 
that Napoleon cannot really count on any im- 
portant reenforcements and that his only hope is 
that Austria will desert the alliance. 

On June | the same editor weighs the effects 
of the developments in Europe on the parties in 
the United States. France’s reverses show how 
false were the pretended fears of the Federalists : 
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The monster that was to swallow up everything be- 
fore him can no longer blanch the cheek of the 
most timid politician among us. In the meantime, 
the other monster, whom we had the greatest rea- 
sons to fear, the Leviathan of the deep . has 
proceeded, amidst the uproar against Bonaparte, 
quietly and gradually extending his own dominion. 
. . . We shall hear no more of the stale charge of 
French influence in our public councils. The name 
of Bonaparte will cease to be a state trick to blind 
the people. The federalists who shal! hereafter 
attempt to screen the insults of England under the 
pretext of her being the only barrier against France, 
will be hooted at by the very boys who walk our 
streets. (June 1.) 


The remarks of the other Republican news- 
paper of Richmond, the Virginia Argus, were 
more along the usual party lines. At first, it 
attempted to minimize the full significance of the 
news unfavorable to Napoleon: 


In all likelihood, Paris was not defended to 
extremity for fear of assault and pillage and 
it is to be hoped that the monuments of the arts and 
sciences have been preserved. There is the greater 
hope of this, as there were no English troops there; 
so that outrages similar to those that occurred at St. 
Sebastian are not much to be apprehended. (May 


21.) 


English policy, it continues, is evidently to set up 
a weak government in France, but do the other 
powers have the same stake? Austria, in par- 
ticular, has not perhaps said her last word. “After 
all, the personal fate of Napoleon depends . . . en- 
tirely upon the moral sentiments of the French 
people. If they adhere to him, he will triumph, 
if they desert him he is gone” (May 21). But 
the writer supposes that the French people, even 
if they detest Napoleon’s tyranny, will close ranks 
around him, because he is the only one who can 
save them from foreign bondage. 
He next takes up the military situation : 


With the taking of Paris, the 
specific object of invasion. 


Allies lose their 
The taking of the French 
capital has always been the inducement they have 
held out to their troops. That being accomplished, 
what will they offer next? A chase of Bonaparte 
through his dominions, for the purpose of murder- 
ing him? ‘That, we think, will be too barefaced, 
even for the British. Meanwhile, Napoleon, 
disembarrassed from the magic circle to which he 
was confined by the defence of Paris, will be left 
free to exert his vast military genius and to concert 
his plans upon a more extensive and more efficient 
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scale. The next news from Europe will be even 


more interesting than the present. (May 21.) 


On May 25, after announcing the arrival of the 
Regent in New York: 


We that we have hitherto considered 
Bonaparte more as the active enemy of England, 
and the formidable opponent to her schemes of 
universal commercial monopoly than the mere sov- 
ereign of France. We have felt for the man and for 
his fortunes nothing more than a wish that he might 
so far prosper and succeed in curbing the exorbitant 
power of a nation which has offered so many insults 
and done so much injury to citizens of the United 
States and their property. But now, NOW, we 
frankly own that we look at him in a much more 
interesting point of view. We regard him as a 
great military chief, fighting for the independence 
and reasonable rights of his Empire. (May 25.) 


confess 


However, when the false rumor founded on the 
famous letter from Paimbeuf reaches Richmond, 
the editor of the Virginia Argus will be quite 
sceptical. 


The Virginia Patriot, a Federalist paper in 
Richmond, hailed with joy the capture of Paris: 


We have anticipated the usual appearance of our 
paper, in order to gratify the anxious curiosity 
evinced to see the late and important news from 
France. The die is cast! The charm of Napoleon’s 
invincibility is broken! The deliverance of Europe 
is effected! and the prospect of a general peace and 
a requiem to wars and bloodshed brightened. (May 
21.) 


On May 25, it considered the domestic conse- 
quences of the events: “The late changes in 
Europe have greatly excited the fears of the 
democrats, and they begin now to think of ‘union’ 
with the men whom but a short time since they 
condemned as traitors and branded 
obvious epithet.” 

The real danger is not in a possible defection 
of the Federalists—they are ready to fight for the 
independence of their country—but in the mad 
policy of the Republicans who have thought of 
carrying the war to Canada instead of devoting 
every resource to the defense of the coast. “Let 
the men in power acknow!edge their error, and 
return to the course marked by the disciples of 
the illustrious Washington, and they will find 
the good and virtuous of all parties UNITED in 
defense of their COUNTRY” (May 25). 

On June 4, it mocks the Republicans who were 
able to believe for a while in the reality of the 
“Glorious news” from Charleston. 


with every 
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Our democrats are, at length, compelled to believe 
that Bonaparte has come to the end of his journey. 
His name only remains for the horror and 
detestation of the world. Sad, sad reverse! Let 
the haunts of democracy howl, let the dens of 
Jacobinism heave the long sighs of deepest sorrow. 
No more will the fast friends of limidess despotism 
be cheered with intelligence of the grand califf’s 
future triumphs over man and his rights. No more 
will our loud bawlers for republicanism rejoice in 
its destruction by the bloody hand of a tyrant. No 
more will the supporters of a free press be en- 
livened with the consolation that such has not been 
known in France for twenty years. Oh, how 
lamentable is the situation of the friends of Bona- 
parte... their discomfiture is great and will long 
continue. Our joy is great and just. (Argus, 
June 4.) 


The Charleston, South Carolina, papers offer 
no interesting commentaries. Their sympathies 
are marked principally by the space they give to 
reports from different sources. It was only on 
May 26 that they published the news reaching 
Boston and New York by the /da and the Fair 
American and, at the same time, those reaching 
Savannah by the James Monroe. On June 3 the 
Charleston Courier, a Federalist paper, publishes 
a curious letter from a reader who complains 
about the prestige enjoyed by Napoleon among 
school boys; he quotes the statement of a pupil 
in one of the schools of the state who writes that 
no one can say anything against Bonaparte with- 
out running the risk of being set upon. The news 
of Napoleon’s reverses moved his classmates to 
tears, and some of them said: “If he needs men, 
we shall go to help him.” 

The press of Savannah, Georgia, unlike the 
press of the other parts of the country, learned 
of the fall of Paris by the James Monroe on May 
23 before receiving the news from Boston and 
New York. The captain of this vessel had brought 
a series of newspapers from Bordeaux up to 
March 11, containing the reports from Paris up 
to March 7. Much space was given to the 
atrocities imputed to the Cossacks. Hence this 
commentary in the Republican on May 24: 


The modern Huns have respected nothing which 
civilized warfare has heretofore held sacred. Wher- 
ever they have penetrated, murder, rapine and 
female violation have marqued their progress. The 
heart sickens at the recital of their diabolical and 
ferocious deeds, and yet these miscreants are de- 
nominated the liberators of Europe, the restorers of 
civil liberty! When Bonaparte stepped beyond the 
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limits of ancient France and polluted with his inva- 
sions the Empires and kingdoms now wreaking 
dreadful retaliation, no friend of human rights could 
have wished him success. Still no excesses 
similar to those which have marqued the advances 
of the Allied Armies ever disgraced his conquests or 
his arms. Wherever he has gone, scienve has been 
promoted, and the condition of the lower classes of 
society greatly ameliorated. The temples of God 
have not been profaned nor has the moral sentiment 
of mankind ever been outraged by violations of 
female honor. The peasant has not been molested, 
or a wanton devastation committed on the fruit of 
the earth. Military glory and the grandeur of 
France have been the stimuli of all his actions... . 
Draw the contrast between jis invasions and that of 
the Allies, and what friend of humanity can exult 
over the fallen state of France and himself ? 


That those who are English by birth can rejoice, 
well and good. But a real American? 

He ought to consider that every victory gained in 
France, by strengthening the means and resources 
of England, adds to the danger and distresses with 
which our war with her has encompassed us. . .. He 
ought to consider that of all the nations of Europe, 
France is the most natural ally of our Republic, and 
that however we may regret the abuse of her power, 
her subjugation will be the signal of a thousand 
misfortunes to our beloved country. (May 24.) 


Two days later, the editor of the Republican 
paper had recovered some hope. After all, the 
news of the fall of Paris carried by the James 
Monroe was only by word of mouth! 


Bordeaux papers, down to the 1lith of March, 
represent the Allies repulsed in all quarters. How 
then they could have, in so short a time, advanced 
to the capital of France, and left the Emperor so 
completely abandoned, and without resources is to 
us most strange, wonderful, mysterious. . . . We 
believe, by this time, they (the Allies) have recrossed 
the Rhine or are retreating for that purpose. In 
this conjecture we may be mistaken, but we sincerely 
hope that events will prove its correctness. A few 
weeks more will relieve suspense. (May 26.) 


When the reports from the North finally ar- 
rived, confirming the capture of Paris, the Re- 
publican editor let his resentment overflow in 
insults against the opposition party. 


Johnny Bull’s calves were all agape the day before 
yesterday, on a receipt of a confirmation of the 
Polished Cossacks and accomplished Russians having 


entered Paris. This event is exalted as being glori- 
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(May 28.) 


His exasperation is so great that he asks in all 
seriousness whether freedom of expression could 
not be taken away from his opponents, for the 
reason that their expressions of joy are contrary 
to the national interest. 

During the days that followed, he comforts 
himself by giving a long account of a British de- 
feat at Berg-op-Zoom; he reprints the articles 
favorable to the French cause appearing in the 
National Intelligencer, the Columbian of New 
York and the Yankee of Boston. He jeers at his 
adversaries whom he no longer calls anything but 
Cossacks. The Federalists celebrated the Allied 
victories by a banquet on June 4 which they at- 
tended, ninety-eight strong. During the course 
of this big Cossack celebration they drank toasts 
to the conquerors, and the Republican journalist 
adds a toast of his own invention, which he at- 
tributes to his enemies: 


To his Majesty George the III... . We rejoice that 
he is spared to witness the complete subjugation of 
the United States and a return of his ungrateful 


children to their allegiance. 64 cheers, 25 guns! ! 


He recalls all the civil wars and all the expeditions 
for conquest that have marked England’s history : 


The Cossacks may say what they please, but we 
would ask any pious man on earth whether a govern 
ment thus drenched in blood and erected upon 
human fairly be denominated the 
Bulwark of our holy religion—the World’s best hope. 


carcasses can 


It was only on June 13 that far-away New 
Orleans learned the news brought by the /da and 
the Fair American, that is to say, almost a month 
after Boston and New York! Nowhere was pro- 
French feeling more alive. For this reason, the 
local papers, the Courrier de la Louisiane and the 
Ami des Lois refused at first to believe it. The 
latter says: 


Attendons encore, et ne nous bercgons pas d’illu- 
sions. La France est unie et en armes, le Grand 
homme est intact, ainsi que son armée; sa marche 
nest pas celle d’un vaincu qui s’échappe; c’est le 
lion qui vient ressaisir sa proie. Nous ne saurions 
tarder a apprendre le dénouement.'* (June 13.) 


18 “Let us wait a while and not beguile ourselves with 
empty dreams. France is united and under arms, the 
Great Man is unscathed, as is his army, his step is not 
yet the step of a beaten man who is running away; it is 
the lion come to snatch back his prey. It will not be 
long before we learn the outcome.” 
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FOURTH PHASE: THE ABDICATION OF 
NAPOLEON AND THE RESTORATION 

The first report of the long awaited climax of 
the European drama reached the United States 
in a strange fashion. It was carried by the 
privateer Fox, which anchored at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, during the night of May 31 to 
June 1. This ship had captured, on May 15, the 
English brig Balize which had left Cork, Ireland, 
on April 23, bound for Quebec. The Balize’s crew 
had told the Americans that on the eve of their 
departure there had been a big celebration and 
a great display of lights in the town to celebrate 
the end of the war: Napoleon had yielded his 
crown to the Bourbons and had consented to re- 
tire with his family to an island in the Mediter- 
ranean on condition that he be paid a pension. 

This news, printed immediately in the Ports- 
mouth Oracle of June 1, met with nothing but 
scepticism in the press of the large cities. ‘‘What 
a whale!” said the /ndependent Chronicle of 
Boston on June 2; and the Democratic Press of 
Philadelphia on June 6 spurned this “incredible 
and absurd verbal news brought by a circuitous 
route,” 

The Baltimore American writes on June 8: 


The story of a continental peace we entirely 
discredit on the ground that there had been neither 
time enough for making it, nor a government with 
whom the Allies could make it. The story that 
Bonaparte had left the continent we do not credit 
because it is too improbable an event to be be- 
lieved on such loose evidence. The same may be 
said of the story of his abdication. 


Even the Federalist newspapers merely re- 
printed the news without vouching for its ac- 
curacy, anxious not to lay themselves open to 
the accusations of credulousness that they had 
just rained down upon their enemies on the oc- 
casion of the false reports from Charleston and 
New York. 

The Federal Gazette of Baltimore writes, for 
instance; “It can scarcely be supposed that Bona- 
parte would voluntarily resign his empire nor is 
it probable that he would be permitted to retire 
unmolested if his situation was such that the allies 
could compel him to abdicate.” (June 7.) 

This time, however, the incredible was to be 
almost immediately authenticated in a way that 
would leave no room for doubt. On the morning 
of Friday, June 3, there arrived in Boston by 
the Eastern Stage a gentleman bringing back 
newspapers from Halifax dated May 25 and 27. 
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In these papers could be read the excerpts from 
the London papers up to April 19, as they had 
been brought to Canada by the packet-boat Swift- 
sure. The windfall went first to the Boston 
Paliadium which hastened to bring out a special 
edition that very day. The other Bosten papers 
reprinted these texts the following day, and from 
there the astounding news spread through the 
country, arousing general excitement and giving 
rise to bigger headlines than had ever been seen 
in the press during the course of the preceding 
months. 

First let us follow the dissemination of. this 
news and the first reactions it provoked, before 
studying the political inferences to be drawn 
from it by the press of the two parties. 

“MOMENTOUS AND HIGHLY IMPOR- 
TANT NEWS!” raa the headlines of several 
Boston papers on June 4. “GLORIOUS NEWS 
FOR EUROPE!” announced the Columbian Cen- 
tinel, and it added: 


It never before has fallen to our lot to announce 
intelligence so stupendous as that which arrivals in 
Portsmouth and Halifax from England enable us to 
do this day . . . Bonaparte banished to Elba! The 
ancient family and ancient boundaries restored! 
General peace in Europe made! LAUS DEO! 


The very pro-Bonaparte Yankee admits: 


It appears that Providence has arrested the power 
of that most wonderful man Napoleon Bonaparte. 
There is no longer any doubt on the subject, with- 
out the papers are sheer forgery, and this we have no 
reason to believe. (June 3.) 


The Yankee, however, still pins its hopes on 
the most fantastic of suppositions : 


We are not sure, but Bonaparte, the French 
Senate, the Legislative body, and his generals, in- 
tend to hoax the Allied powers out of Paris, and get 
the Bourbons completely in the power of those in 
the interest of Napoleon. In ‘wenty-four hours a 
revolution may be brought about in his favor, and 
the whole Bourbon race entirely annihilated. Talley- 
rand is a deep dog—he does his revolutionary busi- 
ness by wholesale. (June 10.) 


And the next day, the same theme is developed in 
a “supposed dialogue between Bonaparte and 
Talleyrand under the walls of Paris.” 

The joy of the Federalists in Boston moved 
them to mark the event by a celebration the ac- 
count of which we find in several party news- 
papers elsewhere in the country. On June 15 
two thousand persons gathered in King’s Chapel. 
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Among the spectators were the governor, the 
lieutenant-governor, members of the council and 
of the two chambers, the clergy, “and a very great 
concourse of ladies.” During the religious serv- 
ice, a sermon was heard and a hymn, specially 
composed for the occz’,ion by Mr. L. M. Sargent, 
Esq., was sung to the tune of “Ye Mariners of 
England.” Here is the second stanza: 


France at the throne eternal 
Of Great Jehovah bow ! 
For Heaven's avenging thunderbolt 
Has laid the tyrant low! 
The bloody baleful star shall guide 
The monster’s way no more 
Where the slain, o’er the plain 
Lie swelt’ring in their gore. 
And through a thousand, thousand streams 
Life’s ebbing torrents pour. 
(Boston Yankee, June 17.) 


Before the meeting broke up, the honorable Mr. 
Gore arose, and after a brief speech, caused to 
be carried unanimously several motions of ap- 
preciation to the Allies. We would undoubtedly 


not be able to find any more complete expression 
of the feelings of the Federalist party of New 
England with regard to the happenings in Europe. 


We therefore feel it to be our duty to quote at 
least a part of these texts: 


Resolved: That the citizens of Massachusetts here 
assembled, contemplate with unfeigned joy the eman- 
cipation of the French people from the usurped power 
of a ferocious military adventurer; and they rejoice 
in the prospect that thirty-five millions of their fellow 
men have a reasonable expectation of being blessed 
with temperate liberty, adapted to their state of 
society and habits, apparently conform to their 
wishes. They congratulate the venerable head of 
the house of Bourbon on his restoration from exile 
to the throne of his ancestors. . . . They remember 
the language of their revolutionary sages and patriots 
glowing with affection and respect towards the late 
unhappy possessor of the throne of the Bourbons; 
nor can they forget that the good understanding 
between this country and France was never inter- 
rupted so long as that family was in power, but that 
injuries and insults, such as no nation ever before 
submitted io, have been heaped upon it by all their 
successors, from the transient despots of a day to 


the more permanent tyrant clothed with imperial 
authority. .. . 


The last motion ends in this way: 


It is because the recent events in Europe have a 
direct tendency to render liberty secure, to check 
anarchical propensions, to restrain ambition, foster 
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morals and religion, and to protect property and the 
arts, and finally to give solid peace to the Christian 
world, that this assembly hail them as blessings, that 
they bow in humble gratitude before the Almighty, 
from whose goodness they all proceed. 


The celebration ended in the evening in a grand 
finale : 


In the evening, by leave of the legislature, the 
whole state house was splendidly illuminated by 
2,600 lamps. . . . From the neck, 40 or 50 carbonic 
comets were discharged, in such direction as to be 
visible from almost every part of the town. 
They were very large and brilliant and projected 
to a great height so that the spectacle was exceed- 
ingly grand. Several beehives were prepared, but 
in consequence of the danger apprehended only one 
was discharged. . The evening was exceedingly 
fine. The concourse of spectators, who were as- 
sembled on and near the common was so great and 
their satisfaction apparently so universal that we 
should conclude that nearly all the citizens of the 
town disposed to join in this expression of the grati- 
tude. (Boston Yankee, June 17.) 


Similar manifestations tock place in several 
other cities. It would be tiresome to give the 
reports of them here. It would be a pity, how- 
ever, to pass over in silence the way in which the 
news of Napoleon’s fall was received at Dart- 
mouth College, New Hampshire, which we find 
described in a letter from Hanover addressed to 
the Boston Daily Advertiser: 


The great news of the revolution in France was 
announced here on Monday evening [June 6] just at 
sunset, by a gentleman who had read the official 
accounts but had not brought them with him. The 
bell was immediately rung, and the village echoed 
with the huzzas of the scholars who collected on 
the plain at the first intimation of the news. They 
were not however satisfied with the imperfect expres- 
sion of their exultation and gratitude. They in- 
stantly appointed a committee to make suitable ar- 
rangements for receiving the official despatches when 
they should arrive the next afternoon. Accordingly, 
as soon as the mail came in, the scholars assembled 
on the plain with the field piece which was given to 
the college by the state in the time of the Revolution, 
One of them was mounted on this venerable relick 
and ordered to read the despatches from the allied 
armies and the other official papers, according to 
their dates; and at the end of each, the cannon was 
fired and nine cheers were given by the audience. 
After this was over, they drew up before the Presi- 
dent’s house, fired and cheered again, and received 
a harangue from one of their members who had pre- 


pared himself for this occasion. As soon as it was 
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dark, the college buildings and the houses of the 
inhabitants were illuminated. A very few members 
of the college refused to light their rooms; but on a 
representation of the case to the Government by the 
committee on arrangements, permission was given to 
illuminate such rooms with or without the consent 
of their occupants. (June 14.) 


The reports from Halifax, via Boston, reached 
Hartford, Connecticut, on June 5, but since there 
were only weekly news-sheets there, they were 
not published until the seventh by the American 
Mercury and the thirteenth by the Connecticut 
Mirror. Here, too, a celebration was organized 
for the occasion—a banquet with speeches and 
toasts. The American Mercury commented upon 
the occurrence in revengeful terms : 


Last Tuesday was observed by the Hartford 
Cossacks as a day of public festivity on account of 
the success of their brethren from Russia and the 
British allies over the French tyrant. We have long 
expected that some of our federalists would secretly 
rejoice at every event which was calculated to in- 
crease the power of our inveterate enemies. . .. But 
we were hardly prepared to expect such a damning 
proof of their depravity as a public festival on ac- 
count of the destruction of the balance of power in 
Europe and the consequent refusal of the British 
ministers to treat with our commissioners. .. . It is 
with the greatest pleasure we hear that the Governor 
the Lieutenant-governor, every member of the coun 
cil, except the hissing editor [of the Connecticut 
Mirror| and a great majority of the house of repre- 
sentatives refused to sanction this cannibal feast 
with their presence. (June 7.) 


It was on June 11 that the news appeared in 
the Providence Gazette and the Newport Mercury 
of Rhode Island: 


The reign of crime is over, [stated the latter | 
freedom and self government are restored to a great 
nation. In what page of history, tracing back 
the annals of time, can we find, in the short space of 
a few months, a narration of such stupendous events 
as have occurred since the commencement of the 
present year? Surely none... . 


car gn June 13 did the Washingtonian of 
Windsby announce the great news to the citizens 
of Verpiont, by—an unheard-of thing—devoting to 
it two whole pages. 

New York, which was at least as far from 
Boston, but infinitely better served, had received 
the news as early as the morning of June 6 by the 
Eastern. Mail, and, that very evening, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser published an early edition to 
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announce the “astonishing events” as its large 
headline describes them. “WONDERFULLY 
IMPORTANT NEWS,” ran the headline of the 
Columbian. And the New York Evening Post 
stated : 


It is with the most lively satisfaction, and with 
hearts glowing of gratitude to the supreme ruler of 
the Universe that we congratulate our readers on 
the deliverance of the world from one of the most 
cruel and detestable tyrants that ever disgraced 
humanity. This is the Lord’s doing and it is 
marvellous in our eyes. (June 6.) 


The mail, continuing on its way, doubtless 
reached Philadelphia in the evening or during the 
night, for all the dailies of that city published the 
great news on June 7, The United States Gazette, 
a Federalist paper, after reprinting the dispatches 
under the heading: “MOST IMPORTANT 
NEWS,” allowed itself, with regard to the van 
quished man, a pleasantry in doubtful taste, in 
the form of a public advertisement : 


Mons. Napoléon Bonaparte has tie honor of in- 
forming the ladies and gentlemen of Philadelphia that 
he »roposes as soon as the patronage he expects from 
their liberality will authorize him, to open a DANC- 
ING SCHOOL, at the Masonic Hall, in Chestnut 
Street. He has exhibited himself with distinction in 
almost all the capitals of Europe and is persuaded 
from his experience in cutting capers that he shall 
be able to give entire satisfaction to those who may 
honor him with their confidence . . . etc. ete. 

P.S. He has for sale some very pretty tabatiéres 
(snuff boxes) with a very good likeness of Mons. 
Jefferson. (June 7.) 


On the following day, June 8, the Baltimore 
press in turn published the reports from Halifax, 
and on the ninth, they appeared in the papers of 
the Federal capital “HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
NEWS FROM EUROPE, BUONAPARTE 
DETHRONED,” runs the National /ntelligencer. 
As for the Federal Republican, it announces 
“REVOLUTION IN FRANCE” and it sum- 
marizes the gist of the news in these terms: “The 
downfall of the scourge of an oppressed world is 
rendered certain. Bonaparte hurled from an 
usurped throne no longer holds Europe in chains 
and obedient to his haughty nod” (June 10). 

Richmond can read the “MOMENTOUS 
NEWS” on June 11. And the Enquirer com 
ments: “Never has any news so important ever 
issued from this Office as goes forth this day... . 
The annals of the world do not exhibit so wonder- 
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ful a revolution, 
and wonder!” 

Only on June 15 is the news published in 
Charleston, where it had arrived the night before, 
and on the sixteenth in Savannah, where they 
reprinted the special edition of the Boston Pal- 
ladium. 

Finally, on July 4, it appears in the New 
Orleans press. The Courrier de la Louisiane 
adds : 


Who does not lift up his hands 


Elles sont d’une nature si étrange que nous croyons 
que pour tout homme sensé il suffit de jeter les yeux 
dessus pour se convaincre qu’elles ne sont qu’un 
tissu d’absurdités. De toutes ces absurdités, la 
plus grande sans doute, c’est l'abdication de Napo- 
léon, capucinade sans date, sans signature, et qui 
seule suffirait pour montrer que tout le reste n’est 
qu’un tissu de mensonges.’” 


The feelings of part of the French population 
were such that, some days later, the dmi des Lois 
thought it had to apologize to the numerous read- 
ers who had written to protest against the fact 
that it was publishing news that swept away all 
hope! 


Nous avons douté et contredit tant que le doute a 
été possible, mais quand la vérité nous est parvenue 
bien évidente, et bien claire, nous l’avons présentée 
toute nue a nos lecteurs; il vaut mieux avaler d’un 
seul trait un breuvage amer que de l’aspirer goutte 
a goutte.2° (July 14.) 


It is more difficult to determine exactly the 
length of time it took to send the news to the 
West, for beyond the Alleghenies they had only 
weekly news-sheets. All we can say here is that 
the news of Napoleon’s abdication appears in 
Cincinnati on June 18, in the Western Spy, 
copied from the Boston papers, and in the Re- 
porter of Lexington, Kentucky, on the same day. 
[t was only on July 2 that the news, originating 
in Washington, was printed in the Missouri 
Gazette of St. Louis. “With the utmost regret,” 
says the editor of the latter paper. 


19 “Tt [the news] is of so strange a nature that we 
believe any sensible man need only cast his eye over it 
to be convinced that it is only a tissue of absurdities. 
. .. Of all these absurdities, the greatest, doubtless, is the 
abdication of Napoleon, a ‘capucinade’ without date or 
signature, and which alone would suffice to show that all 


, 


the rest is only a tissue of lies.’ 

20“We doubted and contradicted as long as doubt was 
possible, but when the truth, quite evident and quite 
clear, reaches us, we presented it naked to our readers; 
it is best to swallow a bitter potion at one gulp rather 
than sip it drop by drop.” 
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Such was the way in which America learned 
of Napoleon’s downfall. Other details came after- 
wards to complete the picture. In Boston, on 
June 4, they received an extra of the Montreal 
Courant of May 28, containing the London news 
up to April 22; that is, three days later than the 
news brought from Halifax. Finally, on the 
evening of June 9, there reached the port of New 
York the French brig, the Olivier, sent by the 
provisional French government to notify officially 
the President of the United States and the repre- 
sentatives of France in this country of the change 
in government. The Olivier had set out from 
Lorient on April 27 and had made the crossing 
in forty-five days. She had been sighted in the 
very early afternoon, and several hundred per- 
sons had assembled at Battery Point to welcome 
her. The French vessel saluted the fort on Gov- 
ernor’s Island with a twenty-one gun salvo, and 
the fort replied with eighteen guns. The white 
banner with the fleur-de-lis floated at her masthead 
and the officers wore the white cockade on their 
hats. The Olivier’s captain brought, along with 
the official dispatches, several issues of the Moni- 
teur that were given to the New York press and 
later to the Washington press. Thus American 
opinion was able to feast on all the details of the 
happenings which had at first, in their partial 
reflections, appeared to it to be more or less 
distorted. 


After the first shock of surprise, the American 
press started to examine the events in order to 
explain them and above all to foresee their conse- 
quences. We must give a special place to the 
remarks of the National Intelligencer in which 
can be seen the reflection of the evolution that 
took place in the government’s thinking, and even 
perhaps the pen of the President or the Secretary 
of State. 

On June 10 we read first some general com- 
ments on the changes in fortune of the great men 
of this world. Consolation is sought in the fact 
that the European peace heralds the resumption 
of the profitable trade between France and the 
United States. It is hoped that the new French 
government, being the creation of the Czar Alex- 
ander, so kindly disposed toward the United 
States, will itself be well disposed. The dominance 
of Russia in the coalition is reassuring for the 
future : 


This circumstance offers a hope to mankind that 
Great Britain will not be able to run riot over the 
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world at pleasure, trampling on the rights of other 
states... . Let France remain sufficiently respectable 
to form a balance to the power of Great Britain, and 
whither a Bourbon or a Bonaparte occupies the 
French throne is perfectly immaterial. (June 10.) 


As long as a state of war existed, England was 
able to pass off her acts of piracy as essential to 
the destruction of the common enemy ; now, this 
pretext no longer existed and it was to be hoped 
that her Allies would react more forcibly. 

On June 11 the anonymous writer continues his 
reflections on the same theme. Now that peace is 
restored, all the nations will want to resume their 
trade with the United States. England herself 
is going to need raw materials from America in 
order to flood the European continent with her 
manufactured products. France and the other 
European nations are going to regain their 
colonies and will want to be able to trade with 
them. They will not be able to put up with the 
English blockade. There are good chances there- 
fore for an Anglo-American peace. If need be, 


however, he adds on June 13, the United States 
are perfectly capable of waging war alone against 
England. 

After the receipt of the official documents 
brought by the Olivier, (June 14) the government 


newspaper tries to reconcile its former attitude 
towards Napoleon with one it deems fitting to 
adopt toward the new French government: “It 
was impossible not to admire the genius of the 
man. ... But there was not a single point about 
him that would excite affection in the bosom of 
an American republican” (June 16). 

The government of the United States does not 
intervene in the domestic affairs of other nations 
and recognizes whoever is acknowledged as the 
sovereign by the French people. If it had wished 
to serve Napoleon’s cause, it would not have al- 
lowed General Moreau to leave to aid the Allies. 


We were in no way committed with Bonaparte ; 
we had no secret understanding with him, no treaty 
of alliance; there was no common tie; and his deg- 
radation therefore gives no shock and occasions no 
agitation. Our rights were dear to us when 
Napoleon flourished, They are still dear to us when 
a Bourbon reigns. (June 16.) 


Finally, on June 17, Napoleon is still further dis- 
owned, 


On the friends of liberty in whatever country 
Bonaparte had no claim. . . . Had the United States 
been within the grasp of his territorial oppression, 
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they would probably have followed the example of 
Russia and other powers of the continent, in uniting 
to put down that danger in the first instance. (Na- 
tional Intelligencer, June 18.) 


The remarks of the other newspapers, both 
Federalist and Republican, cover a broad array of 
topics. These can be roughly divided under two 
headings: those that refer to the events them- 
selves, to their consequences for France and the 
world; and those that touch on the political in- 
terests, both domestic and foreign, of the United 
States. 

Several editorial writers place the Napoleonic 
drama back in the larger framework of the French 
Revolution, of which it seems to them to be the 
conclusion. The Aurora of Philadelphia calls its 
article “The Age of Revolution,” and it explains 
the origins of the Revolution and its first triumphs 
over Europe. 


The institutions of barbarous ages, assailed, shrunk 
before the might of the mind instructed by reason and 
philosophy, the powers of science and genius pre- 
But the 
ignorant became experienced, and by being beat 
were taught; the pupils imitated the teacher and at 
the end of twenty-four years the account stands 
between the nations balanced by a total loss. 


The Bourbons are restored, the House of Austria 
plays the role of arbitrator, and Russia lays down 
her law in Paris. 


Such is the simple but astonishing exterior of the 
revolution of 24 years—which replaces France within 
its ancient limits and under its ancient lords—and 
leaves the monarchs of Europe to regulate the fate 
and fortunes, the liberties and the condition of the 
people, uncontrolled. (June 14.) 


The National Advocate of New York, writes 
on June 10, after the Olivier’s arrival : 


The affairs of Europe have at last reached a 
catastrophe which confounds the prescience of the 
politicians—falsifies the lessons of the historians— 
and staggers the faith of the credulous. The 
fifth and last act of that tragi-comedy, the French 
revolution, is over. Castlereagh has expended his 
last guinea—Sieyés has drawn out of his pigeon- 
holes the last constitution he had left—and Talleyrand 
has exhausted his stock of intrigue. Upon what other 
stage than France could such a varied succession of 
scenes be exhibited ? 

As we have spoken with freedom and impartiality 
of Bonaparte in his highest estate, we may be allowed 
now to observe that personally he deserves the worst 
that could happen to him, for the headstrong, self- 
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willed, and despotic conduct for his hankering 
after royalty, and silly desire of aggrandizing his 
own family. Instead of imitating the example 
of that Princeps Senatus, Augustus, as regarded the 
internal government of France, whereby he could 
have conciliated his own people, with, at least, the 
semblance of freedom—or the policy and mag- 
nanimity of the ancient Alexander towards foreign 
nations and thus conciliating Europe and the 
world, by enabling them to contrast the views and 
policy of France with those of Britain . . . instead of 
all this, we have heard nothing but me and mine. 

As to the effects of the counter-revolution in 
France, they would evidently have been fatal to the 
principles of freedom and to the rights of nations 
to choose their own government and their own 
rulers, had the restoration of the Bourbons been 
brought solely by the force of the allies. . . . The 
head of the French government is changed but every- 
thing else remains the same. . . . (June 10.) 


Niles, too, in his Register, goes hack to the 
Revolution which he looked upon with sympathy 
in its opening phases. [If it has altered its course, 
it is the fault of the league of kings that attacked 
France, perverted the spirit of reform and plunged 
the Revolution into deeds of bloody excess. He 
sketches the broad lines of Napoleon’s rise and 
fall. As powerful as were the armies assembled 
against him, “the intrigue and corruption of 
those in whom he confided was more efficacious 
to his ruin.” 


Of Bonaparte, as an individual, | have always held 
the same opinion, that I generally entertain of 
“crowned heads,” since he usurped the government. 
That is, I thought him a scoundrel, though among 
the villains that preyed upon humanity I did not 
think him the worst. (June 25.) 


Niles was not alone in repudiating the fallen 


idol. Several Republican newspapers that had 
most warmly supported Napoleon’s cause poured 
out against him their disappointment. 


The conduct ascribed to Bonaparte is strange in- 
deed. This hero, who has played his part with such 
a knowledge and superior talents until the closing 
scene of the great drama, has, in Gur opinion, for- 
feited that consistency of striking characteristics 
which would have made his fall a splendid and dig- 
nified event. The man “at whose name the world 
grew pale” has compromised with his fame for the 
acquisition of a subsistence, and ceasing to be a hero, 
has retired upon the charity of his enemies. Better 
he had acted like a Decius than drag out a mean and 
contemptible life upon their bounty. (Savannah 
Republican, June 18.) 
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If he has indeed become that abject thing, a pen- 
sioner to Lord Castlereagh, if it be true that he has 
not had the courage to signalize his life by a dignified 
death, all the abuse of faction printers, and all the 
rancor of our Loyalists are too little to be heaped on 
his degraded head. Before, we disliked him—now 
we despise him. (Baltimore American, June 10.) 


In like vein spoke the Baltimore Patriot and 
the Enquirer of Richmond. The Federal Re- 
publican of Georgetown also seized the opportunity 
to insult the vanquished hero. 


“The great Napoleon,” “the super-eminent Napo- 
leon,” as he was called by his once faithful subjects 
in this country, has at last proved himself to be, what 
we always thought him, the meanest as well as the 
most atrocious wretch that the world ever produced. 
To prolong his own miserable existence, he gladly 
accepts a pension, and consents to live on the bounty 
of his enemies. No man of sense ever thought him a 
Ceasar |sic|, but he has shown that he is not even 
a Catiline. (June 14.) 


At least three newspapers already foresaw, 
more or less clearly, a later attempt by Napoleon 
to regain his power. 


As for Bonaparte, he falls almost like the staff 
from an extinguished rocket. We thought he might 
at least have politically “died with harness on his 
back,” instead of submitting like a sheep to the 
royal shearers. Yet it is possible he may have acted 
the “better part of valor” in concluding to “live to 
fight another day,” if the fates gave him opportunity. 
It is clear that he has ridden the French people so 
hard that they were glad to be rid of him . . . or they 
would never have discarded their former oaths, laws 
and institutions, transferred their allegiance to an- 
other, at the bidding of foreign marauders and 
changed their form of government, as quick and un- 
ceremoniously as Harlequin shifts the scenes in a 
pantomime with his magic rod. (New York Colum- 
‘sian, June 8.) 

History affords few instances of a similar, none of 
equal elevation, and none of a like surrender of 
authority. Whether Napoleon will survive his 
downfall in quiet retirement remains to be seen .. . 
perhaps the speculative observer would be hardly 
able to reconcile such a calm surrender of character 
with the ordinary principles of human nature. 
(Baltimore Patriot, June 9.) 


The same newspaper protested, on June 14, 
against the insults poured out on Napoleon and 
recalled the fable of the sick lion and the ass’s 
kick : 


We cannot but view the present pertinacious ir 
sults on the ghost of Bonaparte’s power as arguing 
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a Spirit of meanness, disreputable to those who dis- 
play it, and disgraceful to any country in which it 
is favorably received. (June 14.) 


The Boston Yankee mingled with its hopes for 
Napoleon expressions of contempt for those who 
had abandoned him. 


We were strangely possessed of the idea that 
Frenchmen gloried in the towering honors of France; 
and that in the hour of peril they would not desert the 
man who had been instrumental in raising them to 
the highest pinacle of national glory. But we have 
been disappointed. They have apparently submitted 
to the deleterious and insidious views of England. 
They have consented to receive from the debauched 
Prince Regent of England a descendant of the prof- 
ligate Bourbon family and a man who has been fed 
and paid by England for the last twenty years—a 
stupid Bourbon. 

Ever since the year 1790, the Bourbons have been 
pensioners of England, Their dullness and stupidity 
is proverbial; which alone recommend them to the 
British ministry as fit tools and proper kings for 
their ancient rival France. Britain has truly la- 
boured to place the Bourbon blockheads on the 
throne; and has succeeded beyond all human expecta- 
tions. (June 10.) 


It recalls the pitiable state of France under the 
old regime and compares it with the state of 
material prosperity in which Napoleon leaves the 
country. It then abuses the Emperor of Austria, 
“that royal ruffian,” whom it makes largely re- 
sponsible for the fall of Napoleon. “The monster 
whe could do such unnatural acts deserves the 
execration of the civilized world.” It extols, in 
contrast, the magnanimity shown by Napoleon 
toward the Emperor. Such a betrayal cannot re- 
main unpunished ; 


Frenchmen may yet call upon Napoleon to save 
them from dismemberment and destruction as a 


nation; and he may, for the wise purposes of Provi- 


dence, again sway the sceptre of France . . . and if 
it is so ordered (and we think it probable) the Lord 
have mercy upon Austria and Prussia. They will be 
devoured by Napoleon before the Russian bears can 


come to their assistance. And who will pity them? 
No Christian can. 


On June 24, after printing an article on the 
crimes of the kings of France, the editor of the 
Yankee again sings the praises of Napoleon: 


The coward reptiles that now fasten upon him with 
all the malignity of demons cannot defame his 
reputation in the eyes of a discerning world. Even 
the provisional government of France . . . has sent 
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an escort with him to the island of Elba, to ensure his 
safety. We hope and believe this means more than 
meets the ear; and it is our firm opinion that they 
will yet call him from his exile to protect the 
territory of France and again rule over the French 
people. (jure 24.) 


The editor of the Aurora of Philadelphia takes a 
view running counter to the opinion of his Re- 
publican colleagues and he praises Napoleon for 
the way in which he abdicated : 


| have considered him despotic, but not so much as 
he might have been; I have considered him as a 
conqueror, but the most forbearing one that ever 
existed. . . . As the greatest captain of the age, if 
not the greatest that ever lived, even the confession 
of his enemies will rank him. ... Far from consider- 
ing the manner in which he terminated his career as 
inglorious, I consider his conduct on that occasion 
as the most lasting monument of his mind’s great- 
ness; a puny soul would have rushed into 
eternity as a refuge from reflection, but the hero 
who had in arms vanquished all his foes, resolved 
to overcome them also in mental energy, and in that 
true courage which supports misfortune nobly 
Bonaparte’s most splendid triwiiph is this victory 
over himself. (June 21.) 


The Baltimore American vents its ill humor on 
the French nation. “Fickle people. ... What a 
degrading picture they present the world!” They 
now conjure up the memory of Henry IV. What 
did they do to him? They assassinated him. 
They claim kinship with Saint Louis. What? 
Have they forgotten the Massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew? Did they not decapitate in turn 
Madame Elisabeth and Madame Roland? “Is so 
volatile and unsteady a people fitted to receive a 
rational government? No.” (June 10.) 

The Ami des Lois of New Orleans seeks, some- 
what nobly, to reconcile its pro-Bonaparte feelings 
with its national conscience : 


Si cet événement eut causé guerre civile en France 

. on eut pris parti suivant sa maniére de penser 
ou ses inclinations particuliéres, mais si le mouvement 
a été spontané, universel, unanime, il faut garder ses 
réflexions pour soi. Napoléon appartient a l'histoire ; 
sévére, impartiale, cosmopolite, elle prononcera entre 
le peuple frangais et lui; mais le patriote ne doit pas 
suivre la marche de Vhistorien; il doit dissimuler, 
justifier plutot les fautes de sa patrie; elle ne peut 


jamais, 4 ses yeux, avoir tort contre un homme.*! 
(June 14.) 


21 “Tf this event had caused a civil war in France... 
we might have taken sides according to our way of 
thinking or our private inclinations, but if it has been 
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Several other Republican journalists also de- 
ferred to the verdict of the French people: 


We have always been of opinion that the power of 
Bonaparte rested on the will of the French people. 
The people have declared against him and his power 
is at an end. To this we agree, because the choice 
is their own, and we conceive in the character of a 
republican that the people have an indisputable right 
to choose their own rulers. (Savannah Republican, 


June 18.) 


The /ndependent Chronicle compared the mon- 
archy restored in France with that of the mon- 
archy of the old regime to show that, after all, the 
Revolution had not been a complete failure: 


The king now restored is obliged to acknowledge a 
right which the king slain had denied. . . . We must 
allow that the French nation has obtained the original 
ground of controversy. . . . Bonaparte has therefore 
effected the purposes of the Revolution. He has 
brought the monarchy to that state of responsibility 
at first demanded. . . . While therefore the federalists 
exult that France is subjected and Britain has suc- 
ceeded in restoring the rights of the old Bourbon 
dynasty, we say that the Bourbon dynasty is 
radically destroyed, and that the government of 
France stands on such ground which led Louis XVI 
to the scaffold for opposing. ‘The revolution has ef- 
fected a dynasty in the public mind which will ever 
preserve the freedom of the citizens of France. 
Bonaparte has invigorated the nation to defend their 
legitimate rights. After effecting the original 
purpose of the nation, (he) retires to the most 
salubrious island in Europe to partake of the bounties 
which his enemies are obliged to furnish him. His 
residence will be visited like the tomb of Mecca and 
warriors of all nations will respect the brilliancy of 
his military achievements. (June 6.) 


On June 9 the writer continues his reflections 
on the new regime in France. The Christian re- 
joices to see the destruction of the old regime 
which gave the balance of power to the pope and 
the clergy. The philosopher is pleased with the 
establishment of equality in civil rights. The 
ciiizen sees political rights secured by a written 
constitution. 


We would inquire: by whose instrumentality have 
these great purposes been effected ? 


spontaneous, universal, unanimous, we must keep our 
thought for ourselves. Napoleon belongs to history; 
severe, impartial, cosmopolitan, she will decide between 
the French people and him; but the patriot must not fol- 
low in the footsteps of the historian; he must conceal, 
justify rather the faults of his country; in his eyes, she 
can never be considered wrong as against a man.” 


We answer: by 
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Napoleon. His energies have accomplished these 
important events. He has invigorated the citizens to 
claim their just rights and has brought the monarchy 
to accede to them. . . . Bonaparte will conceive his 
great work accomplished in giving freedom to the 
French people, and the charge is committed to the 
veterans who accompanied him in all his conflicts. 
(June 9.) 


This premonition of the union between pro- 
Bonaparte and liberal principles which was later 
to make its appearance in France is curious, is it 
not? In any case, the paradox was somewhat 
exaggerated, and the New York Evening Post 
criticized it in these terms : 


That those who have clamored till they became 
hoarse against the British government as the worst 
in existence should suddenly turn about and im- 
plicitly admit it to be the best, because it was the 
“original object” of the French Revolution, as they 
are now pleased to assert, it is not so much to be 
wondered but that the obtaining it should be now 
ascribed to Bonaparte is, I confess, a sketch of stupid 
effrontery for which | was not prepared. By the 
same process of reasoning American Independence 
ought to be ascribed to Burgoyne and Cornwallis, 
and these two generals consequently to become the 
objects of our gratitude and admiration. (June 9.) 


After the arrival of the Ol-vier, particularly, the 
Republican press generally adopted the point of 
view, comforting to its democratic convictions, 
that the restored Bourbon regime assured more 
true liberty to the French than Napoleon’s. 


It appears to us that the cause and the nature of 
this change have been misunderstood in this country. 
... It is not a counter-revolution, but it is a revolu- 
tion. A counter-revolution in that country ... would 
have restored the Bourbons to the throne as absolute 
princes and clothed with the same authority they 
possessed before the convocation of the states gen- 
eral in 1789... . The rights of man, to extinguish 
which forever in France, in Europe and in the world, 
was the object of the coalition—tho-< rights have 
triumphed over all opposition, and are the basis of 
the new French constitution. .. . The French nation 
having felt the extremes of anarchy and despotism 
are now better prepared to realize the true medium 
of a constitutional freedom. The Bourbons are re- 
stored, but not as absolute and despotic princes. 
In fact they are mere cyphers in the hands of Bona- 
parte’s ministers and marshals who now govern 
France. His laws and institutions are preserved. 

The revolution that has taken place in that 
country has probably secured the liberties of the na- 
tion upon an immovable basis. ... To be sure, it is 
not very flattering to the national pride of the 
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French people that they could not muster courage 
to put down their tyrant until he was vanquished in 
the field . . . but the desperate game that Bonaparte 
has played since 1801 . . . reduced them to this only 
alternative. ... (National Advocate, June 15.) 
Whatever we may think or say of the Allies, the 
Bourbons or the Bonapartes, we must perceive that 
the French nation (our fellow men) have gained... 
much of their rights, and will, in the future, be much 
securer in their rights. (Democratic Press, June 21.) 
The new constitution of France is a good one, and 
is a great point gained for the people. We confess 
we did not expect so much from the Restoration of 
the Bourbons, and it goes far to reconcile us to that 
event that France is to have, comparatively speaking, 


a free form of government. (Virginia Argus, June 
Soy) 


It remains to be seen, the last newspaper never- 
theless added, whether the new constitution would 
be fairly administered. One may fear the preten- 


tions of the former nobility, and when the French 
have forgotten the evils of the present hour, they 
will give more credit to Napoleon, who, with all 
his personal ambition, has bestowed so much 
glory upon France. 

The Bourbon regime is not, perhaps, so solidly 
reestablished after all, muses the /ndependent 


Chronicle: 


The present king is deprived of the materials on 
which the old system was predicated. The restored 
nobility now enter France destitute of property. 
The clerical establishments are dissipated. . . . All 
religions are placed on an equality. ... The army of 
Leuis XVIII are the pupils of Bonaparte. This is a 
“check and balance” which all the allies of England 
cannot destroy. We again say: let the Americans 
be cautious, let us reserve ourselves for future events. 


(June 15.) 


A correspondent of the Aurora who signs him- 
self Eleutherus expresses some prophetic thoughts 
inspired by the fact that Napoleon yielded as much 
to treachery inside France as he did to the 
strength of enemy arms. 


The conduct of the conspiracy to Bonaparte ought 
to frighten the Bourbons for what security have they 
against men who have sworn to be faithfull to all 
their successive governments and yet overturned 
them all. ... The very men whe were the first to 
desert Napoleon and greet Louis will be the first to 
desert Louis and greet Napoleon, should there be 
another revolution, and surely it is more likely that 
there will .be another, than it was six months ago 
that Bonaparte would at this day be a mere soldier 
in the isle of Elba. (June 18.) 
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The National Advocate also weighs France’s 
international situation : 


If the French nation should be compelled to pur- 
chase peace by the sacrifice not of Italy merely but 
of the left bank of the Rhine and Belgium, the con- 
sequence would be fatal to the balance of power in 
Europe. Rusia would then be virtually the master 
of the European continent and the maritime domina- 
tion of Britain perpetuated. . . . France must con- 
sequently descend to the rank of a second rate 
power.... (June 10.) 


She has no more army; the French ministers now 
can count only on the rivalries of the Allies disput- 
ing over Napoleon’s effects. “This will give 
room for the French statesmen to display their 
diplomatic skill.” (June 10.) 

The Columbian of New York also foresees dis- 
sensions among the victors : 


The repacking of the cards may occasion a new 
shuffling among the royal gamblers and their minions, 
and the new change in Europe may be the commence- 
ment of fresh troubles and bitter and bloody quarrels 
among the old and new despoilers of the rights and 
liberties of the people. (June 8.) 


The same newspaper also predicts dire conse- 
quences for the countries of Spanish America: 


Among the effects of the counter-revolution in 
Europe . . . will be the forcible suppression of all 
the revolutionary movements in Mexico and other 
parts of the American continent, as well as in the 
West Indies. The “Spanish patriots” of Mexico, 
Venezuela, etc. will probably find their hopes most 
cruelly blasted, and all their efforts and sufferings 
to obtain the blessings of self government totally lost 
and miserably frustrated. Spain, made a military 
nation by her long and inveterate war, has abundance 
of troops to spare for tne re-establishment of her 
former vice-royalties in the new world. (June 16.) 


The Federalist New York Evening Post saw, 
on the other hand, the dawn of an era of European 
peace : 


Europe will now have rest. Her ruined cities and 
towns will be rebuilt and repeopled; her desolate 
fields will again be cultivated, commerce will again 
flourish, and freedom will reign where tyranny and 


oppression have so long depressed and degraded the 
human race. (June 6.) 


A correspondent of the Charleston Courier even 
glimpses the promise of a new golden age: 


The restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of 
their ancestors, and the consequent overthrow of the 
gigantic despotism of Bonaparte is the most im- 
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portant event that has occurred in modern ages, to 
the exception of the reformation in the 16th century, 
which emancipated the European nations from the 


bondage of superstition and religious tyranny. (June 
25.) 


Experience has now taught humanity the evils 
brought by tyranny and anarchy. Political science 
will be perfected, privileged persons will have 
fewer claims and the masses will be more active. 
The French are finally going to become acquainted 
with a moderate government in happy balance. 


The numerous writers of that active, fanciful and 
pliant people, in many instances eminently instruc- 
tive and eloquent, aided by the activity of free and 
independent presses, will illuminate their literary 
speculations and disquisitions on sciences, the arts 
and subjects of political economy, and give a decided 
tone to the great association of European society. .. . 
It is not very visionary imagination to suppose that 
this is the commencement of a golden age, and is 
destined to realize in some degree that era of in- 
telligence, social harmony and universal benevolence, 
which the sacred seers of old have so vividly typified 
forth in prophetic descriptions. (June 25.) 


In the domain of the domestic policies of the 
United States the Federalists naturally hastened 
to turn to the best account the fact that their 
adversaries in general had declared themselves for 
Napoleon and that the government had appeared 
to join its cause with France’s by declaring war 
against England. 


To every friend of liberty, good government and 
rightful sovereignty, the great news from Europe is 
indeed “a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” ... 
But by modern republicans, who are self-styled 
patriots, who flatter the people in order to rule them 
—who deceive them in order to riot in their wealth— 
who are enemies to everything except anarchy and 
confusion, the news will be received as a “besom of 
destruction” because their vile hopes are swept 
away. ... The arm that has hitherto sustained them 
is palsied. . They cannot flourish longer, 
Washingtonian principles must prevail... . An en- 
tire change of the administration of the central gov- 
ernment is indispensable. The men in office are unfit 
either to prosecute the war or negotiate a peace. 
(Providence Gazette, June 11.) 


The Commercial Advertiser of New York 
notices, among the reports arriving from France, 


a statement by Napoleon that he intends to write 
his memoirs. 


That he will give among them the gauge of Jeffer- 
son and Madison . . . is reasonably to be expected. 
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... The American people ought not perhaps to be 
much surprised should he exhibit to the public eye a 
correspondence which, as yet, the world have never 
seen. Madison has been his best and last friend, 
and will doubtless, in this history, be honorably 
mentioned. (June 11.) 


And the same newspaper, a few days later, adopted 
as its own a proposal by the Salem Gazette aimed 
at starting impeachment proceedings against the 
president. 

The United States Gazette writes on June 8: 


It is true that the United States are placed in a4 
most awkward predicament by the folly and wicked- 
ness of those who have misruled us; and if our mis- 
rulers cannot bring the team out of the slough into 
which they have got it stalled, let them give up the 
reins to better teamsters. The federalists would not 
despair of procuring an honorable peace, notwith- 
standing the “whole army and navy of Britain,” 
without a single opponent, are let loose upon us. 


On June 16, it replies to the optimistic reflec- 
tions of the National Intelligencer: 


Our people may be cajoled by their everyday 
deluders, but no earthly power can cajole the Eu- 
ropean sovereigns into a belief that our government 
has not acted in clandestine alliance with Bonaparte 
—that the war was not undertaken in cooperation 
with him for the utter destruction of England and 
of course, for the overthrow of her allies and of the 
independence of Europe. They must be foolish even 
beyond the fatuity of our democratic dupes, if after 
the confident, the overbold and undisguised tone held 
to them by our government in the day of their 
calamity and danger, they could be induced by its 
fawning and servility now to regard us as objects 
of their confidence or their care. 


The most virulent and coarsest attacks came 
from the Federal Republican of Georgetown (June 
14). It makes fun of President Madison, calling 
him “His Pigmean Highness”; and after report- 
ing the adhesions of those who were rallying to 
the Bourbons, it added: “Mr. Madison is ex- 
pected to send in his ‘“‘adhésion” by the first 
cartel that sails for Europe.” Spitefully it noted 
that the unofficial newspaper had ceased to refer 
to the Empevor by the name of Napoleon: 


They now have no more incense to burn, their oil 
of adulation is expended, and they approach the un- 
fortunate Napoleon with the harsh and grating sound, 
Bonaparte. 

If his pigmain majesty would follow the example 
of his “supereminent” friend and abdicate the exalted 
station he is so ill qualified to sustain, there might be 
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some hope of our seeing the reign of lunacy termi- 
nated in both hemispheres. (June 14.) 


And instead of the isle of Elba, they could give 
Madison some island in Lake Superior. 

On June 14 (editorial dated June 13), it an- 
nounces that petitions will be circulated through- 
out Maryland inviting Madison to resign. “Many 
of the people of Maryland consider Mr. Madison 
as the mere tool of Bonaparte and as entirely 
identified with him.” 

What is going to become of Bonaparte, it asks 
on June 14. They say that the Republican cabinet 
is going to have him come to the United States to 
make him president for life. Others think that 
they want to engage his services to conquer 
Canada and that they would pay him in Canadian 
lands. Why don’t Madison and his followers go 


to the isle of Elba to place themselves under his 
sceptre ? 


How will an American, which was once a proud 
title, now hold up his head in any part of Europe, 
even in France, where he will be constantly re- 
minded that to aid an execrable monster his country 
has made every sacrifice and submitted to every 
indignity? That the republic of America alone, of all 
the nations of the world, had discovered a fond 
partiality for the detested tyrant and had exulted 
in his profession of a return of affection. Odious 
and execrable union! (June 14.) 


The Democratic Press of Philadelphia answered 
these arguments in advance and counter-attacked 
vigorously ; 


The democrats owe to justice and themselves that 
every impartial man should clearly see that if they 
deprecated the downfall of Bonaparte it was because 
he held the pillar of the dome which threatened to 
fall on us, and we now behold when the strong man 
is borne away, the reality of the danger we ap- 
prehended, . . . We now behold moreover why the 
British partizans, pensioners and hirelings in this 
country, prayed for the overthrow of the French 
chief. These snakes in our bosom want to bring us 
to “unconditional submission” to the modern as- 
similated whore of Babylon, and they saw it was 
impracticable whilst Napoleon remained the enemy 
of their stupid, crazy old king. His genius and 
power were always sufficient to find employment at 
home for the managers of the “great country,” as the 
worn out, diseased and besotted Bourbon has just 
called it. But now, the instant the defender of the 
rights of France is laid down, not by fair, honorable 
fighting, but by corruption, fraud, treachery, and 
every base act that can degrade man, that very 
instant, it is announced to the United States that 
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twenty-five thousand blood-stained monsters, reeking 
with gore and burning with the same hellish ap- 
petite that fed itself upon the choicest dainties of 
blooming San Sebastian virgin innocence, are to be 
landed on our shores, to slaughter and be slaughtered 
and to stain our fields and homes with crimes that 
will make the hair stand on end, “like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.” 

Such, oh honest federalists, are the fruits of your 
infatuation and blind zeal... of your taking part 
against your own government, striving all in your 
power to embarrass it! (June 11.) 


The Savannah Republican, after commenting 
upon the same report—the assembling at Bor- 
deaux of twenty-five thousand English troops 
destined for transportation to America—demanded 


measures of public safety against the sympathizers 
of England: 


In times like the present, no pen, no tongue ought 
to be suffered to advocate or take part with our 
enemy. Let us resort to the expedients of the 
revolutionary congress, and treat tories now as that 
patriotic body decreed they should be treated in ’76. 
(June 21.) 


That is, that the homes of the Federalists be 
burned by the people in retaliation for the ones 
that would be burned by the enemy. 

This increased threat that lies heavy upon the 
United States as a result of England’s victory in 
Europe is, moreover, one of the principal themes 
of most of the journalists, even among the Fed- 
eralists. Thus the Columbian Centinel of Boston, 
on the very day that it announced the “Glorious 
News for Europe,” added: 


With respect to our own country we regret to say 
we cannot perceive anything in any proceedings in 
England which looks like accomodation or peace with 
us. ‘ishose, we think, will act wisest, who calculate 
on the worst. (June 4.) 


The Commercial Advertiser of New York also 
pointed out with concern the report of the con- 
templated dispatch of English troops to America, 


and the tone of the English press, threatening for 
the United States : 


That 25,000 troops are soon to be transported to 
America is not improbable, but that the Ministers of 
England either talk or think of bringing the United 
States to “unconditional submission” we do not be- 
lieve. Let them clearly manifest such an intention 
and the people of this country will at once unite in 
the war, not to support a weak and misguided ad- 
ministration, but to maintain their national in- 
dependence and their national honor. ‘These they 
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can and will maintain. Unconditional submission 
they will never yield to Great Britain nor to all 
Europe combined. (June 6.) 


But it was the Republican press, naturally, that 
painted the national fears in the most vivid colors: 
“England now stands alone in all her pride and 
power, disengaged, unembarra.sed, and at full 
liberty to direct upon us only the vengeance of her 
inexorable hatred” (American Mercury of Hart- 


ford, June 7). 


Things appear to be taking the precise course 
predicted by the Republicans. If Bonaparte is over- 
throwed (said they) ... England will fully avenge 
herself for the war of the Revolution, for our 
splendid naval victories, and for the destruction of 
her character of naval invincibility. (Boston 
Patriot, June 4.) 

Whoever reads the London papers will discover 
the rancorous spirit of that bloodthirsty nation to- 
wards America. The Tories have long fatigued us 
with their crocodile tales of British friendship and 
consanguinity, and sameness of religion, laws, cus- 
toms and views, and some simple souls among us 
believed it. But no sooner does this friendly na- 
tion feel an accession of power to injure us than 
she expresses by her pensioned writers her thirst to 
bury her teeth and claws into our vitals. ... America 
is not to be diverted from her direct course by abuse 
or deterred from her duty . . . by the mad ravings 
of the mortally wounded British lion. Strong as he 
is, loud as he roars, much as he foams, horribly as 
he grins, and terribly as he shakes the earth under 
him, we know that the American Eagle soars above 
him, and possesses means of escape which sets his 
boasted strength at defiance. (Idem, June 11.) 

What have we to expect as a republic from the 
monarchs of Europe? What have we to expect 
from the justice or liberality of England? Can we 
expect to be spared by the nation whose gold has 
fed the conflagration of Europe for 24 years? The 
American nation slumbers in the security of its re- 
moteness from the theatre of discord and corruption, 
but it is time this nation should awake. . A vast 
proportion of the armies of Europe are vagabonds, 
who in peace would be more dangerous to those under 
whom they have fought than they have been to 
those whom they have vanquished. The people of 
America must calculate on seeing thousands of these 
barbarous hordes . . . thrown upon some shores where 
they shall no longer be dangerous to their masters. 
The American people must be prepared for the re- 
sult, or submit to the yoke for which too many are 
already prepared, and which the supineness of our 
government and the total want of efficiency in our 
national constitution have too fatally fostered and 
tolerated. “The time to try men’s souls” is at hand. 
Are we ready? (Aurora of Philadelphia, June 8.) 
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Was the danger, at least, going to impel hostile 
brothers to call a truce to their party quarrels in 
order to present a united front against the com- 
mon enemy? Most of the Republican papers ex- 
pressed this desire and offered their hand to the 
adversaries, 


Providence may have wisely ordered such a pres- 
sure upon us to heal our shameful divisions and to 
unite us all in defence of the only existing republic 
and the only asylum for persecuted men. .. . We 
can see through the dark and portentons clouds that 
now hover over the atmosphere of America a bright 
ray of glory that will at no distant period dispel 
the gloomy vapours and once more display the 
bright rainbow of UNION. (Boston Yankee, July 
1.) 

The delusive idea of a predominating French in- 
fluence is now buried in the tomb of the Capets. 
Fear and horror of France will no longer sway the 
affections of any portion of our citizens from their 
duty to the country and induce them to rejoice in 
the victories of its enemy. (National Advocate, 
June 13.) 

In spite of our antipathies and divisions, in spite 
of ourselves we must needs become “all federalists, 
all republicans. (Democratic Press, June 8.) 

To federalists however, it is no more than justice 
to observe that with but two or three exceptions . . . 
the editors of papers of that description have received 
the news with doubts and fears respecting its effects 
upon our national interest, and a firm resolution to 
sustain our country in any conflict which the re- 
sentment and hostility of Britain .. . may impel us, 
in support of our rights and independence. 

And while, in our opinion, the result of the great 
change will be materially beneficial to the American 
cause, we have the consolation to know, that in case 
of an adverse course of things, .. . the enemy will 
find us at last an united and determined people... . 
(New York Columbian, June 11.) 


As an illustration of this state of mind on which 
the Republican newspaper was congratulating it- 
self, we can quote the Newport Mercury which, 
on June 11, tried first to show that England had 
no interest in prolonging the war: 


If however, contrary to every just expectation, 
mad councils should predominate in England, .. . 
there will remain but one course consistent with 
our feelings as men, or our duty as Americans. As 
members of the same community we should be bound 
by the pledge of social happiness to make mutual 
concessions of opinion—-and as patriots, we should 
be enjoined by the high behest of our common coun- 
try to forego all party distinctions in the vindication 
of her cause against the pretentions of an arrogant 
enemy. 
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The Boston, Palladium, on the other hand, was 
not conciliatory. Speaking of the misgivings 
shown by the Republicans, it declared : 


Are they then awakened to a sense of the impolicy, 
the folly and the iniquity of those men. and those 
measures which have brought ruin upoi our coun- 
try? If they are, let them, instead of enjoining or 
solliciting a union of all parties to support these men, 
unite with the real friends of America to displace 
and punish them. (June 10.) 


As for their appeals for union: “This is like a 
rash man’s setting fire to his house, and then 
calling upon his neighbours, whom he had abused 
for advising him against it, to help him extinguish 
the flames.” (June 10.) 


The gloomy forecasts and the warlike appeals 
were soon to be dissipated and contradicted by a 
wind of optimism. At the bottom of this change 
of opinion was the news brought by the Olivier: 
the French vessel not only brought the most 
cordial assurances of friendship from the new 
French government, but, in addition, the an- 
nouncement of a general peace congress; certain 
persons even claimed to know that the United 
States delegates already in Europe would be 
invited to attend: “We regard this arrival,” 
writes the New York Evening Post, “as another 
harbinger of that desirable peace which awaits our 
own country.” The latest victories of England 
are not calculated to make her uncompromising 
with the United States. On the contrary: 


Had she been unsuccessful, then, indeed, I should 
have apprehended difficulties from that proud spirit 
which is, at once, her glory and security .. . never 
would she have consented to yield from apprehen- 
sion what she will readily, cheerfully grant from 
magnanimity. The civilized world has been 
desolated more than twenty years, and the restora- 
tion of universal peace is an object compared with 
which every other consideration sinks into insig- 
nificance. (June 10.) 


The Federal Gazette of Baltimore, for its part, 
remarks : 


The gloom that had very generally pervaded the 
ranks of democracy, and which had even extended 
their influence over some few federalists through a 
mistaken fear that the late astonishing situation in 
Europe might operate injuriously to the United 
States will now be dispersed by the cheering as- 
surance of a friendly disposition .. . on the part of 
the new government of France, as it affords evidence 
that Great Britain, to whom the French monarch is 
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so much indebted, cannot be averse to include us in 
a general pacification. (June 13.) 


With slightly different arguments, giving less 
place to the kindly sentiments of the English and 
conceding more importance to the pressure of 
their allies, the Republican press was headed 
toward similar conclusions : 


We have always expected that the great questions 
of neutral rights and general regulations of foreign 
commerce would be settled in Europe and not by 
the Americans alone. The continental system of 
Bonaparte is now at an end, the maritime system of 
England is on trial. As the princes of Europe sub- 
mit to, modify, or reject it, so we shall probably 
have to receive it. We are unquestionably too 
young and weak to attempt the establishment of na- 
tional law without their cooperation and assent... . 
Fortunately for us, as their wants are precisely the 
same as ours, it may very possibly happen that in 
securing rights to themselves they will obtain for us 
more than we could really anticipate from our own 
exertions. The times are pregnant for great events 
for us. . . . (New York Columbian, June 10.) 


The Democratic Press insists on the kindly 
frame of mind of the new French government. 
The Bourbons will be incapable of believing— 
contrary to what the Federalists say over and 
over again—that the government of the United 
States was favorably disposed to Napoleon. All 
they will have to do is consult the records; they 
will see the complaints and the indignant remon- 
strances that were addressed to the Emperor about 
the wrongs inflicted upon our navigation. Per- 
haps, in their desire to run counter to Napoleon’s 
policies, they are already thinking of ways to do 
us the justice that had been denied us, 


We were fearful at first that the stupendous 
vicissitudes of Europe by throwing down suddenly 
the principal or only barrier to British power would 
have recoiled injuriously upon us. Hence we la- 
mented them. But we begin to doubt such an issue. 
We begin to have sanguine hopes that new feelings, 
new interests, new views, will soon be engendered 
and take advantageously the place of that barrier... . 
That our public enemy .. . however formidable he 
may think his power, will in the end find it most to 
his interest to do us the simple justice we have asked 
at his hands... . (June 17.) 


Finally let us quote the outpourings of a cor- 
respondent of the Boston Patriot: 


We welcome this Olive-Branch from the continent 
of Europe with a feeling like unto that which 
warmed the heart of Noah and his heaven-protected 
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family when he received into the ark this celestial 
token of a world regenerated. 


He recalls the friendship of the “virtuous” Louis 
XVI for the United States. On the contrary: 


Between their late ruler and ourselves nothing 
congenial has existed; a coldness and repellent neglect 
has marqued his conduct throughout his reign. We 
gazed with astonishment at his portentous comet, but 
deprecated his nearer approach. He has finished his 
course and set ; and we are conteut. A mild constella- 
tion now appears in the Eastern sky ... and we hail 
it with joy, because we believe it betokens good. 
(June 15.) 


There is scarcely need to add, by way of con- 
clusion, that these peaceful hopes were justified 
a few months later by the signing of the Treaty 
of Ghent (December 1814) between England and 
the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


We will want, at the end of this survey, to re- 
tain a few general impressions of the attitude of 
the American press when confronted with the 
final crisis of the Empire. 

Two principal factors contributed to befog its 


judgment. In the first place, there was the 
extreme imperfection of its means of information, 
stemming as much from the difficulties of com- 
munication as from the oft misleading nature of 
the news from Europe, polluted at its source by 
the interests of the nations at war. On the other 
hand, there were the partisan emotions of the 
American journalists themselves; if events finally 
proved the Federalists to be right, it was not be- 
cause they were more perspicacious and more im- 
partial, but because they had the good fortune to 
be borne by their wishes in the same direction as 
history. We find the same faults on both sides: 
freakish interpretations, dishonest reticences, ex- 
cessive credulousness, ridiculous exaggerations, 
fantastic conjectures. 

And in spite of that—perhaps even because of 
that—the perusal of these newspapers holds a far 
more human and living interest than reading the 
papers of the European countries engaged in the 
conflict, where freedom of expression was so 
sadly lacking. In the American press you find 
the reflection of a society which is still somewhat 
lacking in orderly administration, but healthy and 
bubbling over with energy, where individuals could 
develop their abilities in the free struggle of ideas 
and interests. 
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If each newspaper, considered separately, loses 
its way often and sometimes clumsily, this press, 
in its entirety, showed a remarkable perspicacity 
in the matter, not of details of military operations, 
but of the great political interests at stake. It is 
quite noteworthy, especially, that it perceived, 
from the very beginning of the crisis, that Napo- 
leon’s fine! Gestiny depended in the last analysis 
on the French people itself and that the fall of the 
imperial regime would inevitably bring about a 
Bourbon restoration. Thus, the Americans, re- 
moved from the scetie of the struggle, and im- 
perfectly informed, often had a more accurate view 
of its broad outlines than those who were engaged 
in it in Europe. As for the consequences of the 
events for the United States, we see emerging 
from the tumult of warring opinions a policy 
consonant with the higher interests of the nation. 
Thus, in spite of all the defects of the system, 
aggravated by the shortcomings of the individuals 
concerned, freedom of the press had fulfilled its 
role and served the country well. 


LIST OF NEWSPAPERS FROM WHICH 
QUOTATIONS HAVE BEEN TAKEN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston : 
Boston Daily Advertiser 
Boston Patriot 
Columbian Centinel 
Independent Chronicle 


New England Palladium 
Yankee 


VERMONT 


Windsor : 
Washingtonian 


CON NECTICUT 
Hartford : 
American Mercury 
Connecticut Mirror 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Concord: 
New Hampshire Patriot 


Portsmouth : 
Portsmouth Oracle 


Ruope IsLanp 
Providence : 
Providence Gazette 
Newport: 
Newport Mercury 
New York 
New York: 
Columbian 
Commercial Advertiser 





GUILLAUME DE 


Le Médiateur 

National Advocate 

New York Evening Post 
New York Gazette 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia : 
Aurora 
Democratic Press 
United States Gazette 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington : 
American Watchman 


MARYLAND 
Baltinaore: 
American 
Baltimore Patriot 
Maryland Gazette 
Federal Gazette 
Niles’ Register 
District or CoLUMBIA 
Washington : 
Daily National Intelligencer 
Georgetown : 
Federal Republican 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond ; 
Daily Compiler 
Enquirer 
Virginia Argus 
Virginia Patriot 
GEORGIA 
Savannah: 
Republican 
Soutn CAROLINA 
Charleston : 
City Gazette 
Charleston Courier 


BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY 
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LOUISIANA 


New Orleans: 
Ami des Lois 
Courrier de la Louisiane 


OunIo 
Cincinnati : 
Western Spy 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington : 
Reporter 


Missourt 


St. Louis: 
Missouri Gazette 


This list includes only forty-two titles; that is, 
scarcely one tenth of the newspapers in existence 
at this time. It would have been appreciably 
longer if, on the one hand, I had mentioned ail 
those I consulted without finding any quotations 
worth reproducing, and if, on the other hand, it 
had not been impossible for me to see certain col- 
lections which exist only in local libraries to 
which I would not have had access except at the 
cost of long and expensive journeys. You will 
also bear in mind that many collections are in- 
complete for the months that interested me, or 
were even totally non-existent. 

We may consider, nevertheless, that this selec- 
tion represents a satisfactory cross-section of the 
American press at this period, for most of the 
newspapers of the small cities gave little or no 
space to editorials or were content to reproduce 
the articles appearing in the papers of the large 
cities. And the latter have been, in general, care- 
fully examined. 





THE MATHEMATICAL MANUSCRIPTS OF LEWIS CARROLL * 


WARREN WEAVER 


Director, Division of Natural Sciences and Agriculture, Rockefeller Foundation 
(Read April 22, 1954) 


Ler us start by reminding ourselves of the 
central facts about the man we are discussing. 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson was born in 1832, 
the son of an archdeacon. After a sheltered youth 
spent in the innocent simplicity and the excessive 
propriety of a Victorian country rectory, he went 
for his schooling to Richmond and then to Rugby. 
We may guess the nature of his activities at Rugby 
from his record in sports. He played cricket 
exactly once, and in fact bowled precisely one ball, 
of which it was said that it would have been a 
“wide” if it had gone that far. 

At the age of nineteen he entered Oxford, and 
as student, scholarship holder, sub-librarian, cura- 
tor of the Common Room, and finally lecturer in 
mathematics, he remained within the gentle aca- 
demic protection of Christ Church for forty-seven 
years, until his death in 1898 at the age of 
sixty-five. 

In 1856, at the time when he was completing 
his work for the master’s degree in mathematics 
at Oxford, he was also writing verse for a short- 
lived publication known as The Train, and it was 
then that he adopted the nom de plume of Lewis 
Carroll, this being merely a variant of his names 
Lutwidge and Charles. Thus was created this 
double personality, one a rather dull mathe- 
matician and logician named the Reverend Dodg- 
son, who lectured on mathematics seven hours a 
day, and who petitioned that his salary be re- 
duced when this teaching load was eventually 
lightened; the other a gay and delicious spirit 
named Lewis Carroll, who wandered about in the 
realms of the illogical and discovered Wonderland. 

These two men lived in two very different 
worlds. One personality was, in his world, a 
painfully proper bachelor mathematician who 
shunned adult society. But the other, in his 
world, was a wild and free adventurer, roaming 
with his child companions through a wonderland 
constructed out of the wit and fantasy of his own 
imagination. But so intimately intertwined was 


*To be published also in the autumn issue of The 
Princeton University Library Chronicle, 1954, for which 
it had been prepared. 


the sense and the nonsense, that the two worlds 
heavily overlapped, and were in fact not as dis- 
tinct as were the two personalities. All of us 
are familiar with the role which logic played in 
Wonderland. Today I want to tell you how non- 
sense kept twinkling through the mathematics. 

On February 6, 1936, I was spending the night 
at Dormy House, the lovely home at Pine Valley, 
near Philadelphia, of Mr. M. L. Parrish, then the 
owner of one of the finest collections, if indeed 
not the very best collection of the works of Lewis 
Carroll. At the dinner table Mr. Parrish told 
me that he had just received from England a box 
of Carroll manuscript material—or perhaps one 
should say of Dodgson manuscript material, for 
this box contained all the mathematical papers 
which the Reverend Dodgson left at his death. 

The way in which this box of Carroll treasure 
landed in Mr. Parrish’s house at just that time is 
a curious story; for Mr. Parrish had bought this 
precious lot of manuscript more than six years 
previously, on October 21, 1929. He had pur- 
chased it from Mrs, Henry T. Gerrans of Oxford, 
who had been one of Carroll’s child friends, and to 
whom Carroll had left the papers at his death. At 
the time of the purchase Mr. Parrish removed a 
few items of special interest. But he was on his 
way for his annual visit to the spas at Karlsbad ; 
so Mr. Parrish, doubtless with a remark that he 
would later arrange for its sending, left the box 
with his friend Mr. Falconer Madan, the librarian 
of the Bodleian Library. Mr. Madan had been a 
personal friend of Dodgson, and after his death 
became his principal bibliographer. 

The nearly incredible part of the story is that 
Mr. Parrish then proceeded to forget that he had 
bought this unique treasure! Mr. Madan died in 
May, 1935; and when his office in the old Bodleian 
was eventually cleaned out (and those who ever 
saw it will appreciate the nature of that task) a 
box turned up, deep in one corner, labeled ‘Prop- 
erty of M. L. Parrish.” Mr. Madan’s son got 
into touch with Mr. Parrish, and the collection ar- 
rived at Dormy House just a few days before my 
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visit. “Would I like to go over the contents?” 
asked Mr. Parrish. Would |! 

That night Mr. Parrish went to bed at a decent 
Victorian hour, but it was well toward morning 
when Mr. Parrish’s librarian and I touched the 
button that caused the fireproof steel doors of his 
library silently to close. The next morning at 
breakfast Mr. Parrish triumphantly announced 
that he had had an idea during the night. This 
collection of mathematical manuscripts confused 
him. He himself—“Thank God’’—knew no mathe- 
matics. But even a casual examination showed 
that this material was not wholly the Reverend 
Dodgson, mathematician, but at least in some part 
Lewis Carroll, inventor of Wonderland. The 
material ought all to be studied, put in order, and 
described. Perhaps some of it should be pub- 
lished. But who was there who knew Carroll and 
Carrolliana, and who at the same time knew 
mathematics ? 

At this point Mr. Parrish announced his idea: 
for during the night he had remembered that his 
house guest—whom he knew only as a fellow col- 
lector of Carroll—had also been trained as a 
mathematician. Mr. Parrish had good grounds 
for knowing that I was one of the presumably few 
persons who had read every word that Carroll 
had written, together with essentially everything 
that had ever been written about him. He knew 
nothing about my mathematics, but made the 
gracious assumption that it was adequate. Would, 
therefore, Mr. Weaver let Mr. Parrish send all 
this manuscript to him to study, to arrange, to 
describe, and to criticize? Again, would he! 

There were minor reservations and difficulties, 
How could Mr. Weaver run the risk of holding 
these valuable treasures? Answer: insurance. 
Mr. Weaver unfortunately worked for his living 
and could only spare odd moments for such a 
task. Answer: the box sat in Oxford for thirty- 
two years, and in the Bodleian for over six more; 
why not let it sit in Scarsdale for the next quarter- 
century ? 

So there (or more accurately in a fireproof 
vault at my office in New York) it has been ever 
since. In the meantime Mr. Parrish has died, 
and all his Carroll items, together with his equally 
magnificent collections of Trollope, Stevenson, 
Dickens, and some sixteen more great English 
writers of the nineteenth century, have been left 
to Princeton University, and are now located in 
a replica of Mr. Parrish’s own library, built skill- 
fully into the Department of Rare Books and 
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Special Collections of the Princeton University 
Library. 

And now for the manuscript material itself— 
what was it? The answer to this question can 
be more brief and illuminating if we first say 
a word about the activities of the Reverend Dodg- 
son, As a lecturer in Christ Church and as a 
tutor, he was concerned with elementary aspects 
of mathematics—arithmetic, algebra, trigonome- 
try, plane and solid geometry and the less 
sophisticated portions of calculus and differential 
equations. In arithmetic and algebra he dealt 
with infinite series, determinants, elementary 
problems in probability, and in the simpler aspects 
of number theory. That his interest, however 
devoted and intense, was never coupled to a deep 
knowledge or a large natural talent is illustrated 
by the fact that he was, at full maturity, capable 
of muffing even very simple problems. Eight 
years before his death he remarked in his diary 
“That 2(*7+ y*) is always the sum of two 
squares seems true but unprovable.” Five days 
later he remembered the elementary and really 
completely obvious fact, accessible to any high- 
school sophomore, that 2(+? + y*) = (4 — y)* + 
(* + y)*! 

In trigonometry he was concerned only with 
teaching routine, including some pretty weird 
ideas for “simplifying” the notation used. 

In geometry he had one major and one minor 
interest. Primarily he was concerned to defend 
Euclid against any and all moderns who wanted to 
improve him; although, paradoxically enough, he 
was himself the author of “A New Theory of 
Parallels,” the whole point of which was to re- 
place the twelfth axiom of Euclid by another 
which Dodgson considered “any sane intellect will 
be ready to grant.” Thus he belonged whole- 
heartedly and vociferously to the old school which 
considered that a branch of mathematics should 
be based on axioms, the truth of which ought to 
be self-evident (in contrast to the modern school 
which recognizes that the most we can hope for 
is a set of postulates which we choose to accept). 
As an important secondary interest in geometry, 
he was concerned to convince all hopeful circle- 
squarers that their task was impossible. 

Formal logic is the one subject to which Dodg- 
son can be said to have made any real contribution. 
Logic, however, he obviously considered to be but 
agame. His first book on this subject was, in fact, 
called The Game of Logic. And it is surely not 
an accident that the more serious later enlarge- 
ment of this book, published under the title 
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Symbolic Logic, as well as nearly every pamphlet 
or article he wrote on the subject, was either un- 
signed, or appeared under the authorship of Lewis 
Carroll, rather than C. L. Dodgson. 

With this background of knowledge of Dodg- 
son’s interests in arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, 
geometry, and logic, we can now proceed to a 
description of the mathematical manuscripts he 
left at his death, 

There is a strong tendency on the part of the 
general public to assume that all mathematicians 
are profound creatures, dealing in dark and com- 
plicated generalities ; and that whereas one mathe- 
matician may be greater than another, this is only 
in the sense that one atomic bomb is bigger than 
another. This is highly complimentary, but very 
untrue. Many and indeed probably most mathe- 
maticians deal with rather trivial and routine 
problems which are unimportant even to mathe- 
matics. We will see that the Reverend Dodgson 
was indeed a minor figure, greatly overshadowed 
by Lewis Carroll. 

Within our time limits here I can only sketch 
the points of more general interest. 

As one would expect from a man of meticulous 
habits, Dodgson had all this material arranged 
in packets—sixty-two of them—most of which 
were large and heavy envelopes—all catalogued 
according to a detailed and elaborate classification 
scheme, and all labeled by Dodgson. In these 
envelopes were all sizes and sorts of manuscript 
sheets, some only tiny bits of paper with jotted 
notes, others long series of pages of systematic 
development of some topic. In all there were, 
originally, 1,787 individual sheets. I have pleas- 
ure in emphasizing the word originally, for there 
were about twenty sheets of essentially duplicate 
material, and these Mr. Parrish gave to me. 

Of these sixty-two packets, forty-five were de- 
voted to the sort of routine questions which might 
possibly interest a teacher of the elementary 
branches of algebra, of trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, and calculus. Many of these are lecture 
notes or refer to examination questions. 

This particular lot of notes are, on the whole, 
pretty dull stuff. One has ample evidence of 
Dodgson’s industry, and of his meticulous habits. 
But one also is forced to realize that the more 
elementary aspects of calculus represented the 
upper limits of Dodgson’s mathematical flights, 
and that even in calculus, he had such vague 
and inaccurate notions about infinitesimals that 
one must confess that he lagged behind the best 
knowledge of his times. His penchant for in- 
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venting words, which so enlivens Alice in W onder- 
land, is evidenced more than once, but takes a 
rather ridiculous form when applied to his mathe- 
matics: in Packet No. 45 “Algebraic Geometry,” 
there is, for example, one small sheet of paper 
which contains only the notation: “ambi-direction, 
jacence, jacency, cumbency, cubation, cubition, 
procumbuncy.” These may perhaps sound to you 
no more unusual than the words which mathe- 
maticians actually use; but I can assure you that 
these words are in fact queer, 

In several cases these routine notes are written 
on the reverse of paper which had previously 
been used for other purposes—sheets from the 
Day-book of Christ Church, Christ Church Com- 
mon Room weekly bills, proof sheets of publica- 
tions of Dodgson, sheets on which he had previ- 
ously tabulated students’ grades, or had written 
other still more fragmentary notes. In a week 
of December, 1887, for example, Dodgson had 
two shillings’ worth of desserts, six shillings 
eleven pence worth of wine in Common Room, 
and had one four shilling four pence bottle of 
Moselle sent to his rooms. The back of another 
sheet of notes contains the following tabulation in 
which Dodgson had set down the arguments for 
and against various alternative schemes for re- 
modeling the family home, The Chestnuts, at 
Guildford. 

The remaining seventeen packets, which in vol- 
ume constitute the bulk of the material, are con- 
siderably more interesting. Four of them are geo- 
metrical, and relate to his interest in “improving” 
Euclid by avoiding Euclid’s Twelfth Axiom. These 
four packets, which are voluminous, contain the 
essentially completed manuscript of a small treatise 
which was to bear the title “Direction Theory” 
and was intended to form volume three of Mathe- 
matica Curiosa, a series of which Dodgson did 
print the first two volumes, one called Pillow 
Problems and the other A New Theory of Paral- 
lels. There is also the nearly completed manu- 
script of another small mathematical treatise called 
“Grills,” a most curious and dull little work, 
which lists as its high spot certain theorems which 
he was not able to prove. These four geometrical 
packets also contain much of his notes and cor- 
respondence about Euclidian plane geometry, and 
his controversy with Edward T. Dixon concern- 
ing parallel theory. 

It was from one of these geometrical packets 
that Mr. Parrish removed, at the time of purchase, 
one special treasure. This is a carefully printed 
problem (on the trisection of a right angle) which 
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Dodgson wrote out in 1844, when he was only 
twelve years old. 

Next are three packets on circle-squaring and 
on ways to estimate or compute the value of z. 
In one of these three envelopes is the material, 
at a relatively early stage, for another small 
treatise that Dodgson planned to publish, this 
time under the title “Circle Squaring.” He never 
céased his efforts to find an argument so simple 
that it would convince anybody of the impossibility 
of squaring a circle; but in one of his letters he 
remarked ‘““My view of life is that it’s next to 
impossible to convince anybody of anything.” 

Next are four packets which can hardly be 
described as mathematical, in any serious sense, 
but which contain some excellent and amusing 
puzzles. These are just the sort of thing which 
fascinated Dodgson, as those who have read his 
“Tangled Tale” will already know. A stagecoach 
leaves London for York and another at the same 
moment leaves York for London. They go at 
uniform rates, one faster than the other. After 
meeting and passing, one requires sixteen hours 
and the other nine hours to complete the journey. 
What total time does each coach require for the 
whole journey? What is the highest point on the 
moon visible to an observer on the earth? Can 
a billiard ball on a four-sided but not rectangular 
table travel so as to touch all four sides and 
continue forever on the same path? Can a billiard 
ball travel inside a cube in such a way that it 
touches all faces, continue forever on the same 
path, and all portions of the path be equal? Etc., 
etc,, and etc. 

One of the packets is labeled “Mathematical 
Problems Thought Out.” Dodgson had insomnia, 
and he solaced himself by seeing how he could 
work complicated problems in his head in the 
dark, with no help from figures or notes. The 
phrase “thought out” means that the problem was 
solved in this way. Many of these were pub- 
lished in his little volume called Pillow Problems ; 
and he usually wrote out his solution the next 
day, dating the notes with two successive dates if 
he was not sure whether he arrived at the solu- 
tion before or after midnight. 

Two of these packets were primarily devoted to 
formal logic: and there are here two or three 
problems of considerable and serious interest, al- 
though it is a sad duty to record that, although 
Dodgson seemed to sense the importance, his own 
discussion was, at several points, in error. 

Finally there are three packets of purely general 
and miscellaneous interest. One of these is the 
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classification scheme for all his mathematical ac- 
tivities, and one contains all the correspondence 
and notes of Mr. Falconer Madan on this mate- 
rial. The third contains his correspondence with 
the original owner of tbe manuscript, and in- 
cludes a letter which illustrates his shyness and 
his peculiarities. 

Nothing that | have said so far really reveals 
the way in which, on all these pages, the routine 
and elementary mathematics of the Reverend 
Dodgson is mixed up with the reckless and 
elusive madness of Lewis Carroll. One would 
have to examine scores of pages to yet the full 
flavor of this: but let us look at just one item— 
Packet No. 1, labeled as a ‘‘Mathematical Note- 
book.” It was written late in his life, and is a 
cardboard covered notebook of the sort one would 
pick up in a university book store today. The 
first forty-three pages contain carefully written 
lecture notes on elementary analytical geometry. 
These are followed by seventy-five blank pages ; 
but it is the hodge-podge of odds and ends in the 
back of this notebook which are really interesting. 
Most of these notes are on formal logic; but 
Carroll simply couldn’t keep his logic formal. One 
note, for example, is this: 


a= b= c= d= 
greedy fat active rich 
no greedy fat men are active 
no greedy lazy men are rich 
no greedy fat men are rich 
no fat active men are poor 


‘a b 


no greedy fat men are active 


Several pages are devoted to a geometrical 
puzzle which seemed to fascinate him—in which 
one cuts up a square 8 inches on a side (and 
hence of -area 64 sq. in.) and puts the pieces back 
together to form, or at least to appear to form, 
a square 5 X 13 in. of area 65 sq. in. Where does 
the extra square inch come from? 

On other pages are notes about the game 
Syzygies which Carroll invented. This is a word 
game in which one seeks to insert between two 
given words a series of intermediate words which 
share groups of letters, these forming the connec- 
tion—the yoke—the syzygy—between the two 
words. 

Here is an example, from this notebook, of his 
working out of the syzygy which connects Con- 
servative with Liberal. The arithmetic at the end 
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indicates the score for this solution, positive credit 
being given for the shared letters, and negative 
credit for letters which are not shared: 


CONSERVATIVE 
LIBERAL 


CONSERVATIVE 
(servati) 
re servations 

(ation) 
deliberation 
(libera) 
LIBERAL 


$5 +7 - (2 +11) = 20 


Any collection of purely personal notes is bound 
to have some fragmentary and ephemeral entries 
which are vague, meaningless, or mysterious when 
examined after the lapse of many years. The 
scattered jottings at the end of this notebook cover 
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a period, from 1890 on, which was near the close 
of Dodgson’s life. The handwriting of the later 
notes, especially one dated in 1893, shows the 
clear evidence of age. For those who are always 
happy to see the spirit of Lewis Carroll shining 
through the more sober pages of Charles L. Dodg- 
son, it is a special pleasure to record that on two 
separate pages of these notes, surrounded by the 
solemn symbols of logic and mathematics, quite 
disconnected with the other material, quite mys- 
teriously and deliciously irrelevant, and hauntingly 
suggestive of Alice and her friends, stand the two 
isolated phrases, perhaps the last ones written in 
the book, “Knave of Clubs” and “Queen of 
Hearts.” 

And this is truly characteristic of all this mate 
rial, and equally characteristic of the Reverend 
Dodgson and Mr. Lewis Carroll. The mathe 
matics, when it stays on the orthodox side of the 
Looking Glass, is pretty elementary and tedious, 
But fortunately Lewis Carroll was the stronger 
character of the two, and throughout all these 
pages, he appears and reappears as mysteriously 
as the Cheshire Cat, grinning mischievously at the 
sober calculations, and enlivening the dullness 
with that lovely glow which is straight out of 
Wonderland. 








PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


The American Philosophical Society 


The publications of the American Philosophical Society consist of ProcrEp- 
INGS, TRANSACTIONS, Memorrs, and YEAR Boox. 


THE PROCEEDINGS contains papers which have been read before the Society 
in addition to other papers which have been accepted for publication by the 
Committee on Publications. In accordance with the present policy one vol- 


ume is issued each year, consisting of six bimonthly numbers, and the price 
is $5.00 net per volume. 
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Ropcers III. Vo. 31, 675 pp., 4 figs., 1952. $5.00, 


The Primitive City of Timbuctoo, by Horace MINER. Vol. 32, 297 pp., 22 figs., 1953. 
$5.00. 


Age and Achievement, by HArvey C. LEHMAN. Vol. 33, 359 pp., 170 figs., 1993. $7.50. 


Michael Servetus. A Translation of his Geographical, Medical and Astrological 
Writings, by CHarLes D. O’MALLEy. Vol. 34, 208 pp., 6 figs., 1953. $3.00. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Farm Book, edited by Epwin M. Betts. Vol. 35, 552 pp., 8 pls., 
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FREAR KEELER. Vol. 36, 410 pp., 1954. $6.00. 


